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A LONG ROLL OF BUDDHIST IMAGES 


Br HCLCN B. CHAPIN 


IntToducticn 

In dw cottectlwi of the Palace Museum, Peiping (Peking)^^ is a bug roll of 
Buddhist images, painted, as I shall show bter, between the years 1173 and 1176 of 
ooT era for the emperor ti OiSn’ of the Hou Li (Later [Ta] LO kingdom, and attri¬ 
buted to the artist Qiang Shtog-w6n, This country, the last of a series of Idhgdoms 
semi-independent of thdr great noithcni neighbour, China, flourished in what b now 
yantian province, China, from A.D. 1096 to G53. TIk scroll in the Palace Museum 
b not only a good e^sample of 5un^ Buddhbt painting, exhibiting certain stylistic 
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fcabiies pecu^r to the south, and a doeinneni of some vafue for the pofitkal and 
religious history of south China, but It is of prime importance as a document for the 
study of Chinese Buddhist iconography of Fartg and Sung times, before the dtsintc- 
gration of the pantheon which took pbee daring the Ming dynasty. 

h this purliminaty study, 1 shall, afici a brief statement of the vaJuc and 
interest of researches into Fang and Sung Buddhist konography, attempt to pl a ce 
the pairrting among the other existing documents for this study and to estimate its 
relative value in this connection. I shall describe tl>c various divinities and as¬ 
semblages represented m this painting as well as possible from noKS taken during the 
winter of I93I-2 in Peking, and 1 shall translate tlmee of the hwet^tions at the end of 
the roll As the text of these inscriptions is not easily available, I am including a 
copy from my notes (appendix AJ. ' 

The T'ang dynasty is unquestionably one of the very highest peaks in that 
alternately ascending and dtscending line which may be concerwd as representmg 
China's culture through the ages The ttames of its famous painters, poets, calli- 
graphers, philosopher monks and travellers have gone singing down the corridors of 
time, and although the names of its sculptors arc not Imowrt, thdr work shows that 
they equalled In their own medium that of their fellow artists in other fields. The 
T ang period is known to have ‘mspitwf Japan to the achievements in architcctine, 
sculpture and pititrting of the Naia period and to have started currents which hi- 
fluenced the arts of the Heian and Fufiwaia periods. Moreover, from the city of 
Nara, laid out after the Tang capital, Ch'aiig-an, in whose tenrptes are still cmdirined 
bronze images of the Bth century in the true T'ang tradition, we can get a better idea 
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of the Chinese metropofis and centre of cuinttc than Fiom the present Hsi-an Fu, the 
site of the city itself. 

This cultune of the fang period^ though K was open to a ttuinbcr of . 

influences native and foreign, was in the main Buddhist, and roost of its great 
achieveroents derive directly or indirectly from Buddhist inspiration, Besides the 
development of temple architecture, of which only vestiges remant, of sculpture and 
painting, of schotariy translations of hundreds of Buddhist canortical worl« and of 
Buddhist philosophical discourses and commentaries on the scripture, we must include 
the invention of priittiug, perliaps the most br^ reaching human achievement since 
neolithic times, which was in ail probabilitv due to the efforts of Buddhist monks 
to rqiroducc images and Icrts.' A beginning has been made toward iutroduemg to 
the west the literature, especially the poetry * and general books on art, including 
Tang art, have been written. But of the iconography of T ang Buddhist art, which 
takes its place among the great reli^us arts of the world, and of the phibsophy 
underlying it, the u-cst knows but little, 

The Sung dynasty witnessed a great change in the nature of Chinese Buddhism, 

The new rdiaion had now been assimilated and absorbed into the consciousness 
of the people ■ and the domirtant feature of the Chinese Buddhism of Sung times 
was the development of the Qi’an sKt, whose doctrines and ideas leprescnt a fusion 
of Buddhism with indigenous Taoist ideak. Not only did this sect produce a 
philosophy and psychology more characteristic of China than of India and a 
great impressionisiic art of its own which was to ejtert a profound inRuence on the 
art of Japan, but its ideals were absorbed by the Neo-Confuciartots and Rnd an 
outlet also in the landscape painting which was the areatest achievement of Sung 
times and has ne\’CT been surpassed by the landscape painting of any other people 
or of any other time. Ve can not here go further mto this subject, but may refer 
the reader to SuzukTs Essays in Zen Buddhism, 1st, 2nd and 3fd series and to the 
same author's translation of the LahkSvatSta s5tra and Studies on the LankavatSra 
Sutra, adding only that Ch'an art still awaits adequate treatment in English. 

The forms of Buddhism doramant in China in T'ang times, e- g., those of the 
Pure Land sect, of the Fien-t ai sect of ilie CHeu-ycn sect and others, did not wholly 
die out—were. In fact active in various parts of die country. * On the othm hand 
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no new pan^ns or even divinities bund djcit way into aiiw fr<m India for tlw 
absorption of Buddhism into Hinduism nt India, a process already acUve in Tang 
times, was fest nearing its completion, marked by tk end of Buddhfem as such* in 
Inda. Tf^ forms of Buddhism in China, then, retained the panihcons of T ang 
times and the Surig sculptmr and pamting which they produced, though exhibiting the 
stylistic chaacteristics of Sung, follow almost entirely the iconography of T'ang and 
can k studied, itt so for as their iconography is concerned, as Fang documents. 


Our painting is fmpoTtant as one of the few odsting specimens, which I shaft 
presently list, of Qincse work suitable for use m studying Fang Buddhist feonomphy. 
^ong these, rt is remarkable for its length and for the great number of different 
dnnmtks n^r^nted It shews us the spread of Tantrfc* and other forms of 
Buddhism m the South and their existence side by side with the rismg sect of Ch an 

fo this paper, we shall not take up the study of Chan an, for although the a'an 

pa^rchs arc mcluded in this long roll, they are done, not in the rmpresstonistjc style 
of Ch an art, but precisely fn the same manner as the Arfcats occurring in the earlier 
pan of tho arae Who., tkrefoK we spok of Sung ieonogiupl.y h His 

paper we really mean T ang Buddhist iconography as used in Sung times. 


In order to understand the iconography of T ang paintings and of Sung paint- 
mgs ba^ on Fang iconography, we must bear in mind that, as Mr. Wslcy points 

J. tk Qing-tu or Pure Land sect, the Char-yea sect 

tic T len-iai sect, etc.) meant to the Chinese Buddhbls of thb ihne, a bmnch of 
^ming. Just as in a university, many separate subjects, such as mcdkinc. taw 
literature, are pursued, so the canonfcal works of these different sects were 
sm I in Uic siwe temple, and very often by the very same students. * If wre bear 
this fact m mind, we shall not be surprised to Bnd, as we do in the’long roll which 
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is the subject o^ our present study, the favourite themes of sevet<il diRercnt sects 
illustrated side by side in the same work. It may be noted also that DhySna or 
meditation: was pTactised by all the Buddhists of the time and not least by those 
believing in a paradise, for example, tJjc worshippers of Ami^bha Buddha. Images, 
whether paintings, sculptures, or yantia, Le., geometric designs with esoteric meaning, 
were used as aids to Dhyina, and concentiation on ideal forms was undertaken with 
the purpose of securing a foretaste of paradise, a spiritual vision of, or union with, the 
object of meditation. The images in the Palace Muscym painting were no doubt, 
like those from Tun-htiang, connected with DhySna and with scriptutes giving instruc¬ 
tions for DhySna.' Indeed, . the real function of images in general is to support 
certain specified states of consdousness. 

Though the Q an sect has elements dertving from practices and beliefs current 
in China before BodhidharmaV coming,* and though many of its greatest rnqwncnts 
lived during the T'ang dynasty, the rising of the sect to a position of widespread 
influence and the forniuiation of its body of tradition, may, 1 believe, be placed with- 
CHit hesitation in Sung times. In the T ang dynasty, the minds of the people were 
wide open to new and foreign ideas—it was then a popular attitude to 
—and there was great enthusiasm for all the varied forms of Buddhism which 
were pouring into the country from the west- They were all eagerly received and 
studied side by side, as has been said i and the demarcations between the different 
sects were so vagiic as to be almost non-existent. 

Evidence of the prevalence of TantriC Buddhism in the T ang dynasty long 
lay hid in the Chinese Buddhist Triptjaka, and even though Nanjio's catalogue came 
out in 1883, few except the Japanese, who were already aware of thctr presence^- 
took the trouble to count the number of Tantric works Ibted therein.* 'W'alcy, 
in the Introduction to his catalogue of the paintings in the Stein Collection, published 
in 1931, was probably the first westerner to gauge the wide extent of Tantric 
Buddhism in Tang China, and the article by the present writer In the Ostasiatische 
Zcitschrift entided "A study in Buddhist iconography", followed close on its heels. 
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It of course, the discovery and subsequertt study of the Tun-huang parntin^ 
which ted to the realizatioir i aird now other evidence is acctimutating to corrobotate 
the record of the trairslations. 

As early as the eastern Man dynasty, a Mantra* for use in protecting one's 
house, the Fo shuo an chai. (or tsi) sh^ chou ching,* had been translated into 
Chinese. And by the T'ang dynasty, innumerable Tanttic works were available to 
Chinese Buddhists,* translated by Vajrabodhi, Amoghavajra, and other Indian and 
Chinese monks, whose very names indicate their Tantric affiliations, theh connection 
with the Vajraydna. Amoghavajia, who belonged to the Tantric school of the 
yogicira, received d>e patronage of three succesave emperors, by one of whom 
(Su Tsung, rngned A. D. 756-63) he was ordered not to leave China (on account 
of his value to the country}. At his death, in A, D. 744, the rank of a minister of 
state was conferred on him and a posthumous title meaning "great-cJoquence- 
correc t-wide* wisdom ” 

AH the Tantric sects were known in China as Mi tsung, or esoteric sects» 
and among them, the most important was that which regarded Vairocana as the 
Adi-Buddha, OF the primordial source of all being. This sect, like the Pure Land 
sect, which worshipped AmitSbha, had, besides numerous other subsidary works, a 
trinity of scriptures as Its main doctrinal basis, the Vairocana sQtra (Nanjio, No. 530), 
tiansbted by Subhakara In 724, the Susiddhikara, also translated by Subhakara in 
726 (Naniio, No, 533) and the VairaSekara (Nanjio, No. 1020), translated by 
Atnoghavajia about 753. 

'ftf^aley states that this sect, though flourishing in China proper at (he time the 
Tun-huang paintings were made, exists in the Tun-huang finds in a very rudimentary 
stage only,* This statement holds for the works m the Stein Collection, but amofis 
the paintings brought by Pelliot from Tun-huang and now in the Muscc Guimet, is 
one dating from the ,tenth century which shows the five DhySni Buddhas with their 
characteristic Vshana, Vairocana in the centre. It is illustrated in A^tic mythology, 
facing page 244.^ Hackin does not tell us the colours of all the Buddhas in the paint¬ 
ing, but he says that Vairocana is golden-coloured (op, cit, page 243). It is in¬ 
teresting to note that, in spite of San^rit SsdhanamSla and iconographical instructions 
in Chinese and Japanese/ which agree in assigning the colour white to Vairocana, 
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this divinity is painted with flesh of a flolden hue in the Paface Museum painting 
as well as in the Mosk Gutmet picture. He occurs twice in out tong roll t and In 
one case, at least, he is Iconographically correct, both as to colour and as to Mudri. 

So far as 1 know, the Vajradhatu and Gaibhahosadhatu mandalas arc not included 
in the Tun-huang finds, if we exclude a coarse drawing which may possibly be a 
nidimentary form of the latter, now in the Stein collection of the British Museum. 
Besides the two labelled images of Vairocana, each surrounded by an assemblage 
of divinities, the long roll presents us with an image of Dharmaparamita, the 
"mother' of the "lotus section" in both the Va}radhdtn and the GaibhakoSadhatu 
ma^^^las ( sec infra). 

Another image in our painting of interest in this connection, is that of the 
Paftcaguhya or "five esoteric o[«s"» the only Chinese example of which I know, 
it conespoiids closely with several Japanese spedmens of the Fujiwara and Kamakura 
periods made for use by the Sbingon sect, whose Adi-Buddha is Vairocana. The 
Shingon sect calls the central figure of the group Vajrasattva, a divinity worshipped 
by some of the esoteric sects as Adi-Buddha/ while an inscription on the Palace 
Museum painting labels the centra! figure of the entirely analogous group there 
represented Samantabhadra, who is likewise sometimes regarded as Adi-Buddha.* 
Although the Shingon sect considers the other four as embodying four of the 
passions, made one with the Bodhicltta within the all-enctrcling wisdom fsee infra) 

I shall keep in mind the possibility of a rebtionship between this group 
and that of the five DhySnl Buddhas. It may be noted that the "five esoteric 
ones" have some correspondence with the Risshue, the seventh assembly^ 
in the VajradhJtu, whose centra! divinity is Vairasattva, He is surrounded by^ 
the same four divinities embodying the passions, together with their Saktis, 
making a group of nine.* In the more exhaustive study which I hope to 
make, I shall tfanslatt three accounts of this group given in Japanese, one in 
Mochizuki's Bukkyo Daljiten, one in Matsunaga's Mikkyo Daijiten and one m 
the Pisshukyo no kenleyO, by Togano Jottn, and shall attempt to fathom its 
meaning. 

Tantric divinities too numerous to detail here arc included among the paintings 
in situ at Tun-huang, as well as among those brought from the same site and now 
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m tKe British Museum and the Musee Cumriet/ For example, several Manijalas of 
the thousand-anned Ava[okttc&vara, a tiumber of representations each of Cintdmatii' 
cakra and AmoghapSSa AvalohlteSvara, VatSravana, Sri Mahadevi, Vajrayak^, 
kurnjali, Vinayaka (GaneSa), and various forms of Stva, Vi$ttu and other Tantik 
divinities occur in these paintings. '1^'htfe Tun-huang was far from Ch'ang-an, the 
capital and centre of culture, nevertheless, it reflected currents passing in|o China along 
one of the main arteries of trade and ideas. At the time when the paintings were 
made, to be sure, the trade route was deflected, so that one of the principal 
Buddhist movements in China, the worship of VaTrocana Buddha, is seen at 
Tun-huang in a far less advanced stage than it had reached in China proper 
at the same time.* Tlius, the pre-T'ang sculpture and painting at Tun- 
huang is at practically the same stage as in Qina further cast while in the 
fhh and lOth centuries, Tun-huang represents a backwash of Chinese Buddhist 
culture. 

Besides the Tmrhuang paintings, there arc several examples of T'ang paintings 
and sculptures of Tantric diviniries* in Japan, and there ate the two Mandalas of 
the Diamond cycle and Vomb cycle said to have been brought from China by 
Kobo Dalshi, which, if they arc not Chinese, arc undoubtedly closely based on a 
Chinese model. Thera was recently exhibited In the Mills College ^California) art 
gallery, a Fang bronze image of Ga^^, the Hindu elephant*headed lord of 
obstacles, belonging to the de Frey collection in Paris. Gane&a was, together with 
other Hindu divinites, admitted into the Tantric Buddhist pantheon, where he occurs 
not only as an obstructive demon trampled on fay Buddhist gods, but also as a Deva 
/ .yorthy of worship. He is to be found in the Tun*huang paintings, notably in the 
Mandalas of the thousand'armed Avalohittivara, where he is attendant on Kuin4alf 
VidyarSja. 

Although the Tantric form of Buddhism in its various aspects was submerged 
in Sung times by the rising tide of popularity of the Ch'an scc(, nevertheless^ not 
only did it produu great art in the fields of sculpture and painting, most of which, 
it is true, has been destroyed in the uph^vab that have one after anodier shaken 
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Oiina, but it passed on its pecultat culture to Japan i and even 'm Oima, rt has 
left inddibfe marks on popular thought. For example, the Ufbmbana or Aflsouls 
Festival (Ya*bn Hui) of the Vogdeitfa school which Amoghavajita introduced is still 
celebrated at the present day,* Again, Tantiic practices have even found thdr way 
into Taoism. \^^hife I was in Shanghai in 1925, I witnessed on three different 
occasions portions of the Taoist services held continuously for seven days and 
seven nights at a Taoist temple on Peking Road for the cessation of the Kiangsu and 
Chekiang provincia! war, which was then in action. At one of the night services, 
the Taoist priest, wearing a five-lobed hat analogous to the cliih pao kuan* 

of the Tantric Buddhists, offered uncooked rice and water to the hungry ghosts. 
Other examples could be fumisfied. 'Western scholars have only recently begun to 
realize the importance of this phase of Buddhism in China, though its undoubted 
popularity in Japan in the Nara and Fujiwara p^ods" is a clear indicator of what 
is to be expected in the land which was Nippon's model. A correlated study of 
Tantric Buddhism ?n India, China and Japan would throw much light upon the state 
of mind of the Chinese of the T ang period and explain many points which arc today 
either incomprehensible or misunderstood in the art, philosophy and literature of oire 
of the greatest of China's golden ages^a period during which she outshone all rivak 
A fact which enhances the value of the documents we have for this study is the 
change which swept away or tiaasfortncd beyotKl recognition a large number of the 
earlier Tantric divinities,* replacing those which disappeared by gods adopted from 
Taoism and other indigenous cults, both general and local, and by many hybrid 
forms. After the Ming dynasty, the Buddhist pantheon presents an array of faces 
unfamiliar to us who are accustomed to those we meet in the Tun*hiiang prarntings- 
The strange physiognomies of many of these hybrid gods arc described and illustrated 
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3. THi b ihe eri>»nwofflbrniwTirtricdWiiito,ln>Nhai .fehii^rfUwFW.D^ 

ie»eij| il» five Wijdiwn, wwn. ibo by Tmimc pf«ai offimtin* « wviw (* ihe deni TTi« h« br tiw Tmihi 

prie« W Jm frte fiiuTM polnrad «t it t wtobu they iwre ^ T*wl mmet, «fiW Btxi^ w were 

iJnip^ n4cn«^ I did n« Snd #_ 

4_ ijTd rvwluptOHKiAy 4 . -rr 

5. F« the «f *vJofcite*r*n, who wee ^WmT 

I tTKed e ^ »►«* ^ *=""■ ^ ^ **? 

to hewn, the efter ,he .W-ion. eni tee. of the DeSSnrv e Buddhb. <r.«-wr 

wmpiled by Oil TokutiS- 
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ni the pages of Dore, Recherches sur Ics supcistitions cn Chine. To cite a specifk: 
example, the twenty-eight attendants of the Thousand-armed Avalokit^vaiTa, re¬ 
presented in wood sculpture of the Ming dynasty at the Ta Tung Ssu, outside the 
Shun-chih Mot (gate) of Peiping, correspond in not a single instance with the twenty- 
eight attendants of the same divinity represented in the T'ang Mantjalas in the British 
hdusctim and the Musk Guimet Thus, the great number of existing paintings and 
sculptures of Buddhist divinities made in the Ming and Ch'ing dynasties are of but 
litthr help in elucidating the mystenes of Fang and Sung iconography. must 

turn to the Tun-huang paintings and a few other genuine documents from times 
earlier than Ming, eked out by a [udicious study of corresponding Japanese represen¬ 
tations of the same divinities. 

Before proceeding to describe the long roll of Buddhist images which is the 
subject of this paper, t wish to list the existing original documents for the study of 
Chinese Buddhist iconography of Tang and Sung times, even though ! have had to 
refer to most of them already in dealing with the importance of this study. Of 
origtna] Chinese paintings dating from these two periods and the short era of Strife 
between them, we have, aside from a few isolated specimens, such as the so-called 
Hokke mandara in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts,* and several pictured and 
sculptured images preserved in different temples h) Japan, only the paintings discovered 
by Sir Aurcl Stein in 1906-8 tn the Ch'icn-fo T'tmg, or "Thousand-Buddha caves" 
at Tun-huang, in Kansu pro^rince, China. From a walled-up chapel there, the 
romantic talc of which b related in the pages of Serindia, came many rolls of paintings 
and manuscripts, a large proportion of which are in the British Museum. Others 
are at Delhi while still others were brought to the Musk Outmet by Professor Paul 
Pelliot, who visited the site after Sir Aurel Stem. The remains were sent for by the 
Chinese government, but there were many "losses'^ on the way from Tun-huang to 
Peiping, and every now and then one of these specimens turns up in the market. 
One such painting is i>ow-^r was m 1932—in a private collection m Peiping. 
Many of the Tun-huang manuscripts have found their way to Japan in various ways. 
Two or three paintings are in America, in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Fogg Museum at Cambridge} but these are comparatively unimportant, from the 
standpomt of iconography as well as art* 

J. A midt ^ ii£M by fccif ind ihc SidkDutfitu pi£n4vik« iQirv ^ pruidfp^ 

Knpturfi ol this SfCt Mkf, popuiv b Chtru iharini iftc "Tajif sttnu in Lmdc 

Amonc the Ttivhtiizii 

2, One nlhtt srwk peinting b iJbe Bemm Museum ddii with A-vibkite^vum ei tmafkaw ftam peril* bm better 
flJuMnlkeK df lHl ire 
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The Fom Museum has several frescoes, brought from Ttm-huang by Mr. "garner, 
which are of higher quality ’ There remain in situ many wall-paintings, pubitshed 
by Peilioi in Les grottes dc Touen-houang, consisthig of sbt volumes without text.* 
Since Chinese sotdieis have lived in these caves and a Russian pfisoner was confined 
for some time in one of them, ft is by no means certain that more than a small pro¬ 
portion remain In a condition admitting senous study. 

Successive German expeditions under Griinwedel and von U Coq studied 
the many paintings on the walls of the caves in Chotscho, Kutscha, Turfan a^ 
other places in Central Asia , and von Le Coq brought back frescoes of consid^^ 
size* which are now on permanent exhibitioii at the Museum fflr Voel un , 
Berlin. Most of these paintings are of but mediocre quality and not all of them 
arc important konographkally. They include, however, several paintings of very 
good quality, for example, HariiJ (Chotscho, Tafel 40V a number portraying 
unusual subjects, such as the dramatic scene of the announcement of the death of the 
Buddha to AjataSatru, {A]t-Kutecha, Doppcltafel XLIl-XLllI) and more one 
striking parallel with the Tun-huang paintings and with our long roll. The fesc of a 
colossal Maijdalaof the Thousand-armed Avalokiteivara, for example illustrated 
on Plate 32 of Chotscho, shows the two dragon kings, Nanda and Upananda 
supporting tire lotus stalk and Sd MahadevI and Vasu R|i as attendants with 
Kumjal? VidyStaja and Vajia Yaksa to right and left, in practically the same relatiw 
positions they hold in the Man^iaia of the Thousand-armed Avalokite^ram ite 
Stem Collection, described on pages 54-9 of Waley's catalogue (No. XXV). we 
have already pointed out one among several examples of Harid. An extremely 
interesting image of the six^rmed form of GntSmani-cakra AvalokitcSr^ra was 
found by GriJnwedel in Cave 27 Baiaklik , unfortunately, he illustrates it (Altbud- 
dhistisebe Kultstatten in Qincsisch-Turkfetan, Fig* 590) by a drawing instead of a 
photograph. He calls it PadmapSiif, a designation which though it can not be 
to be wrong, we may abandon for the less-inclusive name Cintamani-cakta. Tins 
image may be compared with the examples cited and illustrated in my artiefc A study 
In Buddhist iconography, and certain correspondences and differences noted. I can 
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not here go into detarl and will add only that Sr* Mahadevt and Vasu Pfi are tn the 
picture and that there are four attendant divinttics within haloes or* lotuses joined 
to the main stalk which no doubt correspond to the four dtviriTtics attendant 
on OntSmarji-cakra in the long roll under djscussJon fsee Infra). These 
discoveries have been published by GrOnwedd in Alt*Ku(scha and Altbuddhistbche 
Kultstatten in Chinesisch-Turkistan, and by von Lc Coq in Oiotscho and Die 
Buddhistrsche SpStantike in Mittdasren. This last work in seven volurrres was 
finished after von Le Coq s death by Ernst ^^aldschmidt 

A Japanese expedition Rrianccd by Count Otani also acquired a farge number 
of manuscTipts and paintings, some of which arc in the museum at Port Arthur 
<Ryojun) while others are In Kyoto* The pictures have been pubJished in a large 
illustrated work of several volumes which I have seen but which is at present not 
available. 

The Palace Museum roll, painted between the years 073 and 1176, containing 
representations of hundreds of different divinities and assemblages of divinities, among 
them many that arc Fantric, Including images of Vafrocana Guddha, who occurs to 
rarely in the Tun-huang paintings, fumtshes valuable material for this important study 
Chinese Buddhist iconography of T”ang and Sung times. Several representatjons 
of Sakyamuni Buddha (PL IN, Sakyamuni preaching to a great assemblage of Bodhi- 
sattvas, Arhats, Devas, ct af.) occur including one in the centre of a thousand-petalled 
lotus, as wcfl as portraits of the Sixteen Arhats/ an interesting group of the three 
assemblages of Maitrcya Buddha, BhaiSajyaguri] Buddha with his attendants, together 
with the text and illustrations of his twelve vows,and numerous other Buddhas, Bodhi* 
sattvas,—including twenty different forms of AvalokiteSvara, (PI, IV, Avafokitesvara 
of the Samantamukha section of the Saddhaima pundarika sutra, who saves from 
peril those who call upon his name),—and Oevas and guardians, among whom 
are several Ugra or fierce forms, a type of which a few examples occur 
at Tun-huang. Of special interest is a group whkh is probably the earliest known 
representation of the so-called patriarchs of the Ch'an sect* One of the finest 

I. AnenVowip.... (heUitr indudet c«fin«n. Ii j, not otniki ((ttof w** 

Cmn^ircwied, poiiiUr but ifftprofciWj'. U wty v T’Mif; w3iil< ihe tnxip irf coidiwtd ib 

thraui^ Ifac Suns up to itw Mint period. See Viqer, The AthiiE in Clwu uiiiJApAn. p^ )0Q.13». 

^ Jn Ihii die, there vc liiaeen. iPL I, Fh. 3} end u« siver ii ihe Sra efi« whom 

Mlow ihc Utuil Um from flodhidhei™ (PI. 1. Ing. |) ug Hu™nt who ve W ofren mendoruid jn Ch'tet tmi Zen 
litmlwe. From if* Own le eht*ui lent lu (• bioviphy of Ch'«i inrinki utniiiled hf iha monk Ti* Viun of Sung 
dyUBty. end puWW*d-^IO dcub B 1 «p™t-b, ihc Smr.-pUUhhir, bureeu oF file TVrvn^ Temple in Ci«nt,l»o 
m 19191,1 hivt Fwmd nwuntv oFthe« e%ht end ufdw neei rwo in iher iM.ShnKhoi ntd Hi»<hunt the teller rfwhom 
ADurfrhed era A.D. 754-?79. Ueyiand thii peend!, I have to fir been Uitebte 10 go. Some of ifte liom?! Oft the lui tr« In 
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cORipositkins in the ri^ll (PI. II) is the scene of the visit of Manji^ to ^ ideal 
Buddhist layman VintalaUrti, from the Vnnalakhti NrrdcSa sQtia, (Nanjio, No. 147), a 
favorite work of Ch^an followers, find the same sceite engraved on a 

fine stone stela now in the Metropolitan Museum, New york Oty, and painted 
on the wails of the Tun-huang caves, as well as on separate works from the same 
site;. 

Besides these Chinese paintings, there remain for comparative study an enormous 
number of Japanese paintings of the Nara, Hcian and Pujiwara periods, those of the 
latter epoch being by far the most numerous of the three. These Japanese representa¬ 
tions throw considerable light on the Chinese models from which they derive. In 
this brief essay, however, I shall deal only with the images of Buddhist diviniths In 
the Palace Museum painting, with cursory references here and there to similar repre¬ 
sentations in other works. 

A bct^raiod (Iv ttaiy qf Chlnssc Etwidliiit ieonapiptv in work dcm by tdioiin in dw Inditfi 

field. Rm*« vKnk im d3e.EtcTeier»of Hindu S« of ffnii vsbe, u u« tbg ihc nany wobmti un 

Hindu T*r»ic dnetrtnet tfom iSe pen of Sb John Wwinifl« (Arthur Avikn},' l>. Bsxqmih BtiMucWyyi Ku 
ccmIrifaiKnd huq en^rdinfiy v^luMc boslo, tndiui Buddhirt iconogipphy ind An UWoduCMn W &jdiflurt Mterwn. 
bciKk* rdbir^ilw Cuhyntlnujt Tmw* ind ort*er Smilrt icNti, Fouttar'i w» «»yi on tmSon Suddhin taonwVv. 
Sumou^i Imtoduaion n llwtoitv du bouddhuiim iiidiBn, ind Pinmm*i Bnjddhurtw, opouMit sir ITuissbr d* U 
dogimtK^, laseiiw vw|i o oumbH of ewayi rwl imda* ^ Foudw. WHddell, Tusa. «nd «htti h»v< «cuttiE>jtsd »- 
wwd our knowlider ind- imdmtindins nf Ui* uibiicfc Ob^ndlcr'i ovmkikxrt of iho Uttifilaiura ind of bH&n * 
hunvy of Duidhtin or« txirenKty vibuhlo In dm rtudri 


pon a t iTiF hi^ . Whon i h»iK d» oppommiy lo do' (untw work m ih(i p«intin«^ with th» oii^ wb 9 m oompirts 
w of Jihixiwipht It* *ndiitiiiwouibdofaofirf»onCBb^J*i»™B*u vidl at in OtbKw und d* EuJDpMft 

tMWMVei. I than nubt on oftirt lo Ikrtify dw* B«ntA A d^ie brfsrt d* begieiiwi* of d* iM opuury for it* 
1 *sl Ortiho bii would ewTotscmia my brfief dirt iS* PbUce Mmeum pwrabi I* d* oriiM <»f wlim« 1 Uw 

d*i wMildpnvofdc WKUW |h*« fBCrtdBdnmynotaimid* ut ftdpirifio viewpfil* pwMtng, ihoifoureft^ 

■nwiki *uin m h*vi bm ptinted by * le* tWIrd hmd mid b uwy bo *lw rtt« »™ oi d» nwtm 
by the nun wtH IIM d* i»p- Sor il» -™«»t IP™^ «*•- up of dw fOU. I moy idl thit, 

■Ithou^ I hw« m y* boon kbit m Uenrily th«e puna wilh Wwn Pue dynorty mdnfa. n*lduy hii* I fawnd than 
in ih* thb of UiEr Ch’on monbs (of d« Fii* Dyiuriki knd Sun*! erhkfi I h*i* camined. h b (iOwibIc ihu they WEI* 
n™*# of YOrtrttJL 


1. htoorfydId Tirt«Kiri*dimda*ldpiid«WtiJ»«bhTiiimcBuddh-iiuwuh ini^^ 

wellkiofidcu. huiilrtih*ilB»p<bnof»dwtaaiMUMii tommunliiof into d* Kmdu fol 4 ■* BuddhameW out m 
lnd«, noc^-rdyib^crtiin toal (Wrtti of Hinduhni trth Mdhhl cotofirt- In d* oom^. .« 
modrm &iddbiim ond u rc&MW> in Oe^ Tho ram* of tbit b«k b mhkadmi,«t dodi «h Tum 
tuineipf.1 1I* botef in MJWtenya, or d- &<.» Veifl and diviranm Inewp^ -1 d* do™ 

o#lWeluu*l.yV.iW.«Ad«h. e«d,lpp« of VWN- Tl™ th«ry of the F« 

ofih* Fwc Dhytrm ^ tH*y ^hmhmd m Hindy™, wu no 

daub* *Jo(»«}ind*d.[ited fro™ Soddhiim. £01 Mp^dlly P*B«* 

RrtoUnoftkwbooTkrtric HiiulMtaity SirJohn Woodroffe. !«• my*flld* A itody m Budlhut 

iooiwWty, baficffkphy. Sb*r Ihi b«ic t^wi of HM«au ond Uuddhiu T-ntob «< ^ T'l^T 

p««ful.«,wTulnt.nditwrfTon^ So&r ki lhw^, «.ll*h W-*rJ«d«-horU«^.b^ 

nl«tn*toihql*ie^«d*.ifMutf.kb€*nniiiih«f-knmukby 0 h««^^ «id tuW 
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Jn OnuseBtiddhiM Icteoffiphr, on ihc tAtr hand. Ii)da hw been dtKK. Friruod’* ki the Appendix 
N^vMXMthoniMlmMd MbtGeti/ibmk, 7T» |«h cf NenSm Buddhimi, ii &r hw whujniv. and 

connim Kricnn biai. HodUn'i Cuidv'Ottloitic du Musfe Ciumct. lb odiBciiiiM becidcfidquB, it viluiidc, v me al» 
(he jeednnt an db of Lamikn and the Bodidhia myihalogp of Cenool Alia by the nnb author induded Jit 

mythdiw " The Mahon FnneO'tafMnaisc itarfed out utbiiiiMidy with the Hotnann. tn etbydopoedk dioian- 
uy nf Buddhofli bom Opneb end dopubie ociukxi. be, the {n^m* wu imtrd in I92S, onV tiB* vglunw 

haw been hnred, cdvctbii itenq A kt BtnmteE A tong iniinial hoi ckiiwl lince d» isuonot of the hcmI 
volume and I do niM Inow odMfaer Or OH htfdter vduinet Me In proccb of OwnptUtrtrL The Budei if 
Orie[«*riAiie," publrihed by the Mui^ GditA fci menwiy gf (tnymockle Lbmw. ilia tni^ Btric tood materioL 
MiiA ‘pifjmotfcn of vidue miy be fbond h Woley'i noulofije of du- pointHV fktm Tutvboona In the Bfthih Mmciim 
and hiheMuinjm of Cimird Asian Ancktoiiki. I^M On portiarfM lAiie. of fcono^^ worb on oB too fe«e, 
chMihabe^inihHbHninado. Wibot*. Ihe AriiMi b Qina Mid Jipen, • umM ilbek d»pRO.«lf«» 
ionie fotpeczi,' 1 undMAMid that die ujw tutfwt hoi publbtad e rttidy of Abbieridit n i Dmcfi pMiodieil» bm J 
have nacieeft I. Nd«l Pfri'i occt^ of Hlric! h eanllen ind MWiue bdibtal to ihe ame itfwUr fet a mbw of 
MitrtuMiD’i Mu^ J6do Ron. wbkh dhowi 1%|it At (he fiiMoiiirc oomieetBii with ih* Moiiicye otik,* R. H «en 
Culicb ‘HayijrU, The MowayiM: iip«3 of the haoKidib Chbm end J«puf. h melkm, Ofetpeoal VitNM 
■rethi tz«i ind mnditboi ofHiyBviva'i Mantra ind imtniatkn fur Im wonhb. There *« aho nw ortkla by the 

preiMij wrtB,oim trtibd A ifctdy b Buddhb it»no(p*(diy, the Additiib IP vehkh ippeojod In O.Z. 1915p. 195Middie 

i^eeUed The Ofiii Mmiw Fhub. The fint h dwotod to the SbtHtnncd htm of Cmittaqi^eokre AviloldieJrere i ore) 
t^reterndcofddmatrMtiladtmof.ih^ p«^ topd* wUh m ieonotfaphk.1 noteeopUdb, 

.he oonmabn of thh'iimA Mdi Imo^ of HWo ft , ha„ merefanml, II ret ,1L 

Mli«imooof(fae,t*fcwhlidtl« lwndore!btlw«* In (he Add of CMnei. Buddbln iwnewiphy of Tmig «id 
Sur^ttmei. 

fndmBeld.Theila(iinoeha«fMeiJtBr|^ other noiiw. and muah mutnolof bredmible vafue renulni 
d™ w rreseni icbohn In (tibliatkm In ihe Jopmem Imqiiact. The work of Tidubsu Shunfto and Ono Oemenyo. 
who to^hero^iuni th, Tahho ddmta doto fcyo ii*o. fa biprefwi. Ttm wpolemem of dw 

Tfimtohi puM^fcrA, firtriiaem.rTl-br^'W.ih paWnpof diwnliK H.jeth-' wiA wpUnationirf 

T0CM«Jduniirei|»n- 

I 7 imf intrf«tina™rb. ihe fWire no bnbya (iMody of Mo^l end ib. fthdru^o tw l»Ml 

{a-udy of d«P(ijB^„tedh«L Moohie.f, ne^ li^m« dbdonMy. *. BoU.yo Do^-oo,^ h ind-pen-ble. 

Buktyo^deo fa. 1 boBevo. mitof Th, iWvolumc Mikfcyo doifAen 

^ W iMlpfot Ire be «udy of Tonot Jndni*. Betkk. there 

iTfS- ‘ other boob Mri Mtldet of hlBh value vnfatm by oodwi 

A _I ■ ™ifiba iifv^ikh ur In ihmwa uid cr&m]it« 4 {kvi in i}^ 

Ubltevaphbt appended b ny artide A au^ b ftddbis kanoyophy Mid to b Addf»f*. 

The impoilani work of studying separate divinities, it wifi be seen, has only 
fust gttn. have the genera] work of Watey and Hackin and a few articles on 
|»rticular drvinkies like those by P^, Vrsser, van Gulick and the present writer i but 
the Mil has only |iist been scratched. Good tiansbtions of the work of Japanese 
^ofars arc needed, together with studies of dl the important divinities and forms of 
divmitics, illustrated from the original paintings and sculptures which remain to tis 


f^^pfa-ChinoreohMocttn oreipvwfMiomAlMrotlbriHofrfM reops omnoi meorioMd inihe 
text, there k no ndeXi etc. 

2, HlreU U in the BEFEO, VtJL XVH t5l7. 

Si Ogi, cal, Vdi XI. 
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from Fang and Sung tinics^ or from those Thid) were made in Japan on Chinese 
modets. The long rolls, including the Palace Musomi painting and those, whether 
Chinese or Japanese, which am in temple coElectjons in Japan, are to be studied and 
compated and texts dealing with the divinities lepresented arc to be translated. 
Further, these studies should be made in correlation with the wotlc done in the Indtan 
field. 


Part, I. A general description of the painting and a disciisslon of its date 

After thus outlining the background and placing the painting therein, I wdl 
proceed to give a general dscriplion of the long roll which is the subject of the 
present the^s, or preliminary’ study, ft is fif ty-one feet tong excluding the tnscnpdons 
at the end. The images are painted, as the Emperor Ch'ien Lung tells us,* on 
paper made from the mulberry, which is of excellent quality and old i * though fine 
in texture, it is durable. The work is well otecuted in cdouis and gold, red predo¬ 
minating, Several shades of irrauve, wine-colour and maroon, together with yellaw, 
orange, green and blue arc.abo used. The blue has faded much. The drawing, 
though for the most part konogiaphkady correct according to the canons of the 
time, is free in its use of flowing line and the colours sing togeUier in harmony. A few 
parts are irr monochrome and were probably left unfinished. One section several 
feet h length is by an inferior hand and some parts have been retouched, notably 
the BrahmS and Indra groups and also, sli^tly, the face of CintSma^i-cakia, The 
painting is attributed in an ihscription written by the monk Mao-kuang in A, D. 1180 
to Chang Sheng-w&i, about whom nothing further is known. 

The scroll has been considerably mutHated. Each figure, or group of figures, 
■was cut away from its fcHows, even the great assemblies being cut up into from 
throe to six sections, and the whole made into an album, as Ch ien Lung tells us in 
his inscription, and then rcmoujited as a roll Many figures arc entirely missing, as, 
for example, two of the Eight Great Dragon Kings and two (the Red Bird and 
dte Black Varrior) of the Ssu sitta, or gods of the four directions. The Green 
Dragon of the white Tigm, * the other two of the four, have been placed with the 
remaining six dragon kings to make up the number eight Many parts arc misplaced. 


I, Si* *hi ttuntiikin of lii iftwlption <» 

a. TTw FiUHTTf rhy. fam A.D. \m lo iTSfi i hi *wtt ihi* iP-iHpiio*> b 170. 

1. Thi a™ ih-u li 

ofhimki the «th UwA pdiuiiw H-fio w ^ of U»e htacfl-oniflP of the 

BhoUijyiiCuni lYolnshl} m Yelujihi^ Nn Ken, Jk^nic owl ib««hefc. 
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as, for example, the Temptatjon of the l. u 

^ bcBmning of tiie roll after tlw two V 

ofie left of the welj-lmown set« of cioht S«>“P « the only 

<li« »« tfms li„B of iuootion b«*«„ 1 ^ ^ s life. TJ*,^ 

<*«>«>«>i, in spile oF its miiefation. is atmdy Ftigh. ’ 
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usc<J th^ |^;rm for these petty kfnefets of fki* k l Haji never 
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w Ch.^ 738. 

Shm, *fHiuvtt^ S««hwiLlLr ^ '*Wiiip Nut. Oimw-* w» ■ .e 

w 1775. The com !„ ■ * '™* revoH ^nj BjSi^ed vrith ma ini Hn Ur .1 *V Y*n( 

rh. ^ b«b ^ 

VivAntet, v« 1 ^ Tero* lu nj . PhhCcaiont ri« i ■ IVei j C»wa». 

^^SOhi And! th. IW.), ^*** f*^ t904. Ht™fler, di* Chin™ ^ “«u*tain d"trfw htto^ 

w*iehl>MMfc. t’tVTS.fT. The rafarmco to di. ri,!^ . t^ferwl to M 

*«Ai«i •« » tito p.^ in *, 

iiwiiBiffAtlcn. •*• NCVS^Ch, tW 1, ptae 2 b, NCYSA. H Thh 

”• iwm a, of oiHitto^, n 

^ ‘5rsLrj;i;s:* « 
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of Heaven, Emperor of a1) the Clnnas—to borrow the Russian way of phrasine, which 
welt connotes the glory and power emanating from the Chinese emperor, at least at 
times when he held sway over Turkestan, Mongolia and other countries, as was the 
case during a part, at any rate, of the glorious dynasty of T ang. Evetr when these 
jeweb were lost to the Emperor, he retained a good deal of gbry and splendour, 

Li Chfti is one of the rdgn names adopted by Tuan Oiili-hsing, who was the 
^rth ruler of the Hou Li kingdom wh ich lasted from 1096 to 1253, * when it was 
conquered by the Mongob and made a part of the Chinese empife. He was of the 
same Tuan family who founded the Ta Li kingdom and ruled it from 937 to 1094. 
After the two years* duration of the Ta Chung Kuo, the Tuan family again came 
into the hereditary name of ruler, if not the power, and the dynasty was known as 
Hsu (Ta) Li, or Later (Ta) Li,* The main events of the rdgn of Tuan Chih-hsing may 
be found in the Nan Chao yeh shih^ French edltiort, pages 104 6^ and the previous 

hbtory of the dynasty in the pages precegding. It will not be necessary here to go 
into further details , and i may add only that it was not unusual for the Chinese to 
refer to emperors by thdr reign names, as Li Chen is referred to m ihe inscriptions 
on our painting. For example, Ch'ien Lung is really the reign name of Kao Tsung 
Shun Huang Tf. 

Part II, The inscriptions and thdr dates 

Before dealing with die iconography of the lorrg roll. I will record my transla¬ 
tions of three of the inscriptions to be found at the end of the painting, following 
the pantheon of Buddhist divinrtks, those by Mido-kuang, by Sung Uen and by 
Q'icn Lung, It may be as well first to explain the correct fnteipretation of the date 
given by Miao-kuang. This name means "Vonderful Light,** and is the name in 
religion of a Buddhist monk. He gives the date of his own writing as the 5th year, 
cyclical characters k^ng-tru, of the period Shmig Ti, the 1st mondi, the Ilih day. 
The Qinesc scholar Sung Lien, in hb inscription, which follows that of Miao-kuang, 


, S« iN ™l-. of Yflr,r«Q. NCYS^. tr*. n** ^ by 

r. ■ CWn=. w ‘tw Chi™ t«t *1004 wWi ihdt Vart«n« d*iB. 

J!rr , . ,.■_TTw daw W ihB k 

cotropJ^Ri AJJ.«», Thb d« Bid thB af Uw P*t*« PWKim. I ^ by iha 

taf Yatinu% 2rM. 


« 
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P^'*^ Chia Hsf-whicJ, does 
eed have ^ wme cyclkaJ charactcrs^-n the rdan of the Emperor Li Tsuna of 

nTL^ He Jves 

for his choice of this year, as the rtader will pTcsentfy sec for himi^ff 

to Slifeia Tt MU t ' J V, “" '’“' t»i'«in8-»«i aWaidf 

which d.- ■„ on. 2«/“1°7U, vL?' 

th. .n,*™ Hsbo Tnunj, X 7 d UM ,t I T roo 
BW.y„,ofd« nn,n 2.^ s2 "’“I •k' 

Woilcmj bachward th«i w. mTL, , 1 . ^^“! ■ Vr insctiplion. 

i. 1175 «corii„r,.^ 7rt2i '•' ^7 7“" *" “7* '"J '«W 

Mcidoiial,!«, logical in Uib caw. &Lan773"!nriI76 ““7* *" '** 

Buddhist imago must have besi paimoj. ^ ^ 

\ believe this paintmg to be the orioinaP painted at thk k™^ j 
because m the first place it is well done with feeiino ^ ® 

the iconography is comparable amono rk' ^ and in the second, 

a'inswork. M^ko™ all M<"8 »"J 

on Puimingsof Ac Pah„ m 2? 7L "« Co"'"'i><« 

pninUn^ And.b«M.sS^™Lr.t:dr°r"\" 77»™'S""* 

V which to judge. Non. OU.^^ .l7 L r"'”'•’' i^oripttoo ' 

on.of.hich.^rhav^ aTmadT^j tontT^"^ “' 7“' -<*P<*o«s. 

nsdf. The second insctiplion is by Sung Lkn a schdur ITTl, '"'”''"8 


ic NCVSvChtd^ NCVS.iT.flM=J«H. 5 s 

i belw«. h.»j m tf »mpr*nlwii«ie eiruiri ,M Wk 

•** ***• 

SIT’.L te IdTri 


« 
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Museum i and if it had been a fotigery, these connoisseurs would have recogniied it 
as such* Sung Lien was SHih>chiang Hsiieh*sKib, or Consulting Scholar to the 
Emperor Hung ^u, the first ruler of the Ming dynast/, and was famous for his karri'' 
ing and for his good calligraphy. He has indeed been called "The chief literary man 
of the opening years of the Ming dynasty."' 

There follow translations of the three inscriptions^ the Chinese text of which 
may be consulted by referring to Appendix 1. My traitslatiotis are tentative, and i 
should be grateful for any suggestions or corrections. 

The inscription of Miao-'huang 

The artist Chang Sheng'wen, of the Ta Li (tingdom, has asLod rrre for a record 
(of my thoughts) concerning his pa'mtmg of various divinities, done for the benefit of 
all beings. 

There is the Void* there is the Absolute: There being the Absolute, there 
must be the Void. From the midst of the Void, from the depths of the Absolute, 
there spontaneously arises the Mrng-hsiang.* From the Ming-hsiang. arises the original 
power.' From this power come the manifold phenomena of lik. There is the 
crowd of beings ■ there are the Buddhas. The crowd of beings b immeasurabte * 
the sea of Buddhas is without a limit Duality causes forms and hardship. To save 
from bitterness and to promote knowledge, there are all the images. Truly, they are 
as if divine.' 

The artist admired and was InRucnced by the styles of Chang (S^g>yui)' and 
'W^u (Tao-tm)' and approaches the beauty of the works left by 

I, Tha Twh faiuruiliifuiu >unSGna chuvi 17, PW I7fc. > 

3. Tito it ihe pii n wfdUl tthn, 

S. Thi* iBmi, 1 chli ffliTrijBoiii u (he Twmi tlw Qut Mixtoii, ito ^liimiin moblt, aihfah 

btuB ilic Yin Hid fha Yu*. « ih* ind pondH pnvapUt v Iwcq, wMdi In twm by didr ■mmion pndi« 

dto "ton thcHiuiid chlnak" 

-5. A ftfl W If W'Ta wUm Bdundtod b^ rv,tnfclfti undef^ ^ dyri—yt h**** amptojad hyllKglUMWt 

Wu (tnWii A.D. S02-S49). S« S^«ei. A bijtafyflt«rtr CWnewjtoiMlni, Vnl L f«s«2Z.4. 

ti. Tlw(MiBeorWuT*fl.Hiiatin(i(iubtodly iltorBou wletoiitollnd»»no*liefQili«p«inijn*. H« Aowiihcd 
InAemlAllcoftheathflmury ind pakrUBi, bt^ miwh «1 ik w«k, ■ mimbw of fwttoS freiatoi ondtowtAicf 
Buddhis ta i iiplaf In tin m** til tthlcfi ptfvwod. 5w SinD, ciL, VoL I, 7t.^i 

7, TlW *ltSo-JHh prtMDiinad in Hw mu miy « tha Wu of Wu TtMw, it wintn With a iSttaieii 
ofunoto. In all chrM saHi, th# itmiaa only i» sMat; and whiln U It ptnaieally evtain ihu Qiane Sanp^yu 
•mi Ww T«a«to trt aW by iIh Gnt two «unM: ibn iitentiiy of ttit ihait ft p t uU aiii MCi l. h ii ponfiW ihat 
Wu ChinpaurSr Bwl in the Ttn* dyrnny Mid wm te»ep**n fm hk puntiir "w«** »«* dMnon*," is metiK. 
On the ochtf htni Wu Tut^ofTint ni»y be Intomlftl. He mi « nun of Ch'inprttw, 
under the neithem Sum djnmy. H* studied ih* ayk of Wu Ternai, ind mi waed fwhb%m pwtfn*. 
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It fs fitting to desire that the crowd of beings should have the Buddha nature 
at heart There arc only the Buddha and the crowd of beings ♦ the sacred and 
profane are not dificrent '^^^onders spring from the hand of the attbt i spiritual 
power radiates from his heart '^^^hen the family reverences fdhdnity), the country 
will flourish, and the individual will be at peace and will also be rich- 

Vritten by the monk Mtao-kuang in the Jth year, cyclical characters keng-tig, 
of the period Sh&ng T^, the first month, the eleventh day. 

Sung Lien s inscription 

The roll of Buddhist images was painted by the Master Chang Shertg-wen of 
the Ta Li kingdom. An inscr^tkm says that it was painted for the Emperor Li 
Ch€n, Afterwards there is the record of Mtao-kuang, dated the 5th year, cyclical 
characters kfing-tio, the 1st month, the flth day, of the reign of Sh€ng T«." All the 
images are in colour and gold and all are extremely weil painted . the calligraphv too 
can not be'called bad. 


Ta Li was originally, in the time of the Han dynasty, called ych-ya » at the 
time of Tang, it was known as Kan Chao, Various Man’ tribes were in posses- 
skso of it In the beginning, its name was Ta M&rg * then the name was changed to 
Ta U, which again was changed to the present name, (also read Ta L^. At the time 
of the Posterior Chin, when the SHih himtly was ruling (Chin), (this country) was 
under Tuan Ssu-p'ing. By the close of the Sung dynasty, it had become very weak. 
The govemmertt was in the hands of two brothers, Kao Hsiang and Kao Ho. 
During the ytian dynasty, Hsien Tsung destroyed the kingdom and divided it up into 
prefectures and districts. 


The cyclical year Keng-tni referred to is probably the 4th year of the period 
Chia Hsi in the reign of U Tsung of Sung (A- D. 1240) . and Li Ch&i was one of 
the descendants of the Tuan family. About this time, the whole country was stolen 
and overrun by the Man barbarians, who took possession of the imperial insignia 
and usurped the throne. It is not necessary to discuss (this chaos in detail). Now 
we have just taken a g limpse of the course of events. Nowadays men lake pleasure 


He pwntKl ttdlw divfaetiB tnd BiiiUhu and Bodhiaitvu and Aifauv TW k «lw Wu 

tlWdedonlyitTn^X.^ 

^ WaJaytolta hutea of OinoK inuii (pa^i m j). lA dine an ta be tognd n Sata/t Shn Mikb. 

zkniwiKry fitnetii Chime pvum, mkmn m Vd I rtm M b, Tbe 

r^lo«a^^^not« f™toai»mS.ai^opW ^ W n,^ h.„ a 

■nd not undEtarvuf ^ 

t* Bwberaiii inb^i of the latjtk 


« 
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in tlic vrrtiK of sincerity. All were ori^nalfy of a heavenly nature. In the beptmio^ 
there was no dtstincti«i between Chinese and baibarians« there was no within and 
without Indeed I 

The Ch'an monk Ti-t'ai of Tung Shan has acquired this roll by purchase—not 
cheaply—'j he keeps it, aamining it himself and showing H to others. I have 
written this eulogy and retunied it (the pointing} to him. 

Sung lien, of Chin-hua. scholar of the Han'tin. 

There are two seals impressed ; one, T ai-shih, a title glvwt to Han-hn gradu¬ 
ates I one. Sung Oring-fen, Chrng-lien was Sung Lien s ttu, a name or style taken 
at the age of twenty. 

Ch'ien Lung's inscription 

A pointing of Buddhist ^ images, the work of Gang Sh&ng-w^, ol the Ta Li 
kingdom of Sung times. 

Paintings of the Ta U kingdom are not to be seen every day t in coltections 
of paintings of different dynasties, there are few attributed to (men of this country). 
Now in the Pabce is kept a long raff of Buddhbt images by Chang Sbtng-win, a 
man of Ta Lr. On rt there are insc ri p ti ons , one by the monk Mtao-kuang, written 
in the 5th year of 5h£ng Ti, the cyclical year king-ttu, and one by Sung Lien, 
which states that this date corresponds to die 4th year of Chia Mst, during the rtign 
of Li Tsung of the Sung dynasty (A, D. 040). 

Formerly, I saw In Chang Chao s Collection of essays* an eulogy of a picture 
loU by an unknown artist of the Five Dynasties, and I am not sure that the author 
may not have bon rcferririg to the same painting, as he had made a thorough study of 
the Ta Li style. At the beginning of this eulogy, is givmi die date, the 1st year of 
the period Ching of the usurper Tuan Ssu-ying, which has been found to 


f. Tb« wd ii 'fkn\ pmUldy cMvcs S^knl ind k upUined u mmi^ 

hs ii$i b timat tn^nAf rMrkaitdi t9 the i ra feil ioP i qI viythii^ 8t«tdii&itti_ i a 

tnd ft Immawty Rd to th4 SmiM M Afl^4ayqd hfn» Ik die IndM dcflvHiBfi of ibe 

dhWtki dqdoMd. h wqdd not bt inei to fcfcr to Ch'irr piiriifto^ 

2, Dw^Citoa^Ki nymbend by QiIbi Luni aniong Mi Hm of In 173X Qw^ Oiu 

wu of dw SDtrd of ftmii hn tonti y and it hi Mnwlf latmdf impede gmaAton few bk fiJh jip w ^ 

vnmie dto DWu^gAMif of dSi iborigkrMJ hrricaiei In JCuikfncj. Gls* h Ctkmm btopupMol dktiofHiy^ 

NfctS. llmiWMhidin onuortw^^ 19 otonbir die CoflwHm of cast* f'^fred to. die int 
rivow ft ASimni li^ on Mtiu Ch'ien Uuii^ iot 10 Ay. Hcrte iny (mmlftiiM b jaftwJi muim. 
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correspond to the 3rd year of K ai ytJn of the Postcm>T Chin, or A- D. 946.* 
Now, the roll under discussion is a production of Soittbem Sun; times and dates 
thus some three hundred y»rs later* He (the author of the eulogy, 
presumably) records a painting of the A-tso-yeh* Kuanytn i but this painting of 
various Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Brahma, Arhats, the Eight Classes' and 
other divinities, does not include an A-tso-yeh Kuanyh. Thus, it is char that this 
is not the same painting seen by Chang Chao. In this roll, the various divinities are 
splendid in appearance, well esrecuted in colour and gold and full of vitality. The 
paper, made from the mulberry, is of excellent quality and old » though fine in texture, 
it is durable. It may be compared with the Chin-su-’chien paper. * An old pain¬ 
ting. so well preserved as this, should indeed be esteemed and treasured. The fact 
that the work was done by a foreigner should not cause any to regard it lightly.* 

The various parts of the painting are sadfy out of place. By examining the 
eubgies and criticisms, we learn that in the time of Hung Wu of the Ming dynasty 
(1368•SW'), this painting was in the form of a long rt^l and was kept in the T'ien- 
chich temple by the monk Ti-t' ai. At the time of Cheng T'ung (1436-50), the roll 
was damaged by water * and was made up into an album, k is not known at 
what time it was again mounted as a roll and thus restored to its earlier form. The 
mounting and remounting gave opportunity for mbtakes in arrangement. At the 
beginning of the roll are the standard-bearers and letaineis In procession and the 
emperor himself holding an incense burner in an attitude of reverence. The mutual 
relationships art not properly Indicated, for at the end of the roll are pamted the kings 


I ^ TWt a m Kafl of fwmt ; to ihf NCVS^Qi, ahmm h pt^ if h wd 35 > {NCVS-^i 

pi«cmthc pctM W«nCl^ dtirrr^rffcjiid^^of K^idYiin*« 

2. Oi Vi Luni it rcdfii^ntne the in kcovniiriot with Sung UtfiV inlB^ctuion d" i e. 

% Thai Rune n, ef M tr^rblkntiGfi. I 6o twt Iww to Jt rdWs- 

4, The P* O' compriM Divt (godi er ftRfsblp CicfpcaVRr diwn |ock>^ 

itiiiurt spirki^, GandhArvm (exliodil utiiklly htU^ifdi or <£virk$h fTtoirn a 

GtnEj* bdnft, Cneinkl d thff JCiETDnm{b«Jn*i intMirmto pc^Lffed Vgilii hunflin bodkA und bortn 

hudv iwiHiliiiM like ani Hjhsugi (bekii hilF-pylhoot hilMmmin ^ divkieh 

% A )fd!ow iupv mtak the wridnf the Sutit* Thepip^rdihf tof^ nj|^ 

I quy dm no! hew the appuinunee df baen y^bwed ki uiy ocher tAray ih«Fn hjf 

4 Chicfi Lttiii reivdt ths people of cbi icmi^kidepec>d«c^ JonsdwfB *f the lAidi befbrt D. 125^ 

fccfag^iri; mnd Ifideedi the ¥bH naiesrify of th* inhetHUmi ml tlul diae imat h§m bom mn^hums. The 
iTflilt hewe been Itr isrontly linged wiib Indw end Nepekae irrffgeoce ihm dm ti Owii proper* 

7* Nbdoub dutlft^efa It lihc Kmpk. 
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of sixteen countries in India. The monk Tsung-b says that these kings are Outside' 
Guardians of the Law. Individuals of the same class should be put logethcr,' 


At my (the Emperor's) order. Ting Kuaii-p'eng* copied this paintings and styled 
his copy a painting of a foreign king worshipping ButWhisi divinities. After the Four 
Guardian Kings/ come the various Buddhas, Patriarchs and Bodhisattvas, on to the 
two precious banners,*' Thus, doing each figure sepaiateiv, he copied the roll, I 
have had these two rolls, the source and the stream of the world of the Law treasured 
tether, so that the roll may never again be wrongly lemountd with its parts in 
disorder, but that this original scroll may be as it was of old. 

In ancient times, there were (Wa) Tao-ttu, (Lu) L^-ch'ieh.f and other 
masters who chose Buddhist subjects for their paintings. So splendidly did they 
succeed in realizing the grandeur and majesty of the various manifotations that 
thdr works have been copied without end. 

I have not heard that on the Lion Throne or in the Eker Park/ there were 
trac^i of vulgarity. Although the Buddha b without the illusions of the social self 


mwamn uiesq. ffiRpi 


I. The dwicto VU'. tbenUy, It u«l fbr hetnUoic. ind m.y 

BrAhitiini mtverud la Budiihixm, 

Qr« Un, befall th. emp«» «.d hh minu. 

pU^tltfaii^^lhtrd] Mh the lixiwi IdfliR or a in*y««n iKu ihe«i.mldre«ih««foD^t»V! rnpmr 

doubt. Hi. .H. 

I. Tint wu A luinir u -ififl court laf ChW him. (n iht m ie 

„„ rf«. I«i«l*d.QT.» 

Hotel*, (WtfMdiiim ^ ^ 

mydweripbnn of ih, pwaina. nnj, ^ ite P.Ur, J Mir.TT, T^ (,* Pihi» in.h, Tlrf 
J93l.2,h.^ «> l««Cl,i« bd«. I ttMd^d th. temw, i„ U« my«udy « "fe w«i„ rf 

Jit.trtr ;r iz. "i t; 

oroT * ciw -TIk ffixtto, Arhil A. VvLTtS!" 

_ttenwwcf SWiywnuABu^ i 
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or of die and althcngh, wliEditr united or separated (Le., whether manifested 
in die wodd at ^ah ya ii m m—or other Mano^ Buddhas—or umnanrfest m the 
DhaimalcjlyaX be has no idea of dtstlitstnsfdng, nevathekss, ve in this world of 
de^re, rF we wIsA to suggest by painting the peace that passeth understanding, must 
seek to do so by symbol like Mount Sumeru and the fragrant sea (that surrounds H)* 
Thus, even one (hop in the tide of phenomena, we naturally separate into the pure and 
the ordinary. 

I have recorded the preceding. 

The year of Kud-wei of the reign of Qi'ien Lung (f7^), the fOth month, die 
I5th day, wTiaen by the imperiai btvsh and stamped with three seals—one, Ch'ien 
Lung t on^ T4-'ta*tzu'tsai - • - 
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SOME ASPECTS OF STOPA SYMBOLISM* 


Bj ANAGARIKA VftAHMACARI GOVlNOA 

V» Piie-bud<lhistk engine of st&pa symbolism 

In MahaySna Buddhism the transcendental symbohsm of the crown- 

infl parts of the stSpa got a new impetus. Thmr stnicture became more and 
more ebborate and extensive and the number of stones steadily increased 
from five to seven, to nine, to eleven, and finally to thirteen Bhamis. The general 
outline of the stupa was no bnger dominated by the dome but determined by 
an upward movement which raised and multiplrcd the substructure, narrowed 
the dome, enlarged the HatmtkS ar>d elongated the ^re. The drrectiort of 

the religious outlook had turned from a completed past to the growing future, 
frdm the idcaf of an accomplished Buddha to that of a becoming one, from 
the world as it is to the world as it shcsuld be and as it had been dreamt of in 
the vision of mount Meru's supramundane realms. In this vbion the religious 

aspirations of the Buddhists and the followers of the Vedas met i on 

this ground only their compromise was possible, ’^/e are therefore justified 
in thinking that it was not a men accident that at the time when TvlahSySna 
was in its bloom, at about the fifth century, a type of religious architBCture came 
into existence which realized the spiritual and structural tendency of this vision 
(which was embodied In the crowning parts of the stitpa) in a parallel but otherwise 
inckrpendent form, developing into what is known to us as the Sikhara type of Cemple. 

The earliest stages of this type are still wrapped in darkness. It seems 
diat they did not originate before the Gupta period. The earliest example 
dating from the fifth century is a vothre Sikhara temple found at Samath. 

The vilbge hut itself b the prototype of these shrines. And as the hut 
serves the earthly life, the shrine serves the cuh of lifc-givmg and ltfe~ 
preserving f^es (generally personified in the sun-god). It stood in the shadow 
of the sacred tree and was surrounded by a fence as a demarcaticin of the sacred 
• Sb 1,1. & O. A„ wL IL tip. OT—IW, 
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place. The ground-plan of the shrine, like that of the altar, was almost square 
and the roof high, erthcr on account of the fire or in order to distinguish it from 
ordinary huts. The development of pyramkbl and conicat forms (as in the case 
of the spire of the stupa} was more or less pre-conditioned. 

The temples were erected within the village, while the tumuli which served 
the cult of the dead were built outside their walls. The Buddhist stOpa which 
combined the elements of the vilbgc sanctuary with that of the ancient tumulus 
recognized In its form that life and death are only the two sides or poles of the 
one reality of the world, complementmg and conditioning each other, as the 
co-existent principles of Vi^u and ^iva.*^ 

To think them separate is illusion and only as long as the vml of MSyd 
has not been lifted, the worship of these two forces proceeds separately, some¬ 
times even as two differoit forms of religion. But once it has been understood 
that the plant cannot be bom to the light before the seed has perished in the 
dark womb of the earth, that the egg must break in order to give life to a 
new being, that transformation ts that which conditions life, "that we arc living 
our death and dying our life"—if this has been understood, then the great synthesis 
takes place, and the foundation of a world-religion is established. Existehce is 
constant transformation, i.e- it combines the elements of stability and change. 
Transformation without constancy, bw, or rhythm is destruction. Constancy 
without transformation means eternal death. He who wants to 'preserve' h'is 
fife will lose it He who does not find his inner bw (dharma) will perish. 
The principle of 'Siva' without the regulating force of 'Vifijn' b destruction. The 
principfeqf 'Visnu' without the creative dynamics of 'Siva' is stagnation. The 
same holds good for all the other pairs of opposites under which the universe 
appears to us. Their mutual , lebtions and their interpenetration in every stage 
of existence are illustrated by the archHectuial composition and development of 
the stflpa and the ideas connected with it 


The hemisphere stands for the dark and motherly forces of the earth the 
ffansformmg power of death (and rebirth), the concentration of yoga and asceticism 
(ascetics and yogms always preferred cemetenes)* 

The craie « vKir M the einillar pyramkUl forms, cboclerised by ow 
pointednees end verticil dhettion stand for the forces of the son: lioht and 
life, repmsented by the B,e.alta, (harmild) and the tree (spite); Tk tree late, 


I. t* mun W vnikMnid. thu oanraicTif^ tfhc pHneideiof ShtiAnd V«ist. 

« ™ch wl.h .h, 


I 

I 
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on includes all the other symbols representing the universe (mount Mem), 
The sun and the stars are its fruits, and its branches the dt0etent worU*planes, 
Tree worship Has been preserved in Buddhbm until the present day, the 
worship of tight in that ofc'Amitabha (the Buddha of infinite light, the sun-Buddha, 
who emanates innumerable 'enlightened beings', the worship of life in that of 
AmitSyus (who is only another form of AmMbha). The idea of the Adibuddha 
and his emanations shows that with the ad vent of MahaySna the symbols of the 
sobr cult came again to the foreground. 





VL delations between stQpa and Hindu-archrtecture 
'M'ith the revival of Brahmanism Siva became the exponent of all those 
principles that were connected with the hemisphere of the siilpa while Vi$m* continued 
the tradition of sun worship as represented in the conical or pyramidal spire, 

Siva is called the 
yogin among the gods t 
he unites in himself asce¬ 
ticism ’and ecstasy, 
concentration and acti¬ 
vity » he is the liberator, 
dre destroyer of the 
world of illusion, the 
transformer, the creative 
principle (liAgam), the 
potential force of the 
womb (therefore moon 
and water are hts 
attributes). 

Vijrju represents the 
law, the direction in 
movement, the sun that 
rotates and moves in 
its prescribed course ^ 
he is the preserver of 
life, the protector of 
the world, the illumina¬ 
tor, who rides In his 
sun car (vimana) from 


Scflpi^ptinctple ir 

Outlbe of the OWmArijA rtihi in r^vwhgsumn » tn af the 

Vtmln«-typa of umpitfp k> which iHe or pmvliaiMmndpli- 

gowtrfu iSv lyitem. in which ewh ynii etfirwsci osnirilH^iii^iL kt tfcw 
fennk comiXiAEion the borisjrmi dunmr h [hdui ihr MpfWtfd- 

nHM«fnenl- 
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horison to horizon, the bving fncrut and helper of all creatures {cf. avatars). 
His main attribute is the wheel of the law (dhannacakra). 


The south of India is mainly Sivaitu: and has preserved the dome as the 
crowning part of the temple. Up to the present day the technical term for this 
dome or cupola is "slDpi" (see drawing on p. 27). The north, however, which H 
more inclined towards Vi^nuism. prefers the Sikhara (see drawings, bdow). This 
fact proves, that psychologically and symbolically the cupola ts closer related to 
the principle of Siva, the Sikhara to that of Vi^u. 





The crown¬ 
ing spire of a 
stOpa with its 
Bhiimis or strata 
of world planes, 
in ’ this respect 
corresponds to 
the &khara. In 
the Orissa tem¬ 
ples {Fig. 3) it 
is divided into 
five Bhumis, 
which are sub* 
divided again 
into smaller 
strata (just as 
the BhUmb in 
the psycho-cos* 
mic world sys* 


ArcliiltiiUjf a 1 uid rvLitkifu bidiMvn ihe ^ilhliAn ccd 

tHe t7«irninc put af the nOpe 

devaiion of Orkn Silihm 3] with 'itt corriputble 

ta dx ROpdoka^bhOinlt the fioddhiif p u r ch o c opiwtt* rvfr<?KnteJ by lh< ipire of a irtlpi 
w|b r gm o tr yairon. of Aimkh fcaieli ttfiriTillfttiTin Fig. | ihmvi a 

fhlitUr teriMftim oi a Nep^eic ^Qp*. The (xunbji>iLi»n of wd 

THpaudhirik f Km btfcn fraerv«d bi ib« tcmrinukifi of ihc Tlhean itfSpt Imchorbri^ 
<Rg, 6V Tttptudh^ k }m% by m hoeoniBc umbftOia Irnm whkh rnwt pfob^ly 

ki hu betm [krjyind# The of th& TrtpHudhiim it exuiEy ihc wnt ai that of iht 
Qripn«| honorific umbnlU 4 an^ Uppcf part of Rg. 5)i. 

The Bhiimis culminate in the Vedika, the sacred quadrangubr 


tem of Bud- 
dhim : there 

are, for instance, 
five Supaloka- 
bhQmb, each of 
them subdivided 
into three and 
more classes), 
enclosure (Sinh, 
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"hauraes kotuva" correspondme to the Harmika and ike Vedfc altar), ttrWh 
is crowned by the Amabka or Amalasara, the "pure kemd', upon which the 
Amrtakaiate, the vessel with the water of imTnoit3fity--which ts also the 
attribute of Buddha AmitSytis » placed. According to the Divyivatbna the 
primitive Caitya ended In a kind of pot, which was called KalaSa ffucci, "'Jndo- 
Tibetica" I, p. 47, nl). 

There can be no doubt about the symbolical relationship between the Maha- 
yana-Buddha Amitabha, the Buddha of infinite light (and life, in his aspect of Ami- 
tayus) and Vifnu, the sun-god. Both of them are supposed to incarnate their love 
and Compassion in the form of helpers and teachers of humanity ; as Bodhisattvas 
and avatars, ^th of them have the wheel of the law as their attribute. The 
Dhamacakra is also ascribed to the historical Buddha Sikyamunr. But it was 
only used to represent him in his Vijiyuitic aspect, as the establisher of the Dhanna, 
in the act of setting in motion the wheel of the law at his first sermon at Samath.' 
The other great events of his life, his enlightenment and his PartnirvSna, were hinted 
at by the tree of enlightenment *and the Caitya. This means that the historkal 
Buddha cannot be connected exclusively with cither the Vijriuitic or the Sivaitic 
aspect. He represents the one or the other according to the period of h'ts life. The 
orthodox school has never given any attribute to their Buddha image because their 
worship was centred on the one historical Buddha and even when his predecessors 
were depicted he could easily be recognized by his positron. Later on, when other 

Buddhas were introduced by the MahSyanists, Sakyamuni was characterised by the 

alms-bowl, the symbol of the ascetic, which shows that his quality of a yogin, liis 
Sivaitic asprect, was felt as hs main characteristic by the followers of Mahaydna. 
And in fact the orthodox schools themselves emphasised strongly the ascetic side of 
Buddhism (vinaya) and in their architecture the tumulus or dome shape of the stflpa 
prevailed. The followers of the Mahflyana on the other hand tried to avoid the 
exclusiveness of asceticism by taking the whole world into their scheme of salvattoti 
and emphasised the Visnuitic qualities of the Buddha which transcend the historical 
personality and temafn a permanent source of light to the world. Thus the solar 
symbolism of the world tree came again into prominence, while the hembphere of 
the stupa became one element among others and the vertical development of tt 
monument proceeded farther. 

VIL Fundamental form-principles 

Before we continue our description it may be useful to summarize the main 
ideas suggested by the two fundamental form-principles, hemisphere and cone : 

8 


die former standing for cenbaHsation, the bttei for verticat direction and one* 
pointedness, which irray also be represented by laperinB pyramids with square or 
polygonal base. 

Hemisphere; Cone: 

solar worship 


lunar worship 
motherhood—earth 

symbols.: moon, taunis, Triliih, yoni- 
liAgam 

night (unity o^ interpenctratton) 

cuh of the dead 

tumulus 

hemisphere of the stOpa 

cupola, pavilions, barret-vaulted roofs 

horizontal development 
concentration 
inner activity 
inner transformation 
asceticism (hermit Nfo) 

revolution (paravftti) 

intnitive 

yoga 

help from within 
sdf-deliverance 

belief ia the diviire quality of man 
$1va, the yogin 
the traittformer 
creative (potentfol) 
beconimg and dissolving 
freedom (nlrvSna) 


fatherhood—shy 

symbols : sun, disc, whed, lotus, tree 

day (unfoldmcnt, differentiation) 
cuh of Ide 
vilbge sanctuary 
conical or pyramidal spire 
pyramidal and conical towers with 
square and polygonal bases 
vertical development 
emanation 
outer activity 
inner stability 

worldly or practical morality (family 
life) 

evolution 

discursive 

pufa 

help from without 

deliverance by grace 

belief in (be human quality Of god 

Vifnu, the sobr god 

the preserver 

stimubtive (growth) 

being 

bw (karma) 


These two categories of principles complement each oe:hcr and were never 
completely separated, as the history of religion and reli^ous architecture shows. 
There was, on the contrary, a constant tendency towards fusion which succeeded 
more or less in the periods of highest religious culture and expertence. But the 
aquation Siva-Vl^u was never comfdetely solved, because there is an irrational 
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residue beyond expression and calcutatkJii which has its root in ifce feet that the 
world cannot be divided into equal halves, because there » a third fMtnciple which 
takes part in the other two. In ibis way there are no complete contRSts—even in 
opposites there is something in coinmon—and on the other hand iJiM is no absolute 
identity between anything existing in the world. 

The third great principle which partly overlaps the other two is the BiahmS 
principle. Its main lealurcs are those of extension, anfoldment, birth, manifestation, 
materialisation, universal expansion. In its expansive character it is not determined 
by one direction Itke the Vijtju principle, but acts m all directions simultaneously. 
Its stereometrical equivalent ts the cube. 

^e have not yet spoken of this fundamental form, becanse ft has been com* 
bined with both the other principles of architecmre and has no deciding influence on 
our classiffcatfOR. Just as irt Hindu religion, Qrahm§ is supposed to be ^herent in the 
aspects of Siva and Vi^nu, and b not considered and worshipped sefwarely, so the 
principle of Brahma, of materialisation, is immanent in the other two fmnciples, in so 
far as they take material shape, come into appearance and unfold thentselvcs. 

The Buddhist starts from the experience of the world of sense perception and 
frees himself from its overpowering diversity and its unsatiable thirst <Jf becoming by 
analysing its elements and reducing them to their fundamental taws. He thus over¬ 
comes the Brahma aspect of the^ wodd by the Vifrru aspect of the law 
jfdharma' in its noumenaj character, 'larma' in its phenomenal appearagee, in its rela¬ 
tion to action). This struggle is the foundation of the Biiddha*s5sa«§, represented 
in the basis of the stflpa, the mass of which is reduced step by step, from its greatest 
unfoldmcnt to its greatest concentration. The personality of the SKker of truth, 
however, with progressive understanding loses the narrown^s of pamkalarity. He 
becomes the embodiment of the ineluctable law, of the living and yet M rigid proce¬ 
dure of the world. And so the new aim presents itself, not only as freedom from 
the limitatkms of personality and the impubes that form and maintain it, but 
equally as freedom from the law of the world, which b the woriditeell, for the 
world does not possess this law as something additional but consists in this con¬ 
formity to law, S.e., in action and reaction (karma-bw-cosmos*world). In this 
sense the Enlightened One is able to overcome the world within hb own being 
by the annihibtion of karmic tendencies (samskara) and the chain of dependent 
origination (pratltyasamutpada) by which nitvaija is realized. This is the bst step 
from the principle of VifQU to the principle of Siva— as symbolized in the stflpa s 
hemtspherc^e deliverance from the formed, to the un-formed : the uhimare uansition 
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from law to freedoin. ^hife the first stage seeks freedom m the \:osinos'^ the 
deliverance from becoming into being and from the undirected and indiscriminate 
thirst for eitistcncc, the 'chaos', to the consciously directed existence, the last stage 
seeks freedom h'om the 'cosmos. The term cosmos as used here, d^otes the 
experience of the world under the aspect of the law. Buddhism itself also belongs 
to the cosmos, that is, as far as its mental form b concerned. Only in meditation, 
with attainment of the Argpaloka stages, does the breaking loose from the 'cosmos' 
begin, and nitvania lies beyond these. 

But in order to be freed from the 'cosmos—the ultimate object of suffering in 
the stage of the highest, most refined consciousness —one must be capable of ex¬ 
periencing it, must really experience it. One must first have found one's way to 
freedom in the law before one can attain to freedom from the law, that is to 
freedom final and complete. 


The Parinirvana of the Buddha becomes the starting point for fiis followers 
and for the future world, to go his way again, on the basis of hb Nobk Eightfold 
Path, into which he condensed his experience. This new basb is represented by 
the Harmika from which the tree of life rises as a symbol of future attainments, 
fulfilling the sacrifice and the message of the past The spire shows again 
the gradual reduction of the world (cosmos) until it reaches the point of complete 
unity which transcends all 'cosmic' experience and realties the perfect Sanyatf or 
metaphysical emptiness. The cone b crowned with a ball’ (kaeraella) ot simitar 
forms of the Sivaitic principle. 


It goes without saying that the formal and symbolical development in con* 
formiiy wHh the principles of Brahma, Vij^u and Siva took place automatically, 
I.C., jn accordance with the inner necessHics of the human psyche, without being 
conscious to the originators of those moirumcnts,—at least not in the earlier periods, 
ter on, specially among Indian Buddhist architects, these principles may have 

^omc known to those who were initiated into the esoteric meaning of architectural 
torms and metaphysical symbolism. 

Manasara the four-sided pillar is called Btahmaldnda the 
^bol of Siva) I1,is tonnoniiB wll witk our lespuctivu dassificalions of the 
nd afer »ay) ; th e BtahmS chaiuter of the s^uate platfoim and (law on) 

I. Perftapi [jbHvtd bom iht bltJt. 
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the square terraces of the base t the Sivaitic character of O^e dome f the 
Vifuuitic character of the HannihS which, as we shalJ see bier on, was idents^ 
fied with the Eightfold Path. But we Irave to keep in inind that m architectuK: the 
ground-pbns of dte different parts are not alone decisive, but there is also their deve> 
bpment in the third dimension and the rebttons amonf themselves, which are deter¬ 
mined by their architectural composition and modify their meaning. The cubical 
Harmiks, for instance, which starts already from the principle of ^iva (hemisphere) can 
not have the same symbolical value as a cubical element in the actual basis of the 
monument. The basal terraces grow narrower with every step, which means that the 
Brahma principle decreases arid gives room to another. The vertical and one- 
pointed tendency itself is a Featute of the Vi^ntiliic principle. In tlie ground-plan 
the hemisphere and die cone show the same shape, which means that also symboli¬ 
cally they have something in common, namely the Sivaitic priiicbl<t i but in the third 
* dimension the cone is quite different from the hemisphere, otpressing a onc-poiated 
vertical movement, which means that the Vijijuitic principle is combined with it 
In this sense we can say that the cone itself represents the Vifnuidc character and 
tliat the shape of its ground -plan only modifies it towards the principles of BrahmS 
or ^iva. 

In later Buddhist symbolism the four-sided pillar is associated with the 
Buddha, the efght-sided with the SaAgha, the sixteen-sided one or the round 
column with the,Dharma. Buddha has been put in the pbee of BrahmS, because 
he is the originator, the creator of the Buddhist religion, the Sarigha ts compared 
with Vt;9U, as the preserver of this doctrine, and the Oharma fs compared with 
Siva, because It is not the world-preserving bw of god V^u but the law that 
proclaims the impermanence, the suffering and the non-substant'ality of the world. 

This transformed terminology is of no importance as far as our architectural 
definitions go and is interesting only in so far as rt shows that god Vf^riu's Dharma 
is not to be considered an equivalent of the term Dharma as used in Ekiddhi^rr. 

VIII. Scholastic symbolism 

■P 

Schobstic symbolism though it had Its Origin In the philosophy and psy¬ 
chology of orthodox schools existed side by .side with the symbolism of later 
periods.* 

THi divim of ind hu nmer liwi»Jbia u tojic tdiotui ud f( WB 

Ike m lis ihaae temn ww ihoukl be ooA&ious tsf ihtif Ikmhcd fnii^dcd THzy oripimed tt tmjnoia 

council m dbounifm ftbout tiit kfE&li of BuMhion. Accon^ lo liht TrijpitiUi ibMian can bt Mokned m 
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The extension of the name Mahayana was, and is, of a vague and (lukJ 
kind» Those to whom it was applied formed no closed unit. And this is 
true of most of the so*i:3lled 'sects'. They frequently overlapped ht their heretical 
views."') 

This overlapping can be observed also with regard to the symbolism of the 
stiipa and there to an even greater extent, as architecture is more apt to express 
fundamental ideas than small dogmadcaf differences. These fundamental ideas 


lhfee«t*jttbyth.l lifuiArtluii, by ihtl of * Prtcefcahuiddha. by thtt ef ft Sftimiilambuddbft. VWtitft »h« 
Sftmmt^buddhi fkw nsi P*rirfbbto. betati hi^ng uti^ u ib> world the Pbftmm* wKdi h> hai Ibund 
bit owifl ellorti to innomffftbta ckblifvei, ih# FftWfku buddhft tnd ibe Arthin arc raaliiing ihb Dhamioft (die fofnter 
indeputd^y, ib# Ifttiftf unde- iS* urilinc* af ^ SimmliftBiboddhi} lA ibft diortait {MRibk wny, widiout pcnisiiiria 

flf cuhmEinf lb* f*cijki«i A viftiTfed te»i:Hir- 

li Mma Ofihe ArihaA* the PftCoki^idJhir tncf tbi SjTmnlwmbtfJJb* frarcl^ duu^zd as 
lypei of iFlcn* while m Ktrnfib'i tmu iftey wan OQTKeJvwcS u Sfld thfa fif vkm thw could bt nfi 
dc^bc that tha ideal ^ a Ftf-ca Bnl^ihttrKd On* the hi^wc. || b rtOt {inahahie fhat aJiy Buddhbi! achod rag«aed 
thb id*a^ but thtn may havt bcao individuals who prrfvind the rharter Way of in Arahari either bewise tlwy fbuial 
ir iTxn ccninn JaJ iq the* own lempetamBrit and diM^er ot because they thought that there wia laule *:hiinfy ^ 
«F«r uiaining thf higheat kliaL IhuM h each lEihccI of Buddfibm there muit have 

(mahAytna) ai tiWiC Ml ol llw kw (hiruyftruLt kluJ. 


In even ruiWibdayi it b t CuflOfti b tbe fOUtham Caumrkf of auddhom. ih^ m£| thw who ate caineidy 
buHTestMd b ibsir felt^on ehoov* on* of theic idleads, and urcwi of dmiti deckle for the Idcmil of Buddhahoodi ihe 
BodhaiaitvamiJTia- The Maldyliia bdaal tf rEOOgruzsd nnd followed even in the uountrioi of aMatM HJoayinJi, 
Bcjddhbni and ihetefflu Hmaylria and Mahl>4rtM ihoold not be u»d mi ^ntiKirve ehuacteriiiict of two ArpatMte 
groufH «x KHoola of Puddhiun kjf only vn (he of bdlvidiial Lkab or m ihe nrictl/ hutotioal seine dF the 

two p^iei at Kaniflia^ 0Owl Si whli:h* by the (he ThmyldlFis, ih^ugh they ™. tilaf on 
with Hirk&ylnvf&, were not ptwntt wM* finm those who viere pf«ienf only the fbllMen of the MahljAna 

ideal haw iUrvTVBi Thadilfcwn ihould be called by cbc tnmat Azy ^ lo dwTWehirt, and aa (here 

ara rwoe w^o eall thslr sdiwl Htnaytoa thk term may be dnijjped ahofeihef* 


The hit that ih* Thcnt^Adini did not entef kito 1 ^^e dtKaiHlBn thatn thaso two kieaii b noi on|y auitsd by 
ibe impartial aibtude of die F^li Tloi|afea whkh kavea the choiEc m the indWklual, but aim by the Kathivatthui the 
lateit booic qf the Abhidhamma, dealing wilh the pmti of Cdniravcny wilt rm^rd to the early eighlHn mhcaili of 

fliiddham, anwcia which iwirhif the iwm 


Whwe lAncia all these Khcwti does (ho rne of Mshiylnbin coma In 7 The Chineae pilgrima apedt of Mahl^ 
ytiiKH and HinayfnhBr qF MahtoAghiVai, Mahiriiiliaba^ Vvt^wftdim and Sammitlyu. of Sihaviai, Uhoitat^ 
vidinf, of the l\jbba*da and Aparausda Vihirvi. The date asHfloed to Fa-h’ian N about A D. 400. The coninieiaanA 
as^haw k. wdtfen either by Buddhaghoga, ot. pwb1y. 1^ *one of hit ichdoT b pmhably half a century kief. 
Why irethete wefl.knawn in the Biiddlim wMmrnadhfih^ latter writer ? 


One thin« feerm toly Edeat bi thk yei Ufiachred probknw namely that Fabian and YiiaitOwaof whose 
eh^clea btougk the cEsfcncricm brio womkw™ have pven the Chi™ versiom qf ihe namei Mahftyftrw and 

to recosn a^ a. eidi^ by firn^iaod oWalion o, by ba-my. Emdturimi 

wha^ tn SudEtiagb^ 1 sdkaol were known unJer cfuka diQer^ dn^ialiofn^ 


L C. A F. fthyi Davkh^ "Pbintt of Comreven/* ITklf^VatthuL XLV-XLVl. 
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of the AbWhammawlidi contend* pfcilosopjicol ,„d psydielogical 
conimor to .11 Khook of Buddhism, »|«Ik, mute ^ id„di*w 

emptrical or metaphysTcaf, objiectivfstic or subjectivistic, etc. 

tht aall'I'” ^ *'«"'*apbimion of 
T"’ Abl.dh.mrai which throw , 

Shl on the ideas tkn wm connected with the sthpa even In pie-Mahayan. times. 

»!■■ I. ** 7 "“"i 7:" '1Ceylonese Digobas the socle of the sdina 
which was foraierV of a low cylindikal shape had been divided into ihtee sims to 
whi^lalet cm a new basis was added, while the three concentric steps slowh, 
nwrgctf tnto ihc cupola m the form of 'ornamental bangles'. ^ 

A simibr psocess toot place in the development of die Indian stnpa : the 
cyWnc was Bmt raised and hder on subdivided into a numbe. of steps, but 

^d of losing^ m|^ep«nfece it gained iaimporance by akin, in the railings 

snbstru^iTn T""” 'I™'"'* of tl« 5urt«e of the devnad 

^cara nnd m place of the Toraga. them were sairca.es leading from dm (onr 
quarters of the universe to ^ terrace on top of the soefe. 

These st^c^ which emphasised the universal character of the -, 

^ apparenify fom-rannOT of the square basal sirucaies, which led up to the 
cu^la in swral saps. This change coincided with the advent of MahSyJna 

^dhism and was, B seems equally accepted by all Indiau schools of Buddhism just 
as the universal attitude itself of the MahSyjina. ^ 

■^sym^ meaning of the dilfetmit para of the stupn accodin* to dm 
^ripbon of dm Tanm. is as follows (cf. scheme. In elmratiou on p, afifamlt 

hori2ontal proicchon on p. 40 ) : ^ " 

whole Lu^ “« •«? of the four^ded basal Mmctane, i. e., the foundation of the 

«1 “i (kaygmipassang satipa„hSn=ip) . 

2 Zt r »1P-). (3) n,indful3« 


f. Cf. Tg«jj: J j -Me-gd n„y, Ti't t,V »| -ni-, Ind5«c <d 
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II. The soiond stq> of the 
four-sided basal structure corres¬ 
ponds to the Four Efforts (catUn 
satnmappadhandni) ; 

(1) the effort to destroy the 
evil wikh has arisen (uppanndnatp 
p3palcinai|i pahanSya viyamo) t 
(2) the effort to prevent the evil 
^hich has not yet arisen (anuppan* 
nartaip plpakinarp anuppadlya 
vayfimo) , (3) the effort to produce 
the good w^hich has not yet arisen 
(attuppannanarp IcusaJ^natp uppS- 
daya viyamo) , (4) the effort to 
cultivate the good that has arisen 
(uppannanaip (cusalSnarp bhryobha- 
vSya vayarao). 

ivi. "po,« 

<«nadh«lrtya„) , (J) A. faculty of ,lon (puwLiyt!,) ^ ‘“-“WnHion 

".Wfafacsc. coneeZ™ ^Z'lL 

(latent) and die active side of di. d^oilps represent the passive 

paKdcallyasonecat^ Ttesatj^rri^L^ '^■«W 

thay were originally one demeni il. “^•“"'al ccwnteipails : 

an. element, >!« "-adurtor beP™, rta 
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the hemisphere, and <rcre spirt irrto two according to the usual tendency of bier 
periods to subdfvklc or to tnultipfy tbc onginal elements. 

Obviously only the three fourfold categories were to represent origiitaDy the 
cubic basal structure and in fact the older types of square-tetraced stupas show only 
three steps, as we can see from the usual Ccybncsc, Nepalese and Burmese Dsgobas 
and from certain Tibetan Chortens which represent replicas of ancient indtan stupas, 
A good example of the latter kind is a Chorten built by one of the kings of Western 
Tibet at Sheh in the Upper Indus Valley (Plate V), 

V!. The cupola (anrja) represents the Seven Factors of Enlightenment (satta 
bofjhafiga)! 


(1) mindfulness (satisambojjhafigo)» (2) discerning the truth (dhammavieSya 
sambojfhaftgo) , (3) energy {viriya sambojjhaftgo) , (4) rapture (piti samboflhaftgo), 
(5) serenity (passaddhi sarabojjhaftgo), {(^ concentration (samadhi sambojjhartgoj: 
(7) equanimity (upekkhs sambonhahgo], 

VII. The Harmika corresponds to the Eightfold Path (a{tha maggaftgani): 

(I) right views (samma di^hi) , (2) right aspirations (samuia saipkappo) »(3) 
right speech (sanim3 vSea), (4) right action (samma kammanto) , (5) right livelihood 
(sainma a^vo) t (6) right effort (samma vayamo) j (7) right mindfulness (samma sati] » 
(3) right concentratiorr (samma samadhi), 

VIII. The stem of the tree of life corresponds to the Tenfold Knowledge 
(na^qt) I 

(I) knowledge of the law t (2) knowledge of other persons' thoughts t (3) 
knowledge of relations» (4) empirical knowledge » (5J knowledge of suffering i 
(6) knowledge of the cause of suffering i (7) knowlet^ of the annihilation of 
suffering $ (8) knowledge of the way that leads to the annihibtron of suffering j 
(9) knowledge of the things connected wirh despair i (10) knowledge of the non- 
productioti of things. 


Up to the Harmika or the seventh element in the constnfctiDn of the stflpa, 
the Tatrfuf follows word by word the enumerations of the P5li-Abhidhamma as 
found for instance in the third paragraph of the seventh chapter (Satnuccaya- 
Sahgaha) of Anuruddhas Abhidhammattha-SaAgaha. Though this work carmot 
have been written before the d^th centu^f A. D., it is exclusively compiled from 
the canonical Abhidhamma books and if we see a Tibetan text like the one 
mentioned based on a parallel Sanskrit version which does not only have the same 
sub|ea>matter but even the same arrangoTKiTt down to the smallest details Ifte the 
10 
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or<!er in which the respective terms FolJow each other, we witness the faithfulness 
of tradition and the accuracy of Indian and Tibetan compilers and transbtors. 

Thera Anuruddha was compiling hi$ Abhidhammattha-SaAgaha in Ceylon, thousands 
of miles away in Tibet pious monks were translating Sanskrit texts into their own 
language. And though both drew their knowledge from a source that lay at least 
thousand years back, their results were in almost perfect accordance I When however 
certain differences occur, they cannot be attributed to misunderstandings but to 
later additions which are necessary expressions of a historical development 

In our particubr case for instance, it is characteristic that the categories 
representing the stupa up to the Harmika arc identical with those of the orthodox 
anon while those which correspond to the tree of life show certain deviations. 
This indicates that the development of the more elaborate shape and symbolism of 
t crooning p^rts of the stupa (htf) took plncc in later penods and under the 
influence of post*canonical ideas closely connected with the growth of MahaySna, 

The deviations of the post-canonical categories can be seen by a compari¬ 
son with the corresponding group, as found in the Pali canon (DIgha-Nikaya 
III/ ■ 

(I) dhamme nagaip ^ (2) anvayc ti^oatp , {3J paricchedc ita^tTi , (4) sammmr 
na^rp , (5) dukkhe ftatiani , (6) dukkha-samudaye naiiani, (7) dukkb-nirodhe 
na^aifi j (8| magge natjaip, 

IV bu l»o iions of tV Tibttui classifleation are not containnd in this 
gioup. thongh Urey may be found in other combinations tfor instance as anidoma 

and paiJoma pajiccasarauppada). Mote typical deviations are to be found in the 
next group, representing 

IX* the thi^CT discs or layers of the tree of life which correspond to the 

Attgouare-Mkaya. 


The 13 mystical powers according to the Tanjur ; 

= * consisting in the knowledge of the places which 

r ^ blc for the pnaching and the activity of the Buddha » (2) the knowledge 
of the different kinds of karma , (3) the knowledge of all the 
m and unions udth higher spheres t 

of the superior and inferior faculties, (5) the knowledge 

®hert r " of the different 

sp existence, (7) the knowledge of those ways which lead to any 
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desired end , {8) the knowkd^ and rccollectian of former existences , (9J the 

knowledge of the time of death and of rebirth t (10) the destruction of evil forces i 
(II to 13) the three foundadons of the particular mindfulness of the Buddhas 
(dvq; ikasm rtyupasthana). 

The 10 powers (dasa-tathdgata balSni) according to Anguttara-Nikaya ■ 

(I) The Enlightened one perceives what is possible as possible, what is impossible 
as impossible in accordance with reality t (2) he perceives die results of actions 
done in the past, the present, and the future according to circumstances and causes, 
etc- 1 (3) be perceives every result, etc., (4) he perceives the world with its different 
elements, etc** (J) he perceives the inclinations of other beings, etc. i (6) he peredvK 
the superior or inferior faculties of other beings, etc. j (7) he perceives the punty or 
impurity of the states of trance and of libcrat'on, of conccutiation and Its attain* 
ments, etc. i (8) he remerabers Innumerable former existences, etc. i (9) he pcrccrves 
with the celestial eye, the purified, the supra-humau how the beings te-appear 
according to their deeds, etc.» (ID) by conquering his passions he has attained, 
perceived and realized by himsdf the passionless liberation of heart and mind, etc.. 

At first sight this scholastic symbolism will appear rather arbitrary, but if 
we examine it more carefully wc find that it is consistent with the constructive 
principles of the stQpa and their ideology. It represents the way to enlightenment, 
revealing die psychological structure of the Buddha-Dharma and the qualities of the 
Enlightened One in whom the Dfmrma is realized. The stiipa, accordingly, is as 
much a memorial for the Buddhas and saints of the past as a guide to the enlighten* 
ment of every individual and a pledge for the Buddhas to come. 

As the stupa consists of three main elcmoits, socle, liemisphere and crowning 
parts, the spiritual development ako proceeds in a threefold way. The first part 
(foundation) contains the preparatory, the second one (hcmispheie) the essential 
conditions or psychic ekments of enlightenment, the third one (harmika aitd trw of 
life) consbts in its realisation. Each of these main parts Has again three subdivisions, 

The first, preparatory step b mental and analytical. Just as the foundation of 
the monument rests on the natural ground, the foundation of the spiritual building 
of Buddhism rests on the experience and analysis of nature as far as it Is accessibk 
tn the psycho •physical constitution of man, 

The second preparatory step is moral : morality based on the insight Into the 
nature of life. 
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The thfrd preparatOTy step intensifies the mental and moral achievements and 
converts them into a psychic dytiamism which arouses those latent forces which are 
the essential conditions or elements of enlightenment. 

These elements form tfje static axis of the Buddhist system and occupy the 
central part of the stiipa • the heinispbere, its hasb and the uppermost terrace on 
which it rests. The fact that the latter represents the same five psychic ckmente as 
the circular basis of the hemiphete JusUlies its combination with the central group, 
though from the standpoint of architecture it forms only the link between the 
original substructure and the hemisphere. 
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T/k first Step of the upper triad (the harntiki) corresponds lo the three steps 
of the substructure: ft starts with right views and aspirations (sammS efrtthi and 
samm§ saipicappo) which arc the outcome of the analytic knowledge (pafiia) 
prepared in the first step * it continues with right speech, light action, and right 
livelihood (sammS vSea, s. kammanto, s. ajtvo}, which is the fulfilment of morality 
(sflaip) t ft culminates in right energy, concentration and meditation (samma vSySmo, 
s, sati, s. samadhi) in which the dynamic fopces of psyche reach their greatest 
potentiality. 

II • 
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Sion (in which the same elements re-appea? on each higher stage in greater intensity) 
enlightenment is attained On the first step PaniU is not more than an in* 
rtitude, based on investigation and reflection (vitakka^cira). On the 
cone^iotrding step of the higher triad it is wisdom based on the experience of 
meditation (inner vision) and in the last two stages it is enlightenment as the true 
nf 3 Tathigata. These two highest stages (represented by the stem and 
— Khflmis of the tree of IHe) correspond to. the factors of, enlightenment 
(bojjhahgS) and to those faculties and forc^ which form their basts. 


Knowledge, morality, and concentration (panna, sllarp, samSdhi) arc.|he pillars of 
the Buddha-sdsanS. Morality has no meaning or value without knowledge. There¬ 
fore knowledge is placed before mcraltty. Cortcentration on the Other hand without 
morality is like a house without foundation. Morality is the disciplirre Tn the outer life 
which concentration, the discipline of the inner life, is built up. Morality thus has 
precede cor^centration. Concentration again is of no value in itself t It b an instru- 
the attainment of insight (vipassana) and wisdom (panfii), which in Its turn 
produces a higher form of morahly and concentration until by thb spiral-like progies- 
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The para Eld ism is also (Mi^vious in the architectural forms and in the numerical 
composition of their elements. The ground-plans of substructure, intermediate part, 
hemisF^ere, HarniikS, stem and cone of the tree of life are : square, circEe, circle, 
square, circle, circle. Their further lefattons may be seen from the drawing on 


p. 41 and the followmg table : 

ground-pbn : 

function i 

fundamental 

circle 

mediating 

cilcle 

essential 

upper 

formal designation : 

hamiil^ 

stem 

cone 

half; 





numerical desigruition : 

4 + 4 i 

5 + 5 ' 

f3 

lower 

numerical designatiot); 

4+4+4 

5 + 5 i 

7 

half: 





formal designation : 

substructure 

intermediate 

parts 

hemisphere 


sum of elements i 

' 

5x4=20 1 

4x5 = 10 

- ' 

13+7-20 

j 


60 


The fundamental functions are expressed by even numbers, the essential by 
odd numbers, and the mediating by even numbers (TO) composed of odd halves. 
The intermediate parts belong essentially to the next higher elements, i.e., to the main 
parts of the stQpa (hemisphere and cone: stQpa and &khara principle). This is 
proved by the fact that the hemisphere includes nearly all the elements of the prece- 
ding two steps, namely Virryaip, Sad, SamSdhi and Pafifia (in form of dhammavicSyaip) 
and the cone contains similar elements as the stem, namdy different aspects of PaflitS. 
In the stem they are more fundamental and general, and in the cone more differentiated 
and specialised. 

The symbolism of numbers is well developed in Buddhist philosophy, art 
and architecture. The following example may suffice to give an idea of the 
numerical relationship between the scholasdc stupa and the co*existing psycho- 
cosmology, Within the throe worlds (d-Eoka) or mairt forms of consciousness 
(cittinl), Kamav Popa-, and Arupa-loka, there are fifteen word>planes (six in kSma-, 
five in rDpa>, four in arupa-bka), thirty classes of beings (ten in bimav sixteen In 
rQpa-, four in arupa-loka, according to their. ^te$ of consciousness), and there 
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are sixty elements of spiritual development, as represented by die stupa. In figures’ t 
3 = (key-numbeO 14 

I) U-5x3 -V 

II) 30=5 X (3+ 3) - V 

III) 60=5x(3+3+3 + 3)=60 

These sixty efements constitute a continuous way ascending through the thr« 
* worlds and its different states of existence in the form of a spiral, spirttual 
Pradakfina-patha. This idea has been tnatcrialized most perfectly rn the 
great terrace-stupa of Barabutjur. Though this monument belongs to the later 
Mahaydna period (Vlllth century) it can be seen from the drawing on p. 41 that 
the actual ground-plan of Barabu^ur fits exactly on the spiritual ground-pbrn of the 
orthodox stupa as explained by scholastic symbolism. Barabudur has the 

unbroken tradition of a millenium, and Instead of more or less justified specub- 
tions which have been made about its symbolism, we are now in a position to 
know at least the fundamental ideas which were accepted by the Buddhists of all 
schools aud which hold good even for the Burmese and Siamese pagodas of later 
periods, in which MahSydna and Thcravada meet in a new synthesis. 


I 
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THE SOLAR WHEEL 

AT SARNATH and in BUDDHIST MONUMENTS 


J. PRZVLUSKI 

.P 

This i$ how the captal of the Sdmiith pillar is described in the SamSth 
Museum Catalogue: 

"Capital of Asoka column (hi 7 ft i width across the abacus 2 ft. fO tn.). 
The lower portion, 2 ft, in height, has, as usual, the shape of a bell decorated 
with conventional petals in Persepolitan style. They arc sixteen In number. The 
necking above the bell is circular in horizontal seetton and has a torus moulding 
with plain surface. The middle portion, which is fashioned into a circular abacus 
resembling a common drum 1 ft. in. high, is decoratol with four wheels, of 

twenty-four spokes each, in high relief. The ends of die axles arc left rough, from 
which it may be surmised that they were originally covered with caps probably, 
of piccious metal. This is proved by the existence of three fine holes pierced into 
the rim of each axle, into which metal pins were evidently inserted to keep the 
cap in position. The spaces between the wheels arc occupied by the figures of 
an elephant, a bull, a horse and a lion, folbwing each other from right to left in 
the direction of the Pradakfinfl. Three of these animals arc represented as 
walking, the horse as mnning at fall gallop. These figures arc all mote oi less 
damaged, but they are wonderfully life-ldce and their pose graceful" 

"The abacus is surmounted with figures of four life-sized lions placed back to 
back, so that only the fore-parts are shown. They ate each 3 ft, 9 in. high. Two 
of them arc in perfect preservation. The heads of the other two were found 
detached, and have been refixed. The upper paw of one and the lower paw of 
the other were not recovered. In place of eye-balls some sort of precious stones 
were originally inserted into the sockets, as is clearly ^wn by the existence of 
very fine holes in the upper and lower lids, which received thin iron pins to keep 
the jewels in position. One such pin still remains in the upper lid of the left eye of 
one of the lions." 

n • 
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'The capital was carved out of a singk Uock of sandstone, but is now broken 
across just above Uie bell. It was ori^nafly surmounted by a wheel (cakra), the 
symbol of the Buddhbt Law, supported on a short stone shaft. The latter was not 
discovered, but its thickness can be estimated from the mortice hole, 8 tn. diameter, 
drilled into the stone between the lions' heads- Of the wheel itself, four small 
fragments were found. The ends of thirteen spokes renratn on these pi^es. Thdr 
total number was presumably thirty-two - - * - The material of which the capital is 
made is a black-spotted, buff-coloured sandstone from Chunar, but of a much 
finer grain than the Ctmndr stone used in the construction of houses in Benares and 
its neighbourhood /'(Y) 

In order to understand the significance of the Ssmith monument one must 
compare it to the great cosmic pillar of which it is merely the reduced image. Among 
the many allusions to this mythical pillar scattered over Indian literature, one of the 
most precise is found in the eighteenth piece of the 'Thirty-two Talcs of die Throne" : 

"On the summit of mount Udaya there is the shrine of a deity i before it 
stretches a lake which has yet never been seen, and to which one descends, down 
the four sides, by golden steps, resplendent and enriched with precious stones, 
with pcark and with coral.* In the centre of this lake stands a column of gold, 
and on this column there is a throne, of gold also and inlaid with various gems. 
From sunrise to midday, the column, bearing the throne, ascends gradually until it 
touches the disk of the sim t from midday to sunset, it sinks down until it is back Tn 
the middle of the lake as before. And this takes place every day/'* 

The mythical column mentioned in this tale ts not without some analogy with 
the monument which we are studying here : 

L The SsrnSth pillar, like so many other columns belonging to the same 
type and the images of which ornate the stiipas was crowned by a wheel with 
thirty-two spokes. In the "Thirty-two Talcs of the Throne" * we see that the top 
part of a column of gold touches the solar disk at noon. The wheel which sur¬ 
mounted the SSmath pillar was probably intended to mark this conjunction. 

2r, The golden column is surmounted by a throne. Below the solar wheel, 
the Sarndth pilbr has a group of four lions which support this wheel and, conse* 

1. w«dim il«crjtet four Figlu 

of 3$^ ttch mdamed with A MtfxsH ratm. 

2. Tnniiukin hy fsp, 

3. (h* neuTtnee of ifm jRtmbir 32* 
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<tuentlyf set as a throne for the ima^ of the god Sun. The throne made of lions is 
a very ancient element in Indian dyilization.‘ 

3, In Indian art, the lotus is hequently used as the support of a deity. 
Its flower floats on the surface of the waters and opens out according to the 
intensity of tKe light. The eighteenth of the "Thfrty-two Taks of the Throne" 
suggests the vision of a gigantic fetus stalh which would rise out of the bke so 
that the sun might rest upon it at midday. The SSmSih pillar, sunnounted by 
a solar disk, bears precisely the image of a lotus flower absolutely full-blown 
because its petals are thrown back downwards. 

In Babylonian astrology, one finds, below the great triad r the Sun, the 
Moon, Venus, a group of four pfanets, every one of which is in relation to a 
point of the compass and to a given colour ; Mercury, Mars, }upiter, Saturn.^ 
On the Babylonian monuments these four planets arc pictured by small roses, 
all alike. At SSmath we see tour small wheels between the symfwlkal animals. 
These wheels may represent the four secondary pfanets, because they have twenty- 
four spokes (Kify^ while the big solar wheel probably possessed thirty-two. 
Besides, we know that at Babylon a particular gem corresponded to each pbneL 
At SdmSth each one of the small wheels was provided with a precious cap. 

The symbolism of the SSmSth pillar may then be explained according to 
a cynology, one of the essentiai features of which is a correspondence between 
a point of the compass, a river, a colour, a planet, a precious stone and a symbo^ 
Ikal animal. I have already pointed out the signs of similar conceptions in the 
traditions relative to the dty of the Cakravartin, and I have shown that their 
origin must probably be sought in Babylontan dvilizatlon.* At Samath, every¬ 
thing invites us to look towards the 'if^est t the cosmic axis, the Kons, the. capita) 
arni the whecls.fl) 

In his monumental work, "Barabudur" which the Bulletin de t Ecole Tran* 
caJse d Extreme-Orient is publishing presently, and which affords such an Important 
contribution to the study of many problems of Indian art and civiliiation, M. 
Mus considers that our conclustons rebdve to the Samath pillar are "'acquired''(3) 


t. Cf, ihnNluiuBtlirane. Rvthtetypeof tn Mil uid tn dv<risilw» of iha Neu^Oritnt, 
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and He strives to complete them. It docs not seem sufficient to him to see in 
this column just a* support for the sun. Wc arc of the same opinion because 
we said that the column of gold which stands in the middle of the mythical lake 
is no other than the cosmic axis. Moreover, M. Mus wants that this column 
should indicate the zenithal direction, and this is evidence itself. 

"The four planets, proceeds M. Mus, are the regents of the four orients, 
owing to the bare fact of their mystical confunction with the sun, theoretically 
at the four points of the compass, and at the four seasons of the year. Now, 
we arc told that at SSmSth each one of the small wheels possessed a precious stone 
whidi capped the top of the axle, and that, in all probability, each separale little 
cap was made of the gem which corresponded symbolically to one of the planets. 

But may not these precious stones have actually embodied in this way the stars 
which rule the four quarters ? The wheels placed behind them, like the wheel 
on the top of the monument, would then be so many teproductlons of the sun, 
pictured by the radiant image of the magical pole, which, in its turn, is no other 
than the opening which allows the light to penetrate in this world. The sun 
would be shown here soaring up in conpinction with each one of the "solar' 
planets which divide the year: and it is the pkice to recall king Saipghatissa ^ 
putting, says the MahSvaipsa, four precious stones in the centre of the four "suns 
of the Mahastupa. This allusion restores their full meaning to the axk-caps of 
Samiith - - - - " 


"U is no longer permitted to doubt that the crowning wheel of SdrnSth 
is the sun, and consequently that the four smaller, but similar, wheels of the 
four o^nts, ate also, and owing to this analogy iteelf, the sun passing at the 
four orients; we have indicated the meaning of this disposition in the bounds 
of the annua! cycle. If they are not the consequence of mere material conditions 
of execution (would it have been possible not to give the crowning wheel larger 
dimensions than to those which decorated the sides of the abacus ?) the 
differences in their size and in the number of thdr spokes may be explaiited by 
the religious preeminence of the zenith i but all five symbols Illustrate the same 
object." (4) 

In short, M. Mus believes the five wheels of the Ssrrtfltb pillar to be 
equal symbols of the sun, and he thinks to find the proof of this in the MahSvaiftsa, 
chap. 36, verses 65'-66, Let us test the weight of this argument: 
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vbuqi satasahassagghe caturo ca nvahSinanI 
majlKe catunnaip suriySnaip (hapSpesi mahtpatj, 
thOpassa muddhaai tatha anagghatp vajlTacumbataip. 

"the king put four great gems, each worth a humlred thousand (pieces of 
money) in the middle of the four suns, and upon the spire of the stQpa a priceless 
ring of diamond." 

h the Pall text nodting indicates the place of the "four suns". 'W. Geiger 

translates : -in the middle of the four suns (which were placed on the four sides 

of the "tee")** and this translation is adopted by M. Mus. But there is no document 
to back him there, Nf'e do not know of any stupa the "tec" of which is decorated 
with four suns. True, the stflpas of Ssiici and of AmaravatJ have often enough 
a wheel supported by a column, and this wheel, like that which crowns the Samath 
pillar, is probably a sobr symbol, but it is not placed upon the "tec" of the stQpa. 
Let us see where throe wheels may have been placed. 

"In die surroundings of the stflpa, says M. G, Combaz, as well as in that 
of the sanctuaries, there were isolated pilbrs supporting, above a capital in the 
shape of a bell, various emblems - - - Around the great stflpa of Sfliici, five or six 
of those have been discovered i they seem to have been placed near the Tora^jas 
by the side or in front of them. 

"Their real place in regard to the monuments ts sometimes rather hard to 
make out, because many of them have been displaced and others arc left as the sole 
remains of the monuments which they accompanied and which have totally 
disappeared. 

"Besides, the most ancient sculptures show us the stflpa guarded by two 
(or four ?) pillars.* 

"If the Gandhara rains have not yielded complete models, one may however 
suppose tltat the few Indo-Hellenisric capitals found there must have belonged to 
columns. Gandbatan sculptures testify to the existence of pillars arround the 
stflpas* as well as around certain sanctuaries,’ 

"It seems' to result that the pillars, eithei ^glc or in pairs, were generally 
placed by, or in front of, the entrances. But we do not posses enough elements 
yet to be certain of their true significance. (5) 
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If stone pillars, sometimes crowned by a wheel, when: often^ placed by the 
entrance of the stflpas, it is likely that the "four suns" mentioned in the Mahavaipsa 
were four solar wheels placed, not upon the "tee in the middle of the stQpa, but 
upon four columns of stone erected in front of the four entrances. 

This induction seems again more probable according to the fourth tale of the 
SutralaqilcSra, which we give here abridged : In the kingdom of Ceylon, a man had 
obtained a pearl the size of his knee. He offered it to the king, who went to a 
stSpa and "plnced the pearl upon the pillar of the stGpa door. There it shone 
brighdy tike a great star. The king's palace was lighted up by it as by a rising 
ssai • * One day a burglar climbed up the pillar, stole the pearl, but fell down 
afterwards and broke his leg. The king opened an inquest Bloodstains were found 
at the foot of the door pillar, and the robber was discovered in the end,(<9 

In this tale, the king of Ceylon, when he puts a big gem upon the pillar of 
the stupa entrance, probably in the middle of a solar wheel, acts tike Saiftghatissa 
did, who placed "four great gems...in the middle of the four suns” of the Mah^tupa. 
Far from expbining the signiffcance of the four small wheeb on the SArnath pillar, 
this instance merely confirms the symbolism of the big wheel. 

True, the Mahdvaqisa mentions "four suns” which must have been at the 
four entrances of the stOpa, and consequently at the four points of the compass. 
But this testimony is a late one, and we can not be allowed to use it as an argument 
for the explanation, in a monument much more ancient, of some elements the purport 
of which IS quite different. 

As far as we know, the Sdrnath pillar is an isolated monument, probably 
anterior to Asoka. This monument bears five wheels on its top. Later on, the 
stflpas are flanked by pillars supporting a wheel. The number of these pillars 
varies greatly from one stflpa to the other. Of course one may compare the big 
wlieels which surmount them to the big wheel of Sdmdth, but it has in no way 
been proved that at Sdmath the four smalt wheels should be suns as well, and we 
bdkve that in the present state of our knowledge we should best look upon 
them only as plancts.(7) 
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VIDYADHARA 


By ilTENDHA NATH BAHERJEA 

The relief (PI. VI)’ in grey sandstone from Simath shows a male and a 
female figure flying through the aJr. They carry offerings in baskets in their left 
hands, the right hand of the male figure is in the Vitarka mudri and that of the 
female figure holds an offering which she has evidently taken from her basket. 
The female figure is being carried by her companion on dre back of his right leg 
which is stretched out to its utmost extent white his left kg bent at the 
knee touches hts waist. The craftsman has emphasised the smooth wave like 
movement of the figures through the Antarik^ region. Both the figures arc 

sparingly omamenied, but their modes of dressing the hair require special attention. 
The mass of hajr on the head of the male figure and the heavy tresses 
shown in descending ticTS down the head and shoulders of the female one remind 
US of the modes of Hair>airangements frequently to be found on the Gupta 
figures of the 5th and the 6th centuries A.D. A comparison can be made with 
the varieties of coiffure on the heads of the Ga^as depicted in the carved 
fragments of the dado of the Siva temple discovered among the ruins of BhumatS. 
The flying figures on cither side of Siva's bust in the lintel of this temple have 
their hair arranged in exactly the same manner and similar arc the hair arrangements 
* of many of the imperial Gupta sovereigns in their portraits on their gold coins. 
The upper parts of the bodies of the two flying figures are left bare, while the 
presence of drapery below is suggested by means of two incised parallel lines at 
regular intervals. The expression on the face of the male figure is serene white that 
on the face of his companion is jlluminated by just a happy smite. Both of them 
ate shown looking intently on some object which evideittly was the central figure 
In the composition, the cult*picture—n Buddha, a Vifiiii or a Siva. The relief seems 
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to have fornied either part of the upper portion of d>c PrabhAvalf of an image 
or more ItkeJy it might have been a part of a fintel stmlfar to the one with the 
flying figures over the main sanctum of the BhutndTd temple^ referred to above. 

Such figures appear as accessory ones in early and mediaeval Indiao 
art Even sometime before the mtroduction of the cuJt-pkUire in iconic form, when 
its presence in a particular relief is indicated by means of symbols, these figures 
occasionally hover to either side of them. The early Buddhist monuments of Bdrhut, 
SaDcl and Amaravad, etc. and the Jaiita caves of Udayagiri near BhuvaneSvar clearly 
show this. To refer to one or two typical cases from BSrhut SSnci and Udayagiri : 
The flying garland bearers on the oFtreproduced Bodhi-tiee shrine from 
Barhut^and similar other figures on the lintel of the'^eastem gateway of SSner 
arc hybrid in appearance » the lower halves of their bodies are bird-I ike while 
the upper halves are human with wings attached to their shoulders or wabts,* 
But the daborately dressed flying figures on either sides of the Toranas in 
the animated scenes on the frieies of the rock-cut temples at Udayagiri are 
entirely human. And a gbnee at one of the lehefs on the eastern gateway of 
SaiicL as well as at those of Buddha's visit to TtayastriMa heaven and his 
descent at Sahkrsa on one of the Barhut uprights* will prove that even at this^ 
period a distinction is made by the craftsman between the hybrid and the fully 
human figures flying towards the centre of the Telief, \^hen the iconic form 
of the cult picture is introduced, these flgurines become more regular in their 
appearance on the top comers and gradual developments are discernible. Thus, 
the early Mathura artists make frequent use of these two types and their 
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tendency to diffetentiatie between them is manifest.^ But they seem Uj have gradually 
discontinued the practice of making use of both these motifs ; they retained 
the human flying figures*. By the Hellenistic craftsmen of Gandhara also the 
^adand bearing cherubim and female flying figures were frequently employed- The 
indigenous artists of the Gupta period, on the Other hand made occasional use 
of flying pairs of human figures, like the sculptor of our relief *- Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the male figures in these pairs hold swords in in their hands*. The sculptors of 
the mediaeval period introduce a new canon in their usage of these motifs. They not 
only retain the use of both the variants but allot well-maTkcd position to both in 
their comprehensive scheme of the decorated steb (pTabhdvati), The hybrid couples, 
not now in the usual flying pose are shown playing on musical instruments Just above 
the Makara motif on either ^e of tire central figure, while the entirely human 
garland bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times with their consorts borne 
on their legs are shown hovering on cither side of the Kirttimukha i thus in a fully 
complete stela, the order of arrangement of the decorative motib from the 
pedestal (ptthiks) upwards is first the leogryph (lion upon elephant, gaja&Irdiila), then 
the Kfakara transom, above it the hybrid pair playing on lute and dancing, a little 
higher up the flying garland-bearers and bstly the finial, the Kirttimukha. But now 
almost invariably a new feature is introduced in the flying figure motif ^ that these 
figures are soaring through the Antarikp region is now not only indicated by the 
distinctive pose of the legs, but also by the conventional representation of clouds 
for dieir background*. 

As regards the exact nomenclature of these two motifs, previous writers on 
Indian art were not sure about it. The hybrid flying figures are usually described 
as Supari^s while the human ones as Gandharvas, Devas or flying angels, 
the latter sometimes as Vidyadbaras, 'i/c arc not certain how they were 
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known to the artists of early period t they seem to have been included within the 
class of secondary fiods or attendants mentioned In BrShman, Buddhist or )aln 
mythology'. In later konogtaphic works however they are distinctivefy mentioned, 
and the manner in which they have beeen described in some of these leaves little 
doubt as to their denomination, the hybrid being a Gandharva and the human 
a Vidyadhara, To quote a few lines about the Vidyadhatas and Gandharvas 
from the section on yaksa-Vfdyadharadilak$3ijarti from ManasSra : Evaih tu yakfa- 
rOpaih syad vidyadharamasananvitaih //?// PurataJj pri?thap5dau ca tangalska’ 
rau eva ca/ JanvaSritau hastau gopuroddliftahastakau //8// Evarti vidyadharab 
proktab sarvabharanabhasitah/ Nrttaih v3 valijavaih v^pl vaiSakhaiii sth5nakani tu 
va //9// Gita vV vidynaiSca gandharvafeccti kathyate/ Carai^iii paSusamanaih 
cordhvakayam tu nar^bham//lO// Vadanaih garOdabhavarti bahukau ca pak- 
jayuktau//* Making proper allowance for the difficulty of accurately rendering 
these poses by words, one should observe that the author has in a ^ithful 
manner described the peculiar flying poses of the Vidyadharas, the epithet 
ISiigaUkarau (plough share like) applied to their legs being very significant* 
his description of the Gandharvas also clearly testifies to their hybrid 
character. niay remain in some doubt about attributing these names to 

earlier representations of these motife in Indian art , but on one of the bwer 
reliefs of the so-called Prasenajit pillar of Barhut, * is shown the Vidyadhara, 
though not in his usual pose. The relief bears an inscriptioir which, as 
correctly read and translated by B. M, Barua, is Vriapi vijadharo, I c. the 
spell-muttering Vidyadhafa.' It depicts the Vklyadham, an artful magician, 
standing on a rocky ground, tying his turban * a female figure, by his side, holding 
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tn her right hand three flowers j his sword and armour arc shown hanging from 
a tree behind him. Bania thinks that this illustrates a scene from the Samugga 
Jataka (F. 436), narrating how a demon was outwitted by a tricky 
Vidyddhara.‘ The Vidyadhara in the story is referred to as 'Vaytissa putto nitma 
vijjadhafo sannaddhakhaggo ikasena gacchati'' I e. 'the son of Vay«, who was a 
magician, girt about with a sword, was walking through the air.** Thus, we sec, 
that the Vidyadhara motif seems to have been known by this name to early 
Indian artist*, though in this particular relief, the Vidyadhara is shown in a standing 
and not a flying pose. In later literature the Vidyitdharas are frctfucntly referred 
to as dwellers of the highest peab of the Himalayas and as sky-roveis, semidivine 
beings, attendants of Siva and masters in tfie arts of magic/ 
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PAINTINGS AT BADAMT 


Bf ST. KBAMRfSCH 


The earliest Brdhma^ical wall pamtings yet known in In<Jia were noticed by the 
writer and subsequently pholoaraphoJ in the large Vat$^va cave (known as cave III) 
in EadimT, Kabdgi collectoiatc, ^j^pur DisPict E>cccan. The cave has a dateef 
inscription of MaAgaliSvara, the Ojukya king. It records the completion of the 
cave in the year Saka 500 (578 A.D.).‘ Apart from being the earliest Brahmankal 
wall paintings, these arc also the earliest records of painting in bdta which arc 
definitely dated. The Buddhist wall paintings at Ajanta can be dated on styiistical 
and eplgtaphical grounds, and there is a considerable affinity between the latet 
work at Ajai^tS and the BsdSmi paintings. The cave has been visited frequently 
and has been commented upon exhaustively in archaeologka] literature. But while the 
sculptures at BadSmT were the subject of a monograph (R. D, Banerfi, Bas-teliefs 
at Bsditnj}, these paintings were not dealt With/ They occupy the concave surface 
of a Heavily vaulted cornice, which affords protection against the rain and the 
strong light of the sun, and the latter may have blinded the visitors to the cave. 
The paintings though faint, arc of a high quality. Their subjects apparently are 
Shraitic » there is in front of a red curtain a figure of a pale complexion dancing • 
(Siva ?), the right arm raised, with Ka(aka hasta, the left aim thrown across 
his body (gaja hasta) and the face dance-intoxicated. Massive red columns with 
white cushion capitals emerge above (PI. VII).* This scene, however, is less 
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clearly discemibk than the one next to it, which b ako $et in Front of cotumns. 
tt shows a group of beads, and amongst them those of S>tva and Parvati may 
be recognised’ (Pis. Vlli and IX). The hguie to the left proper of P3rvatf 
could be Iter father, ParvatarSja. A sugar-^cane seems to be lieid by another 
figure. The two main figures, Siva with matted hair,* and ParvatJ with a veil, 
stretch out their hands in the ceremony of 'pintgrahana'—l.e., the taking hold of 
the hands in the act of betrothal (kalyanasundaramarli). ’^f^omcn look down on the 
scenes from a gaHery.* The figures art painted in what looks now a pate btiff 
shade (Siva, Parvati) or dark brown (an attendant figure with fly-whisk) or else a 
greenish blue. They arc fully modelled in colour, with high lights. Divided from 
' this scene by a SilrdQla carved in the round, a flying couple of Vklyadharas are placed 
a^pinst a featliery cloud and the wizard Vidyidfiara raises his delicately shaped left 
hand in M^ga^tr^ tnud^ (PI. JQ, There are several other portions of paintings 
preserved in this cave as well as in the smaller Vaijtpva cave (cave ll)‘. Wherever 
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ific wails of the cave were not sculptufcd they were coveted wkh paintings. 
Moreovet, the sculptures were aftogetha painted and the same colours were used for 
both. The plastic form was painted (there are abundant traces to show this), 
the painted surface Tn its turn being fully modelled with all the means available to 
painting. Sculpture and painting in India are closely connected. Sculpture is the 
primary art and painting comes up to it with its own means. The Interconnection 
and collaboration of the two is preserved nowhere as clearly as in the large 
Vai^ava cave, BadSml and also in cave II, AjanfS' where votaries are painted in 
front of rocks and between plants, in farge panels at right angles on either side of 
a sculptured group on the back wall of the bay, with H^ritt and Pdheika carved 
as mighty gods. The painted votaries in the lateral panels are shown approach- 
itrg them. The carved figures are still with traces of ptaster, etc, while in-between 
them foliage is painted on the flat ground. 

The whole cave must have been pamted as soon as the carving was finished 
and Matigafisvaru's fnscnpdon refers to the completed cave, fully painted in its 
sculptured parts and bedecked »With painted scenes where the walls were smoothed 
into surfaces. These are not always large. Even in-between carved figures, 
as those of Garuda^ and that of a ^3rdQfa (PL X) the intervening part of the 
curved roof has painted figures and the two Vidyddhaias hovering in front of 
clouds are part of the plastic conception of the whole. In other instances (cf, p, 58, 
note 4) the major part of the composition was carved and the rest painted on the 
fiat wall. Carving and paindng here are as closely connected as for instance drawing 
and painting. The paintings, quite apart from considerations of style could not 
have been added at a later date. They formed indispensably part of the entire 
"most wonderful workmanship" which according to the inscription was favehed 
on this cave. In painting as in sculpture the same effect is soaghL The roundly 
modelled form is 'bodied forth' from the rock t tangibly rounded in sculpture, model¬ 
led in colour and with high tights, in painting. These high lights are not the result 
of 'wiping out'* and also in Aja^itd they are laid on. They mark not only the 
places which have come forth to the highest degree, but they are ako put tn finally 
by the last strokes of the brash and arc highest on the painted surface. 
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The paintings arc tecfmically of the same type as later paintings in Ajanja. 
They do however not exactly conform to any of the styles represented there. 
The figures resemble to some extent those shown by yaidani, Ajanta tl. PI. XXIX. 
There however the modelling is more summary am] massed trp into broad surfaces. 
A pattern-I ike regularity hardens its texture. In the majority of the Aja^t^ paintings > 
there is coherence in the way the volume of the face is driven forwards. Tightly 
the skin fits the firm modelling. At Bsdam* plastic modulation hovers on its 
expanse and its delicacy rests there. In it the impact by which it has been bodied 
forth, spends itself. Risen to the surface it makes it appear 'as if breathing.' 

Modelling hovers on the surface of physiognomies of variegated type and 
makes them sensitive in texture amt expression, the quality of the modelling is 

combined a line of a'similar na ture. It does not clasp the contour tightly. It assists 
in modelling an evanescent volume. Varying in thickness. It is elastic and nowhere 
calligraphic. Cttrvedly ambient, its speed is slow. The outline which is finally 
drawn on top of the first outline and after this has been filled with colour at 
times deviates from it. This is conspicuous oti PSrvatf's chin for instance where it 
adds softness. A movement in suspense lingers on brows and lowered Ids. 
The arch of the brow may be doubly drawn, a-ttcmble in its two-fold curve* 
and close to the flutter of PSrvatJ's veil, and the metal lustre of the large, 
round earrings^ 'They gleam in tljc warm atmosphere, in the wilting fragrance 
exhaled by the faces. 


^ The mouths do not add a word to the eyes 

istening to the silence of the bodies. They are formed in keeping with nose, angle 
an s a^ of the face. Flowers to a bunch contribute similarly organic form, each 
of Us kind.' One mood variously refracted plays over the entire instrument 
ot this figured presence Intense and benign, Siva holds out hts arm. Of 
V, w ich is seen below the right arm stretched out by Parvatl the 
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Hngm ai« as ddkate as the flutter of her veil She bends forward with her | 
arms m his direction. This movement her father communkates to her. He 
gives her away i bet body is yet hdd back white the inclined head gravitates forward 
heavy with the knowledge of SWs presence and not turned towards him. 
As a group however they all cohere and so does the group of women with their 
transparent veils in the gallery abovel Some rest their hands on the balustrade. 
Maybe they dropped flowers. 

It should be kept in mind that the paintings arc on a vaulted roof. Its 
smoothed and concave surface must have been covered with them throughout Hs 
length. None of the other wall paintings hitherto known arc on architecturally 
curved surfaces. The technical achievement rests, no doubt, on a widely practised 
tradition. 
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tbow iht Vmhkm' wiy. 
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A RELIEF OF RSYA SRPIGA IN THE MATHUR£ 

MUSEUM 


Qy V* S AC^RAWAtft flfitf m. 9. UPAUMYA 

f 


On railing pifbr No. }< 7 in th< Mathurd Museum is carved tlw iguie of a 
boy <P). XI) wKich Dr. J. Ph. Vogef t^is (fescribeJ in bis CataJogue of the Mathura 
Museum : "—a male figure of Faun-like appeararrcc with elaborate turban, necklace 
or beads and other ornaments. He is standing under a mango tree in blossom 
with his right hand raised to his lips, and with his left placed against his thigh. He 
wears a sash round his waist and a curious necklace round his shoulders. Over the 
tree is a balcony without figures.” Writing Wr about the same image in his book 
'U Sculpture de Mathuri'Dr. Vogd identifies this figure as that of a young man, 
probably a yakja, of a fashionable type. He also suggests that its pose resembles 
Aat of Harpokrate found at Taxila by Sir John Marshall (p, 102, PI. XXI, 
fig-(b), sa Archaeological Survey Report 1912-13, P!. XX, figs, f, g. h, for the 
statuette of Harpokrates). 


^ enno. be th« ol Hatpokrato. The di«.«n« i„ of 

right he^d of the Msthert figere and of the TaniU etalnette » etrtking. In the 
Hnipokrater l^uie the index-fingei of the right hind touche, the Wet lip which Is 
m icatiw of sihsce. If we were to trace i parallet to ihb pose of Hirpohnites' 

K H 1 I* '“""<1 i" Bjurr of Nlndl. who In 

O'dia , l^mlnisiiiibhivi (III, 41) guirds the entrance of Sivi's piece of inedto- 

hr»„™ ‘I" » 80 Uen «ilf rasting ngiinsl 

^ r Only one flnge, was needed w iralicnK Ae 


LHC rviauiur? 


Two fin^ of the right hand however of the figure on 

of Xi'J j ”1 J*. »" Pl»“d Cri the bw« peri 

of the chm «,d do not touch the lower kp » the lingin of the Ta»!g 
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does* This Mudra is indicative of astonishment (vismaya) and teflcctian (vitadca). 
The eyc'balls are turned upwards and the whole EKpresslon is one of deliberatjofi 
in which an awareness of the immediate surroundings is absent. Satisfaction 
beams on the face. 

The decisive symbol however in the icono^taphy of this Rgure is the dwarfish 
horn protecting against a leafy background above the forehead from under 

the turban. Thb feature suggests the identification of the figure widi ^l$ya ^r^ga. 
The story of this sage occurs at length in the Rdm^yana, Bslaka^dar Sarga 
fO, artd MahabhStata, Vana Parva, Adhyaya IlO-IfS. The legend is also related 
with a lyrical charm by the poet K^emendra In the sixty-fihh Palbva of his Bodhi- 
sattvdvadana Kalpalatd.* All the versions agree that the Munl-kum^ra was born 
of a hind (mrgydmutpannah) and won the name of P^a Spiga. K^mendra calls 
him Eka-S|figa from a single horn growing on hts brow. 

He was the son of saint KiSyapa and having lived la a solitary forest, 
knew nothing of women. He was tempted by maidens sent for this purpose by 
Icing Lomapada, The maidens after stirring his amorous emotions went away, 
but the mind of their fresh victim turned constantly to them. He neglected his 
duties of a religious student, and when his father questioned him as to what had 
happened, he related innocently his meeting with another 'Brahmacitin' who had 
bewitched his mind. Next day when Ks&yapa was no t in the hermitage, the maidens 
returned and enticed away ^ya a floating hermitage to the kingdom of 

LontapSda. On his arrival the king bestowed his daughter on him in marriage. 

The most suggestive moment In the story is that in which the young Brahma" 
cirin has for the Rrst time beheld a maiden, "And through him then her eyes dkl 
Rash/ a current of celestial fire ■ the poor boy did not understand/ the rushing 
feeling of desire.” ^ Buddhist Text Society of India, Vol* I, PL II, 

p. 5, V. 26.) 

It is this state which the sculptor has shown on the railing pillar. The 
upturned (Qrdhvadrjti t Vanaparva 111 21) and rolling (vighuriiam3na , Kf. V 63) 
eyes are clearly discernible. The version of the MahSbhSrata also refers to 
beautiful and fragrant garlands twined with silken threads which the maidens 
gave him. The MathurS figure actually wears a conspicuous garbnd ihiown over 
both shoulders. The young sage b also shown adorned with a necklace of b^ 

I , BodhfiAftvl'ndi&fii., LXVt IS t MihiiiJirtiii ^ I IOt V* 59^ 
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pearb and several nvrJstfcts. There arc two pendants in the cars. Thus he has b^n 
bedecked by his female paramours, ^ 

The figure which was dcscribetT aa jOJk of Fail^like appearance can be 
no other than that of SfAga, wht»c story was a ravourite subject with both 
the Brflhmaijical and Buddhist writers. Hiuen Tsanfi says that the place of the sage 
EkaSfAga was situated somewhere near Peshawar in the OandhSra temtory. Going 
North-'Vest from the stone-cell above 100 li or so (from PohiSa, the modem town 
of Pali near Peshawar), we cross a small hill and come to a large moontain. To 
the south of die mountain is a SaAghdrama, with a few priests as occupants, who 
study the great Vehicle. By the side of it is a stupa, built by Ak)lca Raja. This is 
tKe place which in olden time was occupied by EkaS^friga Deceived by a 

pleasure woman he lost his spiritual faculties. The woman, mounting his shouldeis, 
returned to the city''.* The Buddhist 'version of this legend is that Buddha was 
once born as R^a §!:hga and the maiden who allured him was yaSodharS. 


h of Hbon Tstns kbcui li «viiWidy bued wi ihe cpwdc sf bi iht 

Rlm&yA^ Aocotfing ep KfUirancNu ibor inutkn wfw «iccd jWAy 4 prinaesi df pure 

The miry of Eliidffite k cortusntly nlwrad IP ip Bud^hkl bootoi Set Btek' Hiadboolii Cilen pf Buddhpi 
Scripture, p. 260 1 Komw LeBCfid, p« 12^1 Yul^i MAKupda vd. 11^ p. 231^ M. Ant. VoL I, p, 
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CAVE TEMPLES NEAR TIRUMALAIPURAM 
AND THEIR PAINTINGS 


By T. N. RAM ACH AN ORAN 

\ 

One of the cave temples has been noiked alrea<}y^ and included in the List 
of Protected Monuments accepted by the Government of India* t the credit, however, 
for the discovery of the paintings goes to Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil, to whom we 
also owe the discovery of paintings in the Kaildsandtha temple at Cori|ecvaranit 
Acting on his information. Dr. Gravely comrnts^oned me to visit the place and 
secure sketches and tracings of the paintings with the aid of an artist. The place 
was accordingly visited in the last week of September 1935 and careful sketches 
and tracings were prepared for us by Mr. C. Sivaramamurtl, who has also written 
a note on the paintings. 

Descriptioi) of the cave : Four miles east of Ka^ayanallQr station, in the 
Tinittvclly District, by a bad road, or three miles across the fields as the crow flies, 
in qiute an out of the way place, just in the midst of a dreary moor, there stands 
a rocky hillock called Varoiehchipparai or Var^achchimalat facing the Podiyal 
mountain range where H is believed sage Agastya rests, on whose side has 
been carved the cave temple containing these pictures. The journey to the cave b 
tedious and the access to the rather elevated ground of the temple so difficult 
that the first feding one experiences on setting loot in the cave is one of utter 
dbappointment if a desire to see the paintings alone has prompted the journey and 
not an interest in sculpture. It requites great patience to scrutinise and an applica¬ 
tion of oil or some such thing to the sooty surface to reveal to the eye painted forms. 

The cave temple* resembles in its architecture Pallava cave temples of the 
Mahcndra style such as those at MlmandQr, Dalavaniir, Trichinopoly, MandagapaRu, 

1. Uxiihiim. lyUvH Ardint«ctuiVr It P' 

2. Cori«t«d lip tc Sepl. 19^8 f Mwirif ^ p» 34| N*. 

3- Manifutfeti of A* CAvt and ilt paiii:—CUw t kng^h y*m trtidth 1V 4", heifhl S' Itf : PiOir : 
bread* 3f S* i Fuidb-fif^hnnl ; Ifri* ^ 1 1*i biMitoi ^ 4'^ ? NMuiiaptwrfi V T^ bmdih 4' HT j 
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Sittannav3sal, etc. tt faces north and lias two pillars and two pilasters. The 
pillars arc cubical, the central part of each being octagonal The cubical parts 
bear conventional (otus designs as at rrichinopoly, Dabv^nOr, etc. The corbels have 
a smooth and slightiy projecting central band with wave pattern on either side 
as at Bahat and Kcxjurtibalilr in the Tamil country and at KukkanBr in the OJijlcyan 
country. Access to the cave can be only by a ladder as there arc no steps and 
the cave itself is situated at a height of about 11 fort. The pillar on the left has 
an inscription in Tamil characters of the 12th and I3th centuries A. D. on five of 
its octagonal sides.* * The letters are faintly visible on two sides only while on the 
other sides they are badly weathered. The inscription appears to register a gift 
of land by (or in the time of) the PSndya king Srfvallabhadeva and menttons the 
seat called Paijdiyat^'ian in Alagrya-Paodiyan-kfldam in the place of Solintaka- 
caturvedimaiigalatn, a village in PakanjT-kiirfam, finvallabha*deva has been 
(dentified with the P^gdya Jaiavarman Sn'vallabha* who was a contemporary of 
the Cola king KulottuAga I {IO70-II20 A. D.). This SnVallabhadcva is called 
here a Cakravartin and is stated to have been seated at the time of the grant on 
his throne called P^ndiyai^ian in the AJagiya-Panijiyan hall at Sol^ntaka-catur- 
vedimaAgalam which was a surname of Kuruvitturai. 

On the eastern wall, (which is the left side of the cave), facing west, is a 
panel with the figure of BrahmS sculptured in it, whose description b as follows : 

4cn«|h 5' bMilh Ti Cu?^—4* Jl% 4^ S'| Ult Pvirapik—lengiii S 

bf«^ ? y .U\ r r? Shiw, r r, brtAith rzu 

VT\ Irudih ST Sfj V 10^ i 3*^ tr, 4' 4|' ^ Baic ^ bAga—knviii f brndih 

L H- £ R-i N®. 592 of |9J5, iFiv E^rpd^pmphlciJ rcuora not aU the be prcpcrl^ pindteiiip 

ted, Bd.l 
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He has four heads, one of which is hidden behind the others, and wears Ja|J-mal£utas, 
Only two ears are shown and they have ordinary He has the yatSopavlta 

which ts thrown over the right arm as in Pallava sculptirrcs representing Brahma 
and Vifpu. His upper right arm has an Ak^miJa, while the lower right displays 
its fingers chmehed as in holding but no content is visible. His upper left holds a 
book {Veda) and the lower left carries a Kun^ika as in the case of the Parel image 
said to represent MaheSvara. The lower garment is similar to that found in Pallava 
Vrjnu sculptures. The UJara^bandha is present He stands ir> the Saina*bhahga 
pose facing a shrine wherein a ^iva^ltAga is set up. 

On the southern wall of the temple (which laces north) are three panels divided 
by two pilasters which are, like the cubical pillars, octagonal in their centres. The 
panel on the cx:trcmc left (PI, XI1) shows Nafar^ja dancing between two Gaijas, the 
Gana on the right pbying on a lute. The Ga^ja on the left is defaced. Nataraja 
is in the "catura"' pose, has JatS'makufa, Patia-kut^las, yajfiopavtta, Udara- 
bandha and loin cloth while a snake encircles his thighs. The loin cloth is secured to 
the wmst by a sash with knots in front and with its ends also Kaaging in front. 
Ilic contents of his hands arc : Upper right not clear, perhaps ftamc of fire j 
upper left, bent down and holding a book or more probably a PhakkS i lower 
right with palm resembling the cobra s hood but suggestive of Abhaya i lower left 
thrown outward m the Dan^a*hasta pose as in the case of dancing Bdlakf^a. The 
legs are bent bow-like symmitricaUy suggesting a well measured dance. The 
crescent moon is shown very prominently on the Jata-tnaku|a. 

On the brackets of the cubical pibsters between this panel and the next one 
arc found remains of paintings very badly preserved (PL XI!I, Figs. 2, 3, 6). 

The second panel which is the central panel, also being north, shows Vifnu 
sculptured in it between two worshipping Gaims which lesemblc Pallava Ganas in 
every detail. They have Karanda-nrakutas of the Pallava type and Patra-kui^bs. 
Vijnu stands in the Sama-bhaAga pose with lower garment drawn high up and heavily 
conventionalised. He has a Kiri|a-makuta also convcntionaliKd like the modern 
Tirupaii cap, a hab behind his head, Makara-kundalas in his ears, yaifiopavjta thrown 
over his right arm as in Pallava sculptures and Udara-bandha. Hb upper arms bear 
Cakra and Sahkha (both mutibted) f his lower right b m Ardha-dhyina pose (also 
suggesting varadaj while hb lower left a in the Katyavabiiibita pose. Ahgadas 
and wristlets are shown not only in the case of Vifiju but also in the case of 
Brahma and Na|araja. 
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The third panel on ihe extreme right of the same w^all contains a beautffut 
sculpture of GaneSa sitting with right leg placed vertical and left leg horizontal 
to the base. The head of Ga^Sa is that of a t/piraJ elephant (not con- 
venttonalisod), the left tusJc being shown broken while the trunk is turned 
towards the right holding a wood-apple. His upper right arm has a snake< 

like noose, while hb upper left holds a goad i his lower right holds a Modaka, 
while the lower left is in the Ka^avalaihbita pose with palm turned inward (as some 
bad actors and amateurs do on the stage). Udam'bandha is conspicuous while the 
navel is indicated by a cross. 

The west wall of the cave has a rough opening to the shrine wherein a 

cylindrical liriga is pbced on a Pifha. On the left side of the opening stands 

a DvSrapdla bent towards the shrine. He has a Karanda-makuta superflcially like 

those of the Pallava period and Kuijdalas, looking like Patra-kutid^ls^, besides 
ornaments such as necklace, Angadas, wristlets and yajftopavfta. He wears a loin 
cloth secured by a sash-like belt. Around the thighs is a cloth tied ornamentally 
on the left (as some South Indian dandies are dressed), to the elegant tied ends of 
which the sculptor has given a resemblance to a parrot. His right arm is in the 
KatyavalaiHbita pose while his left is in the Ka|alca. He has a fierce-looking mous¬ 
tache. On the right side of the opening is another panel with a typical DvarapSla 
turning towards the opening. Though similar to the other Dvarapdla in all respects 
he is standing leaning on his mace, which though held by his (eft hand acts as support 
to his right arm, the arm pit of which is placed on the top of the mace. The parrot- 
hke hangings of the ornamental cloth that were found in the other DvSrapala 

are not found in this. The figure with its moustache is rcmTmscent of local 
warriors. 

A bull (Nandi) recumbent, was carved out of the same rock in the centre 
of tlie cave, facing the shrine. It has been so badly mutilated (local version 
attributes this to iconoclasm) that only parts of its body with a hoof now remain. 

Unfinished cave temple on the same hill: This is on the other side of the 
hill and feces south cast It is superficially similar to the finished cave temple, 
though smaller, and presents the following features : (I) Left side of the fecade 
contains a panel with a crude sculpture of a seated figure probably intended for a 
Dvarapafe as It occupies the niche usually filled by Dvarapalas. (2) It has the usual 
two pillars but they are ctibkal without either corbels or octagonal parts. (3) The 
interior is divided into two blocks by an mtervening block of rock which has not 
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been cut away. On the walls spaces for panels have been scooped but no carving 
lias been attempted. Nor is liie ceiling finisJied. (4) No shnne for tbc liAga is found 
as in the other cave. It would appear that the work m the cave was suddenly 
abandoned, TTic viibgers give the following legend to account for this : The 
sculptor who was working on one side of the hill on the caw which is now finished 
heard chisel sounds issuing from the other side of the cave and was wondering who 
else could.do that kind of wotk without his knowledge and permission. He came 
stealthily and found to his dismay that it was his own youthful son who was working 
out a new cave uninitiated and inexperienced. The boy used to carry food to his 
father. Enraged that his son should be practising his own trade without initiation, he 
murdered him, thereby preventing the completion of a rock temple that might have 
surpassed his. The measurements of the cave are the same as those of the hall of 
the finished cave tmnple. Being unfinished it illustrates the process of cave temple 
planning and cutting. 

Places of interest in the vkinrty ; About 5 miles w^ of Ka^yanallur 
Pailway station, at the foot of the Vestern Ghats is another cave temple which 
appears from reports to be similar to the TirumaiaipuTani cave temple with a shrine 
in it dedicated to a goddess callal Pechchi. My informant, one Mr, E R. Gopab 
Iyer, a native of the pbee told me that the hill was named Pechchipparai after the 
goddess Pechchi and that the cave temple has cubical pilbrs simibr to those of 
the Tirumalaipuram cave tempb, and that there were inscriptions in it in some 
unknown characters. Adjoining the cave there is, I am told, a perennial stream 
called Karurnbiim (skt Ikfunadi). 

A mile to the cast of the Kadayanallilr Ry, stadon is-a structural temple 
called Sertipakavalli Amman Koil now in utter ruins. The whole ruin here with 
a dried Tcppaku|am, or tank intended for floating images during festivals, and fallen 
pillars etc., indicates a temple complex. In tracts of about a square mile area, 

‘ half a mile to the north of Kad^yanallQr station, traces of smelt iron and old pots 
with pieces of bones indicate the previous existence there of some kind of habitation. 
Traces of old ramparts and cannon balls can be seen In the same tracts. To the 
south of the temple complex Seitipakavalli Amman koil, by about 5 furlongs is a 
temple called Kojtamar^n Koil. Local legend is that the deity called Ko^- 
mddan is guarding the northern gateway of the beat fort The distance between 
KoJtamad^n Koil and the Tinimabipuram cave will be about Ik miles as the crow 
flies. KulasekharamaAgabm ts a vilbge about 5 miles from the cave temple, which 
was reported to me as another pbcc of interest but I had no time to visit iL 
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Paintings : The ceiling of the cave (excluding that ol the shrine) was once 
elaborately painted over* Lotuses, lilies (PL XHL Fig. 4), scrolls p^LXllI, Fig* 6), 
birds such as ducb (PL XHI, Fig. 5), borders and other geometrical designs appear 
to have been the favourite themes. A dancing figure, probably that of a Ga^ with a 
drummer on its left is all that is left on the edfing of what was once an elaborate 
dance scene (PL XII1, Fig. I). The panels and the btackets also appear to have 
been painted over but the latter alone show today some traces which have been 
sketched (PL XllL Figs. 2 and 3), The southern wall contains these traces and 
wherever they are. they are coveted by black soot and fungus. During rains water 
splashes against the ceiling and the brackets aided by strong winds as d« cave faces a 
narrow valley between two hills through which winds tush. The paintings at the 
south-eastern end, between Gane&a and the kft DvSrapSla have suffered considerabfe 
damage. 

The date of the cave and the paintings ; I have not made any systematic 
comparative study of these paintings with any of known date. But we have the 
testimony of Prof. Dubreui! that they must be works of the PSndya kings who were 
contemporaneous with the Pallavas. Hts observations in this connection are worth 
noting—"! discovered a very small but extremely interesting fresco-painting of the 
Pallava epoch. The date is not doubtful because the painting b on a pillar, 
the bracket (bodigai) of which is decorated exactly as at SittannavSsaL The 
discovery is important; the painting being the sole specimen of Pandya frescoes. 

It may be uiteresting to note that white the scroll designs (PL XllL Fig. 6) compare 
very well with similar ones found at Sittannavtisal, the sage-like persons (PL XIM, 
Figs. 2 and 3) wear shirts decorated with flowers and a towel-tike covering of the 
lower part of the body exactly as at Slyamangalant.‘ ^hile the cave temple ts 
admittedly similar to those of Nfahendra I and similarities in decorative details 
between the paintings here and those at Sittannavisal are easily dtsccmtble, a study 
of the corbels will however show that they are of the type occurring at BshDr, 
Koduthbditir and Kukkantir. Though the three temples cited are later than the caves 
of Mahcndra. there b reason to think that the type of corbels in question may have 
originated in the Coja and Ptindya country at an earlier date. The questioti of dating 
this temple seems to have pun led Mr. Longhurst who, though admitting that the cave 
temple was similar tO the Mahendra temple of Trichinopoly was led to assign it to 
the MSmalla period (640 to 674 A. D.), the period of Maheiidm''s son, from a 
consideration of the style of the bas-relief Irnages it contains. While it is not easy to 
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agtw* wtUi htiTt when he says "There can be frttle doubt that this old ^iva temple was 
excavated by the Pallavas and the style of the bas-relief images it contains seems to 
indicate that It bebngs to the MSmalla period" because we know thatPialbva power 
did not extend so far, hts indication of the date of the temple may be accepted. The 
temple was probably executed in the seventh or eighth centuries A. D>, by cither the 
PSndyas or their feudatories.^ who adopted or were Influenced by the Pallava style 
of architecture. It Is likely that the paintings In question may be equally old. The 
absence of Subrahtnanjya in the carvings of the temple (especially when we find 
GaneSa) is significant inasmuch as die temple is right In die centre of the country 
which was the cradle of the Munigan (Subrahmanya) cult. This may be cited 
as a negative argument which sp^ks for the r^dve antiquity of the »ve temple. 




NOTE ON THE PAJNTtNQS AT TIRUMAUVIPURAM 


Bf C. BtVARAMAMURTt 

The paintings at Sittannavdisal and Conjeevatam give ii$ a knowledge 
of painting as it floutished under the patronage of the Pallava monarchs. Mr. 
Govindaswami who deserves out thanks for his discovery of paintings in the 
Btihadi^vara temple at Tanfore*, has supplied us with a litnd of materia) for 
an elaborate study of painting in the days of the Co|a kings. About the same 
time that S. K. Govindaswami lighted on the hidden paintings in the great 
temple at Tanjore, K, V. Pamachandran published his discovery of Kerala 
paintings at Tiruvanjikulam and Trickur which he tentatively assigns to the Uth century 
A. D. on the strength of the evidence of a Malayalam inscription thereabout*. The 
Pallavas, Co|as, Parjdyas and the Keralas were the four important powers in the 
South from very early times » paintings to represent the artistic attainments of the 
people of three at least of these, the Pallavas, the Colas atrd the Kcialas have been 
discovered. And now Prof. Dubreuil has drawn oiir attention to the existence of 

fragments of paintings in a cave temple near Tirumalaipuraro which he assigns 
to the period. 


The painting representing Ganas in the medallion just in the centre of the 
cdling (PI. Xin, Fig. I) affords good scope for studying the work of the painter of 
the cave. The remark of the king in the Viddhatalabhaiijika that the picture before 
his eye with its continuous and free flow of line artd epitomiied sketching appeared 
rt^ in form because of the curves representing the ample limbs, fits the drawing 
ot V^pas whamn a minimum number of flowing and sirtuotis lines gfves air 
of richness to the whole painting. The painter s mastery of line b revealed to a 
greater extent m the figure of a heavenly being riding a furious fion painted on 
the celling n^r the panel of Brahma. The wild ferocity of the lion and the dignified 
serenity of the figure ndin g it arc balanced in a masterfy fashion. The figure is unfortu- 
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nately so compktdy covered with a lifm of soot that even an application of oil 
doe$ not aid any further than giving just an idea of it and 1 could not make a copy. 
Though the pictures here arc fairly rich in 'rckha', i-e: line, they arc poor in "bhujaija,' ' 
i.c, ornamentation which is a disringttishtng characteiisric of the Cofa paintings. 
Of the few ornaments that have been used, the Patrakuti^alas on the ears of 
the Oatjas remind us of those of some of the figures at AjanfS and SittannavSsal. 
The robes that cover the bodies of the bearded men in the group of figures painted 
on the side panel of the capital of the pilaster are peculiar and flowers are worked 
on them. 

The colour is here much the same as is givert in the ^Ipa texts: yellow, 
vermilion, red, black, blue and green. The outline appears to have been drawn 
first with red and then with black. This is apparent from the occasional 
slight deviation of the black line from the red or an absence of a black line 
over the red in certain places as for instance in the Kundalas where the middle 
stroke is left red. 

Now to consider the paintings in detail : Among the figures of the dancing 
Ga^s on the ceiling the dnintmcr has his head bent and reminds us of a similar ' 
figure in the Brikadl&vara tempk at Tantore. If we arc to take the figures of the 
bearded men (PI. XIII, Figs. 2 and 3 ) in the company of women as ^$is engaged 
in amorous sports they would be examples of descriptions given in the Silparatna 
which forbids the representation of 'tapasvjliht' in ordinary homes. Sri Har^ has 
elaborately described the figures of such sporting l^ts on the walls of the Otra&dla 
of Nairn's palace in his Hai^adhiyacariia. But considering the dress of the bearded 
mert and the figure of a boar on the shoulder of one of them they may be hunters as 
Dr. Raghavan suggests- K. V. Ramachandran thinks that the picture may represent 
the revelry of the yavana referred to in the Silappadhilcaram. He tells me that 
in the Urkankathai there is a reference to the body-guard of the king, 

of yavana women wlio practised the cult of Astarte at hdadura and indulged 
in Bacchanalian orgies. 

The figure of the woman which remains uninjured has feminine grace 
in every line that goes to form it i but the face of another woman whkh is 
all that is left of ha iS' surpassing in its charm and dignity, But It must be con* 
fessed that the figures of the two bearded persons are not SO perfect, and closer 
scrutiny shows that the heads are slightly large and the legs short 

The lotuses painted white on an indigo background cover a considerable 
space of the ceilmgr They |ire simple in treatment and effective. The lotus 
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scroll as well as the ornamental pattern painte in black and tinted blue on the 
brackets of the pilaster sltovr a* masterful desi^. 

The painting! of the ikrce lion on the ceiling described before but unfortunately 
not sketched points to a careful study of the moods of animals. The lion however 
Is somewhat conventional in its form while the flgure of the duck (PI. XIII, Fig. 5) 
is a sympathetic animal study. The twist of the neck and the turn of the head, 
perhaps to rest its beak on its downy back, and its short legs suggestive of Hs 
slow movement and awkward gait heighten its eflect. 

The discovery of the paintings adds a fresh page and a very valuable one 
to the history of painting In South Ind'e and I thank Dr. Gravely and Mr. Rama- 
chandran for the opportunity they have given me to copy these paintings. 


AN EARLY IVORY 


Br K, P. JAYA6WAL 


Amongst the antiquities fountl this year in the Patna 
excavations already described in thb Journal, Vol* 111, 
p. 125 is a carved ivory plaque repiesentitig a soldier 
(inset opposite). The head and the lower part of the 
kgs aie missing. The rdici has been recovcfcd from a 
dqrth of ri^'fect, Mahafb Mahendra. Its measures ate 
2" X j". It may be of Maurya date and is now in the 
Patfta Museum No. 991 (I9S6). 

The right hand of the warrior holds a sword erect and 
die kfl hand has a shield. The figure wears a fitting cewt 
tight at the waist and with a pleated effect bdow. The 
undergannent is draped. 

The figure may be compared with the soldier fi^re on 
the BSrhut railing. The costume however b different 
there. The coat is neither crossed at the neck nor 
pleated below the waist, as in the present example. It 
is bound with a tasselcd string around the neck, opens straight along the 
middle line and fits smoothly and without folds also below the waist where 
it b tied with a knot The tightly clinging bin cloth in the Barhot relief has 
an omarnentalbed panel in the middle and its rigid pattern b altogether different 
from the drapery of the ivory soldrer. The sword moreover is sheathed and appears 
to be more pointed in outline. 

There is also a figure of a soldier carved in the rock at the Rani Gumpha, 
Udayagiri, Orbsa. 

Amongst the scanty relics of Ivory figures preserved in India the present one 
b rmpoitant on account of its age and subject It may be also compared with a 

terra-cotta pbquc of a soldier Irh)" excavated by Dr. Spooner at Bulandibagh. 
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MINIATURE PICTURE OF A YOUTH 
HOLDING A CAMEL 


By PERCY BROWN 

This appears to be a portrait of a yowng man of princely appearance In the 
costume of the Mughal period of the last half of the t7th cetiPiry. The head 
dress is unusual and not one ordinarily worn by the Mughak, but in his earring are 
the rvro pearls, a fashion initiated by JehangiT (1605*17), His costume is that of 
a Mughal of the royal family and he carries the spear, bow, sword, dagger, and 
shlcldm^u^lly seen in portraits of this period. It seems clear that the prclure was 
intended to represent also a portrait of the young man's favourite riding camel, 
evidently a well-bred and spirited aniinat, gaily caparisoned. The fandScape suggests 
the edge of some kind of desert land, there is a water effect in the foreground, trees 
in the middle distance, but the ydlow soil seems to indicate barren or sandy hills 
fading away in the distance. 

In style the picture b a mixture of "Icalms', in the texture of the green foreground 
there b the horizontal Ime-worfe of the Karigra painters, and in the trees with their 
separate leafage there is also the handling of the Hill Rfifputs, yet the figure appears 
to be essentially Mughal, as is also the treatment and disposition of the flowering 
shrubs. The atmospheric effect of the dbtance with the clouds is not usual in 
pictures produced before the I8tH century, 

* 

The records accompanying thb picture affirm that it was prepared by some 
artists settled on the western side of India, possibly Gujarat*. 
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TWO SCENES FROM THE RAMAYANA PAINTINGS 
ON THE WALLS OF THE MATTANCHERI 
PALACE AT COCHIN* 

By P, ANUJAN ACHAN 


In Ae June issue 1935 of the Jounwl of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 
1 have published a few scenes from the ntaniage of Siva and Parvati as depicted 
on the walls of the Maftfincheri palace at Cochin. In the present issue two scene* 
are reproduced from the Ramayana paintings executed on the walls of another 
chamber of the same palace. Tbe story of $n RSmacandra beginning from his 
birth to Sta's tetum to Ayodhya from her captivity is shown by the mural paintings 
in this chamber. The whole story is completed in seven or eight panels distributed 
on the Arcc walls of the western chamber in the upper story of the palace. The 
two scenes published here are only a portion of the first and the Aird ponds. The 
episode is painted in a style diffeTcnt from Ac contemporary schools of art in South 
India. The temayana paintings being the first of the series of mural paintings in 
the palace may be said to be as old as the palace itself, which was originally 
built by the Ponuguese and presented to the Rija of G>chin In 1552 A. D, 

PI. )CV represents the birth of Rimacandra and his brothers. The Aree 
queen mothers fulty attired wiA royal oruaments appear In a sittiug posture ready to 
give birA to Ac children. They are being supported by two female attendants cm 
either side, while just below each of them is seated a nurse receiving wiA boA her 
hands the child that is being bom. The faces of the queens give expression to boA 
Snigdha and Karuna rasas, associated wiA the pleasant anticipation of the birA of a 
son and wlA physt^ pain. The four babies ate placed on separate pieces of carpet 
on the floor beside their mothers. Of the Aree queens, Kausalyfl is seen sitting in 
Ae centre giving birA to temacandra, the peipetuator of the Ikjviku race » Kaiheyl 
to her right giving birA to Bharata , and Suroitia to Kausalyi's left giving birA to 
Lakpnana and Stnighna, Just below this scene, in the lower half of the panel, we 
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have king Daiaratha performing die sacrtflce for begetting a son, and Agni emerging 
out of the sacrtftcial fire vith the 'pSyasa', and the king distnbutiflg the pudding 
among hb three queens- 

The second scene fPl. XVI) which is only a portion oF the ijanel, repTosents the 
demon Vlrddha whom RSmacandra had to encounter white wandering in the Danr^aka 
forest with his wife Sltd and brother Laki^ina^a. Viradha, the great man-eater, with his 
hotlow ftightfu] cyes.and huge face, holding an .iron dart in his right hand approaches 
Rgmacandra and hb brother to kill them and take away STta as hb wife. In the 
painting f^Smacandra b seen unmoved holding a bow. in his left hand, while his right 
hand is kept in a gKtute of communication. VirSdha a the chief of the Gdk$asas 
dwelling in the Dat^d^ka forest He wears a large crown on hb forehead and he 
has a lion and an elephant as round ear-rings: They hang prominently over hb 
shoulders, Hb pointed dart fa conspicuous for its three-pronged ends. Between 
Rflmacandra and the demon, stands a devotee with hb hands held high up in prayer 
and hb eyes fixed on tZSmacandra. Behind Rilmacandra on the left end of the 
panel stands SJta frightened, and LakjmaQa ready to discharge hb arrow towards 
the villain. On the upper half of the panel b depicted the death of Vwdha, while 
the lower half rndfcates the earlier portion of the story of Ramacandra, namely the 
crossing of the Ganges in Guha's boat, etc. 

The publication of a Guide to the Mapncheii Pabce' b considered by 
the Government of Cochin, wherein details of all the pamtings will be published. 
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NOTE ON USNiSA* 

Br St, KRAMflISCH 

t 

"The 'moon-ffuid^ in moving upward through the nerve centres awaketicth these 
karmic principles' into activity and the upper extremity of the mcdtan>netve* is set 
into overwhefming vibration. 

And thus is produced the tnvbible psychic protuberance on the crown of the 
head, '^hen the protuberance becometh filled with the vital force of the transmuted 
seminahRuid', one attaineth the transcendental boon of the great symbol, and realtzieih 
die state of the great Vaita-dhira"/ 

"'By repeatedly practising this exercise*, the most advanced yogin ought most 
certainly to be able to produce signs of proficiency. 

These signs arc as followeth ; a swelling up of the flesh on the crown of the 
head (around the apertuit of BtahmS) and the issuing from there of blood and ydfo- 
wish watery secretions t and the ability to pierce the swelling with a stalk of grass"*. 

^The invisible psychic protuberance"^ i.e. the Upii^ is realized in the passages 
quoted above as a temporary phenomenon brought about by yoga practices i it 
actually appears on the body and is a symptom analogous to stigmatisation. Such 
bodily symptoms occur in Catholicism and in yoga, to this day. The inset on p. 8fl, 
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Hftht, shows a yogint, with a hemispherical protuberance cMt her forehead and head (at 
the place of the fontanclfa major i—>the » at the site of the fontanella mmor). 

It appears at this suture of the shill while the yogini is in samSdhr. It disappears 
afterwards and leaves no trace (inset on p. 83>, left)'. 

The sun and moon principles, i,e, the Vajfrni nad* which is 'sOrya svarQpa' 
and the Citrfnl n^dt «'hith is 'candra svarBpa* are active in the fiery Suptmt^ The 
'psychic protuberance' of the yogini appears above the AjnS caltra and bebw the 
Brahmarandhra, In thb region Ittnur efficiency s strong. According to the Sammo* 
hana Tantra* "Indu (the moon, here Btndu) is in the region of the forehead and above 
is Bodhlm herself. Above Bodbini shines the excellent l^da, in form Kite the haff 
moon t above this ts the lustrous MahSndda’ - - Bindu, Bija (who is Bodhinl- 
rUpa, ).e. Sakti as Bodhini) and Nsda ate different aq>ect 5 of Sakala Paramcivara*. 
Bindu is the Siva aspect, Blja is SahtI and Ndda is the connection of reciprocity of 
the one to the other. Above these b Mahandda, which b the "half of Sba' 
(Sivdrdha). By thb is meant that here Siva b tn the form of ArdhanSnSvara'*, 
These stages are part of 'the intermediate body of the cause' (kjrai^vAntafataTira)^ 
t.e, of Sakala Parame^vata. 

Above all these b the lotus of a thousand petals. 'W^ithm its womb and ln" 
separable from its pericarp in which b the Brahmarandhra, b the white lotus of 
twelve letters. It covers the top of the channel of KundalP (Le. the Citiini nSd* 
which b of moon nature). This location of the 'ujijV differs from that on the 
images of the Buddha. Both however arc emblems and symptoms of sam^dhi. 

The moon principle of the may be symbolized on the image by " the 

pearl Candiak^nta (beloved of the moon). \f^hcn the mocm b about to reflect its 
light in it, there rises a spring of water'*. Moon symbolism transpires in these 
aspects of the U$n[$a. The swelling and its fluid contents, are equivalent to dm 

pearl from which rises a spring of water when the moon is about to reflect its liebt 
fn it 
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The of the visualisations of states of consciditsnes and of their 

contents, and their emblems arc agns of their proficiency. From here the epithet of 
Stva 'Uft^tfin'* may be interpreted afresh. 

The Image of Buddha akme shows the while all the other Indian images 

have a high head effected by several types of crowns, with the exception of the images 
of Siva and of AvalohKe&vaia. These have their long hair matted and piled up high 
on the head. 

Srva is 'ninetra' and with his three eyes he beholds the plenitude of time. 
Avalolcrte&vara also has three eyes and his name tike that of Siva, Df^guru, abo 
implies his trhjne vision. Siva has the crescent moon on hts braided hair and one 
type of his image b CandraSekhara mQrti. The serpent is coiled around his body in 
seveiat places. He carries the emblems of month and year and ts himself also Kdia, 
time, the bbch one, deadly as the moon in his underworld phase. 

Avabkiteivaia has many Sivaldc traits and they are wdl-known. Some 
of them may be mentioned In this connection. In hts SiihhanSda and other 
forms he has the crescent moon on hb JatS*makuta. As Sugatbandariana 
LokeSvaia and also as Prctasantarpita and Vafradharma LokeSvara he is pbced 
on the moon over the |otus^ Slrhhan^da also holds the TrbOla entwined by 
the snake*. With the moon aspect conform the androgynous form of Siva 
(ArdhanSri^ta) and the androgynous pmitentlality and form of AvalokiteSivara 
(in hts Far Eastern images), as emblems of perpetual generation, of life and 
lime ever renewed from within itsdf. AvalokitcSvara who takes the shape 
of all gods*, most conspicuously as far as his images show, is invested 
with that of Siva. Very frequently his colour is white* and so is that of Siva 
fpd^uranga). 

As U^gi^in, the transmuted moon aspect of Siva the MahSyogin has risen 
to the Biahmarandhta, the place trf niTvSiia. It is enveloped however, by the hair 
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of The Client of the moon and the femate shape of the GafisS, the watew 

are Its orMmcnts,* 

(„«.! ’P“'“ of Aralokiltsvara u tavrns "a 'tiiiton' 

^ , nil the ottin, si,™ of Ms body and d* mioor maAs of «cellcn«aio 

•toban-“on "ht f'“" ‘<>os« of Bnddha ««p, th. s«ns of bavin, tbe 

turban on h» head and the top of hfs head invfsibk which two signs of him 

SI'S'?*' 

Sh along with the Ujijifa aie covered by his long and matted hair 
the Sit^itK: affinities in essence and appearance and h. konograph>J 

the two are one. As the god is, so is he beheld. Not only were Sivattic featinZ 
tensfc^ri to .ha BndAb. divinisy Avalobtevato, A so(y„ito visaalisation '.ndo^ 

Kuan Vn J-J '<femOT to tbs moon and vitb andromous lemfences 

Kuan^m did no. mk. ovm dm feauims of A«ll»„Jd$»am. Eithe, .M« a^m 
manifests m ib own way, analogous qualities. ®5P®c 

sbta of a”!*° “ •““I sweiira, may come about spomaneously in die final 

n t ^ dme of samadhi of dm yogim, is simated bedveen die Aina 

«lra and tbe Biahmamndhm. I. uxtends o«t dto > 

^Ire cosmsponds to die twelve petniled lotus wbi* b included In the Sahnsplm 

&baSm b»h ^ lomsl.ccn!«mdt^?h. 

ana all ot them are wjthm the pcricaip of the Saha^rf™ t Tk- 
conspicTous.' ' “ ‘‘"“'“‘'On against tbe llabns of the forehead am 
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fti Tibetan yoga the end ol tl*c Sufutn^ within the body, at the site 
of the Biahmarandhta ts, in accordance with tradition as formed by the images of the 
Buddha, the place of the invisible psychic protuberance, the U^f$a. The possibility 
of an actual appearance on the body, of a'psychic protubeianceV is not the origin 
of the emblon, but is orte of its exemplifications and a sign of proficiency. The 
moM symbolism is rmplicidy pan of the emblem* and may be more or less 
pronounced. 
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REVIEWS 


ol Btfiihlit ^7 ApaAift A- CvqmApAswAHif, Hiiwd Un^wiiy 

Frn, ]P39fWith i ti^ Wt3lcr Edwtine CUrli^ puibJtihKJ unckr the Mxafmoti pf ihc Huwd—YfndiifB 

livdiuli. 

Th^ lArt^ by tk* CoQtitiiKiiiiwv If e muhk tdifitbn to the grtiwmi lilmture on Bui^hl^ icoootnpliy 
md Ictmi nodi^ to bt dewed by vwyqf iht ptwuikm of the fubjMi iht wcAhh of infermilion^ iniifhn 
cxttllenoeof Lip, Tb* worit b divided IfUc iwo ptm^ put I detUnt Tirw ef Ufc E*fib-Loha ind 

Woid^Whttl uvl put II with The Bice oF i^K LEiui-4hranE« mmA both fDlbMvd by efifMOUi end kllumimtinB 
I^FotKi. The csentid ficAtum of Dt. Coofnuuwmiti/i Tnuterty Hpofition of Buddhiit lymbolUin ahe despibed 
by Mt* CWI( in liareword. 

Buddhni tituAiurt yidjjt on on mlyfif of ill coittefiti ininy latbHnedi lit)ow ^w^rHp— ii* lt|^idi« ^ 
AO^^dctzi, the liiTukf end ineUphon. the pheuts ud khotriL fn^ the cii»r«il Miui irocli, ud the oOOM of 
deve^opmeru of ihii UcmiiM CMnm be vttidKd iput frwn, v wkhout referuiw to, wimp prmiiH 

m InJe. Siill whiiEver ^ndi in pUcc in die ooinpukion of Auddhiu tUerMurc, it e^p^oifd fo tL^a^ one ud ihc 
apipe irvrid of ihou^tt^ one end the seme ^wdon of proarmivt mifdr nenMUy, QrenandpiEnn» 

in lh# Buddhiit cotAmmi^ ihk If the onrly undwlyirn racenins of a!] wted-eymbok or hietuy fortw. Vuiutti 
k the rue or centre] intoes whkii g^vu a new ctierwer or cdourins lo every oomponene pul ei eSw lo lb* 
wbcAe, Sm^erliy rtfuence lO tymboU b hei to be enmvned tied cormdund wfitl mr iipc^ ql tlmlAotnct 

they pbfed when they wen emplayed in the ptnml •dwne of Buddhkit ert* 

Then ire beidu enSmsef to itiow thet. to iai ee DuddHiin k oon^emtd, in ininy nUArmi liimry 
docHplion Of A KpUn e tK fis followed upon the fonri of ul» Ai in eximpkp @o4rcu of dlSercnt Bud^Mi tmy 
be citeti hi the Mihipectane Nilflyeh die err itierr iwm rnendoned in pHtikii# whkt 

wi BvddhifhoH^* oaameiiEuy, they are ducribed b the nwU OK^iaerU^ termi, Ftr heyontl the Hope of odglnii 
reference. Thecepiuttrion of thb GtEeawy deveiopnwnt Ikf b ihe uiUar dehnotkim of the Bo^ieu ti Blrhidt 
SlikL Bodh-Ctyg^ Amulveii tnd die im. la oihB wordh if k one tnd ihe uimr in^^ulH khu hu wmiied in t*® 
plinef of txpretfioii, whkh ue IcicetdepeHlut. 

utde «fne mieuf potrni, the wotfc tim^ review bill corAnue u e pendud wu^i ttF tinnunee 
viiue hi- ki Ri^euMieu. 

a 2^. Bind 


B»tliiik- APlotftrlAl mn4 loofiofraphio Study of Indlon Muiiloal Modu b«**d 
on Oriilnul SoureuAp hy O. C- Gnnaelr. Cikum, Cbm ftw. It Old Courr How Une- Vd- IL 1^^ 

Thj, fc „ unu-al pubUttban. TTw Mcond wtuaw appwed fim ;k Imi bk odowad ptu« of mi «v«ri«i 
ijualltyand of wdikh that haao bwi rapoduead akaady in O, C. Ciingaty^ "Wa iw pic ct j of tndiiii Ptimlind" 
and 337 pSecor^^ nwBly of qutfiar pli» iba. TTia entka aifidon of iho took b lainiin^ lo Sdeapm rt •« 
and the fflOfuJaunia jEuLMkw an mauJ phobvatii^ prinit Tnooly of tpititcr^aM dio. Each oopy it ptieoif 
at Ri, 
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Then in odiBT imuiiLil fetiurti tfeouf Hr* GanfaVi hdmt produobn^ Hr+ Cvip^ m^n^anmlf dos 
not ae^md^ u^yn^y in dia nulter ol r^rpdudnf wi HimU werds, wm m usm a- die iwHlimEian 

ihcfnaf, m \x ^ rmudi impotuv?^ ^ trsndiiDBbari ODmiiiBicx ifrom the tide ptge w hkh repAdiiM 

in md r>pi e Smikit vi^Mi in whidi ihere ve m. errors Even die nyree ol dm tM n nefi *«irudy 
^uoud^ Sn hr udw teoi on the pktim ttvin^m m wuemud, it k * Hope^ tufa m cry end cmirntreic die 
mtmber of nwtehB end rnfaprinee whidi ocar ihmn on ew/ pe^e ol iIm book T>ia b pencuUdy 
u In t foed nnrv wa th« vbt^ u« pody end ^iMelly ki^ bwbd cm the pams end tkey hm 

boon jne oc o r et eV uremtiureled on dw primed pefo. The ptbotH pro^KtiiDii hokk i record not wJy br in prieo 
bui elm far t|ie o&wdiiwy nuoier of mflufasi md nmpriftH nfli ^nofoty « Oompand wriib Mr. O. d 
Goofot/i pubGceiioni but elmoal wJdi eny iitnikr publuikKi in Judk. 

In thk faoofa mwioM nf iho pifie d ihc esea hew net bw mmdxiixi Thso uo -i&civfitndcs even In 
the Htlii 0 ^ ihe on the pJ^tn end on the p*fls oppoibe- The verbue Rage end pkinm are me 

■iTonped Mcof Jing . lo uiy Inielhi^le: tyrfetn. Phocogrephs of Ryu or R&gi^ from the v^vioui coUecnom in 

(ndie u Wl Of oettbo^ falow one iiwiher el rendom^ Beddn the kbour nf coEketinf the phoctigreph:i, ^ 

which i/e of greel irinaxoi^ Mr- Oer^y hm pnenJly sh^n the Swiifaht and typical Mi (where luch are i 

not abeidy imcfib^ on the pkcuw} AtMn aidliWKiivo boda on IncBifl mutte. The Hindi arid Saisbrit Unu 

arc fenderod Into Engliib rmlha of a padc4rian nature and not inh^ipacTitly hu Mr* Ciani^dy cnLuiideF^ood the ' 

WfCf« The Englah rvoderingi m oca alwayn daar nor do ih^ acsufUaly give Uw irwerang of the Onpml Wan. I 

AwiheiK Erkediiii or ohronofapnl' questwm coniwud vneh ihe pmirei am pMrtlly tbaem » fv la Vo^uitie { 

y b nsfioamad. It U lomMhirifl hmfsm dial the amhor hu pjwihy relaiad the IQJ Rtgu and the Ryt^ 
la the vaiiouf typei of Niyafaaa and MlyiJtif wih which dwy art to krannaaily oonncocnL He Ku howrw radHf 
lo rekia tha yvioiii R&^jiniU pkevm to iha eeaions^ The author oiadt tna ofOvw^t Iwnittn "Deo'^^faiDoua 

Hindi bookt^ bm ha Ku a tvatp aly ras raen hb yiaylmi. Thme are a numbv of new aknfifkaiiQni. Trie < 

vadfknowA pinuve of a pair of fprk dmmg log^lhae from the Bhuat fkndtd k ihown to be Hyn * 

HaiftwirL A ftumbtf of ^mai Ibrpmiy ckAfiad 4e Myifal padirci am kfenfifissi whh iHumhont of iha U 

RiguaaJg. I 

Vohmw t cumats of 86 papti of *M and 4 pai^ of tabfaqg^^^. h wtH be ar^ undcrmcBnuE to uy 1 

that there arc on an avt^age 3 mi i i^mu or rfitsikci of ipelllnf per page " l , | 

The resqli of iheie nurrwoui kucemadea k often dctfertbf; Tiijpilurrigt: ra^uhinfly gwmhiJ v he I 

fidib (rider) ofi a masd (tfe) ekphamV 'Tlw herob a mxlff-heaiBd yovni wn'(pane 'SoMum/ chaoM f| 

into ^tdcdiriry* (page 403; liapeala' inco 'dopukr* ^ Kafaiddi bco Kuka^ i 'turvd* imo 'Ufrtdd' (pase 70)« 1627 (?) 

into I62y A. D. (pep ] hybrid iieD hybird (piie 74). T>kh umpSa must nrifice. 

The o&iaat of Mr. Gangdly'a worh it ^nci a cnaHbuiLOn ib ihn identyic Hody of Indian imitic« but to uevey 
a fdtaie of liufaen painiing which hu far ki luhmt rmoet die mythofaiical Lndkn mtlodifli. Jt b an mdeetuur to look 
ai ntiidc tieough the ipeaiciu of paimiogf* Mr. Ouiiipt/a daini to havt ^put lofcthar a lirae atnount of rmjarulr 
which are widely smBerad aod ara tfUOCCiiiblc 10 fflai^ Jtudena^ h Uraiouptadly iugoBad- Whci wu ajpes^iod^ 
hiTwever* in a work of that fatnd was a mme cMhauiliw anafyu of the RfafarmJgi &Offi ihc pant of ^ew of paiotini than 
b icnially Hrv^fv. More ihan half tba work hai been uWi up wuh ait Niumcal tkeich of die eKtaiu iberai^uro on 
ln£an muDc. Thii poniofi a tduly to be of Bome uk io foobin Hudamt of Indian nmfK* The wrillni ft odfkaiU and 
tha owbading of q wi4h Sansfam wurdi tn iht im ai well ai with migiivd leita n ihe faotnatei maliea k ewn inore 
farbiddkig. |l would have been bcuer il die rngmaJ taxla had rdcgatKl £0 the appendv^f amt die hi:|my of Ira&an 
nbkoie gjveq in e general narrariyei. 

Conifalerabit ipie* Ku ham devoted lo ijhc examinadon of tha Rigamitli itsts^ SamWii, Hhal mni to a fmail 
exiuiL Prntan and Ber^i. Thb part of tha book wnof by iti voy natoro be exhauitivte. The bdk of die Ryiitilll 
liferaturc k Wt Hindi and It ti imi&cstir^ to note iblt the Hindi br^Uaga kn the paic appvati BO have fafnifhdd a cornmorl. 
r(pertora fbt Mga* iwi only Ip the Hindi ipeaJdng para, but dio funher somh. It k well known ihai wwal wut^ of 
Gjtarab and Mamhi have ki ihe pa^ composed their longs ki Hbidi or ralhar the Braj diJedt af g, k ii aihM iHUable 
diu dw rtpevtoire of Northern Indian mwic ■ diidly old Hindi whidi aho w« the inedium m which the meoueual 
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■nindrEbind wwidi^fW«eei wtiv^«dihBrEri*ius*eft^^ cht imtm. b k cwkkii ihu Mr. Guwity hu 
wcHooiud i}hi ntiakal cbaiKitf of ^ Blpt uwd In iht ^buam uid » ■ihmintprf CAa Covlidt gf 

JivaAvA. 

. llw nwt«>i«l t^ihawi ty Mr> Cuiflolr ai npiili Iha hiiia(y of Indiin imiw u wtil •« fllXAinltt b 
■MdaulMctV vAluiUn. ThA prfaK^ oociccifatiiicin, howner, which ww «xp«cMit ftom Mr, Gmytly wu tht nuiin And 
ih* oMmi oTihe rebtiomldp Imiaiiin trnide and Iti pisttriil mwmmt cii ihs haadc of rho tniat firam dig )6(|i m Aheoi 
dm middlft of I9th And b b in thfa thil the book hex wy UnW oAb In din any of my Appra^ihln 

Addition to ov ctdtf&if hnowIcdBA, The ohiif giwniion hu hfahnno bcnn ivhnhAr ihc p***^*tj^ r^noAoncanonf of indiwt' 

dud lUtu anr fa geiWleAllynlttAd IS the doffltnAmanniOiH ireuted ly tfn iDiaieil pitimH of iha ndnidoAt 

Mid h rmuin nill umehiMi, li fwi hten bim«n ii« a tood nutnber of ftifuniii piduna om dwir orlgn lOb ond ai* 
impW by, the mMihofiBAKinA] chancE^ of die rhctaricAl mwentioH of amhm. Ktvy««, For faUAnie, mml of 
the ftisAnitll pfawn con ddiniiBbr be recwikd a« vipiiAte » d* S&nnicih or ROttuI {mauib, a 

n«mb«<rfdieRl#*r»*l*4cmb*Ao«mtohA«bAmdeiolii3ydedo^ ftiMiiiM OmwitionAl denfatfaiiiR of the vem 
lyjifc of tmts Mid hoofaa fa dd» Klvye tefouiL How k k thit t»Si« ^aMing diek ncpbelioA fam 
dcjACdon Of MAMiu And of peak convAKom Auddeniy cvokad Sitt a lyitAni of picloriAl ^ 

Piotm? htoiimiii»nhA» hitherto AWempiAd 10 reUlAdiApianffal '»rriann>fthi, R.iymjbi» HtPi the ftelhii w the 
BhtMfnfUwctfolMdbyditinuiicAlcDMiiiiiiionofdMindivIduAl fUiw. 

ThereCAft beta totedoofathathe Ri*™iUpta« hnvn noddnt » do vdih theponiy i[«iieal 
ihc RicAi. SowofihepiaieBofilieRliA MflifiAAnd fa dedvAiivB AreotofaitilyitotMtel ii»wak»irfi|»aiiiiim' 

hoMJideMiewfaAndorithdwinonHOfL hh a 1« i»ik«.hte thAl oni^ofthii jtMtKuter Rl|. MqheAr*eba^nmlly 
AMO^ with the oniei of «to cfac. The ooefaon. hoivertr, whether there b Any orpenk tckiiiWHMp btewem the 
« ifa« mr% mt picuul vmon cf ih« Rim and dv punical -of tW Rftm h Mi id be inli liif, 

T>iAteklW«A4Ti|itenoiiri|AikftlAiiHifhipbmiw)ihemiifa^ itruettn « die NlcknmyA StikA end die knncvAplk 

wthefteiMBoyatreMnieniofApArtfadirl^ biiAbo(ohe„fl™be«dthAicdd 5mkk wmicip «i rhmicMfa 
w ordfaer aymo ciaed pArtkitlir odoun with xpeoSe Oovitli And Raaai for vdikh m ritfanil eitpUzoiim hai 
wheflo bom tenhoMning. Bim tfw vArioiw twiAi aii leid » (kve ihek ipeefc cofayri ind pNaidio* deWefc fn tidi 
unrieufan k ihMiid be immmJ ibe* the fadim iidta wwe not tiA£«d intrriy nidi the praduoden of pfaerte] wBKn of 
RM»b« hA« AkohAdptauiBofito virhmTliwort^^ A «ri« of dwe Tile pteuiei i* » to femd hutio 
Pooo* Ihj^lril^SAAfadhAfa Ma^Ia. It «[| be a rnkteto mreynd ito pkfarmeflhe Rto». 
ititoAiAfiheniuAiAiiiAWiiifnoreibmpfciwtiwnpfadoNefVfcy BMfillonAl ^ Ttoie 

no «Ao^»^dia they ware or of 

the ShluA « Reu cwofad ^ them, 

N- C UCl 




COfiniGCHDA* V«l. Ill 

I 

P. 132, fine 13, for for flesh, read : flesh- The former corresponds to Vfdk 
Urvati, Saia^yi], the Queen 
P. 137, note 2, line 2, for somubhiS read dhibt& 
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ARCHA£OLOGrCAL TRACES OF THE VEDrC ARYANS 




Oir HOBCnr HCINE'GELDCRN 


pknty of efforts have been made to ascertain the origin of the Vedic 
Aryans and the date of thar immigration into India by philologial, (inguistica) and 
even astronomical methods, archaeology has imtil now taken no part in this 
research* Indeed, not the slightest archaeological trace, no finds whatever made in 
Indian soil could with any probability be ascribed to the Aryans of the early Vedic 
period. As late as 1921 Sir John Marshall, in the first volume of the Cambridge 
History of India, still mentions the otmuli of LauryS Nandangarh in Bihar as the 
.only monuments possibly dating from Vedic, i. c., in this ose, from late Vedic times 
(8th or 7th century B, C.), 

Since the excavations at Mohenjo'daio and Harappd, however, a series of 
North* Indian finds begin to distinguish thirmselves from the pr<*Aiyarr culture 
discovered at these sites, finds we are now bound to disceni as from a later date 
than the Indus civiliration and possibly belonging to the Vedic age. They will 
form the subject of the following investigations. 

^ I. The tninnion'axc from the Kurram-Valley 

Thti AtituiI Repeal of the ArcJiwoktfhuk Swvcy ol Indltfortht yaf reprodumf a 

found neb^ the wJUji^ of ShaJsuui in ibi viJltfy of dta ntw Ktiirmmj M iFkbuiAry of E^ie J^ndui In tho of iht lnd& 
frtniitf Thi type da«i mi ooour kt MoliAiiOMivo And HirmppA, ndih«r ii ll hnatmt 

wb«rv In In^. Howvwp k ti in ibe Nw Eiit ihnd in Ewopu iFif. 7i p. 9h ud wn ni>y idui bo ikbb no 

cfc'iw ccniin oonckaionf bom in ooDurrenc* n th* Kwrsm Vulkyn <!Ofi«rnJni cubvrAl conncolioni butM^en }nim. m1 
th« W«vi diiiing A ddhii&i p«riad- 

Tmnmon css of ajppr of bmn been dHHid In EkhtI; |li£|]i^ In CtknxK Noidv^ntit Cmcii^ 

AiIa Mlfkv^ Sym^ ^gypfr Rhoto, Ot^ C««ier» fuly* SicUy, SpAin, Gcnniny, HofUnd, 

En^uid ind ViUneL lAter, durkif fHe HaIhao th* iwnc form h*( Mmu|hi in Imn. 


I. Amiut; K«poii df th» JVchMelotknt Surviy of rndin 19l9fl'l, ft. 247, p|. LXVIL HErtn«mk Slibv 
IWcnu Midiiiarn lo «r bxntfkdgc of lh« copper (cc imiqulnM et ihn Indian Empira, Jouiti- and Pnc. of itw Anaiic 
Sot of Ban^l Xi 11425] pi. V. 
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If w« lr> fft ibt truiutiofi tw from m typoki^ point of «■ ^liL find ust tfnth no haI 

iruftfiora at alk but with a tUihi imellinf of the «ba» nfjy^ ai om «ui of iht raw* and it lha oihw on« ejcu with 

modeUid truonioro letiipl off at ^ifn juiiJa from ihe narrow lidex of the jbjt^ Sir Rindm Pdiie hu 
pointed out thjiu tt h sbvioui which way ihe d^elopmeM took'. Tha rtiort or leu ftnitht4irHd ajta with NiihV 
dwiloptd minnbftfr whfdv of bronze df Iron, have botnr-^with the exc^it^ of ort* kon via from Minors 
hound only b l^ov^ to the H i£htiit dvifixKl^ or tO a coniVEripomy pariod^ to ih« hn mUkntUEn 

E C, wlwroii ihE thj|ia wih flithc^ indicaied tmnnkiro ihow up as earty as the ftnt haJf df the lecoftd fmUcniiiiit E C 

Evan among du wy tulkn trunnion hXB we duGc ro three difformt typai whidi I ihaO deWt wkh Ih 
and IfL These ihrae typa iro cbsdy rekted to uch other and taobihly from a coifunon roof.'" 

Type J ihowt a durply separated hue and foraparE^ cha hxtm bthig mudi rurrower than the kiur^ Aim of 
thii typa mighir really rather be called shoulder axei; they are* hciivcver« not Eo be leparared geneilcilly kom the 
trunnioo axta. An axe of type Ku been foun d in ihe Canaanatic layer at Jekho arul cwtiinly d^^cs froro 
ihi hnt half of the Hcorul tndbniujn E C. * The type if very t^are and only known from Palcsiinik Soudi 

Italy, 5lciV and Sanfima {hg, 7 £U % 

The Dldefl fbtns df type El, which [ iKall oall type Hi, h ban repreunizd by an aac from Haghla Tiiada 
on ihe of Crete (hg 7 [4)> * Thouih ibe ckcamstanca of thu M haiM^ not been made quHHm dear, wt can 
*dl presume alEnoii with certainty fhat k belonifi to the Idh osniury E C ha cWActerbtka are tha tiapesnd 
shape o| th« hen part and the itram^y concave cdfcs ef die fweparli The ipotJi where III later peHoda the tniordnos 
ihow up, arc only marked by a iliihl zw^lin^ The ScHin Arohaa^lcgical Seminary owns an ute of ihb type from 
the oAd Kiixiie capital « Boghasksey in Ana Mimr^ A d^d one W bw> mavaud at K/(lkTepe in Cappatbeia 

(Fifr 7 [sn ^ 

Type lEi mutf have developwL ^Q^ldy abouf (he middle of the seactid miOeiimTi E into type llbv 
m« » yw only ki Eagcm Ada Minors Tw* lib hai real trunniH, tboy^ (heie are iw off dinirscdy from the 
bun-pm only# mzriing wkhout Enterruption Lko the luropirt The bud pin b trapexald fat ihapc, the (bnpait. 
owing to lacaocav* edges, vety ^nder inthi middle, radinn| the wiekh of the bult^ In (he cutlmg«dip only 
CFtfl. 7 [E 7p 31)^ Axq of ^Rt type fmvt been fmr4 al Soghaikcey, in she vktnliy of Ksiwry. and al AUshar Hilyok 
The axe firom Ahdw Kayub, (Ra. 7 K6D havtng W found by Von dor Out fai the strstum which ooropordi to 
the Hihiie &npin, u csrumly older ihin L2QQ E C 

The butt^ of type lie modly approaches the rectaniuW shape* thaggS tnpncuid ihapa ftill qkix^. Bui 
she Exinc^ diReroncf beiwon types Itc and 13b lies in the trombm whkh an no nuee sharply set off from ihe 


L W. M. pjinden Piirie, Tools and weapocn, dkinrated the E^^pdan coUectiDn ki Urttversfay Coffefe* 
tendon, Ehidi Sdsooi of Arduei^oi^ In ufd E|^ Awanh Accouiu. 22nd y«v p, 17* 

Z Profexsor Pr^wocifa] hai rroiKgly ghwi a d e wtf i ctri& r d trumiort axes dlffprinl from imwu See ; Stefan 
Piraewofifc* Der Grotumfund ™n Qrdu, Afdiv CHeraaLv VII pp, 40^14* V||| (I^M) pp, I ihaH* of 

coufK, only deal with the question ad far as li U of uopofianoe for as;»riainln| the date and effiniiiB of the trLumlevt 
axe finofli the Kumm Valley^ 

_5. IL SdUn I«ii c W*trinei,, J«ieh8 >91 J| p, 119, C WietiisiB. DwkmMUf t (Le^ 

193^3] fif, 49. 

MiantB, tepeni H^hit TrUtU pmuoFhunn, Mmutrenti Aixielii XAl 

<19(») 0pu63-7(lt. 


, 5- ftwiw»ki, ofx dLy VII p, 409, p, 41 (, Itg. la, pi. Lb, E. Chinb,, Reebtfsha vdtedofiqtMa dtnt I' 
Aik oocidttit,],, MTmittiOTCippxtoe, |89},|g9i, (RWti IE9a) p. 79. 

6k 9p. dt., p, 79. H. WieicWb-, Vdritwfil* Nicbridutn utw dlt Auif^E^ Ia SD^iu.kiei. 

Ctet«l«n WeXV (I90n ppk 7*8. H, D« Wiflki d« V«lWd« Jdo. 

^ ^ Hemiln* vm dv Oten, DiEtnr«iH m J930-1931, at 
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bMtfiMt. bultinply sprtut iheimiB Mfrora the fewEpirt [F=i|. 7 I5b(21}. Thm butt>^^ b«n* 

__ Kjp^ t(* tih. hrfttd wiJ hiwy. mJ lha forsput in nlilwn pt it«*y iteider, ii tookt u if w*a 

fiimri «« fwwd iof**fwr tidier (infii/moniotiily. Thii didumwny beJwteft bun-pws »™1 fMpvt 1* indicd 
dv iDOii chiniABnAic futvK of lU •kb of type IL 


Ami of type Ik ar. kn-r, lioco (R^ 7 l»11. Borfiui«y, YKaiaya- AliAw Hoyufc. uid CMH •# 
th«e pl«M btint tituAfcl in E—n Aii» MUw. wd few K^ih to At •» •* if Aliih*r 

Hoyak (Fig. 71101) “m hai" to ili* pM-Hiitit*, U, omum. Thsr* b ihu» tiodoidH 

thttibey betongla ihtn 1210 B. C. Ai AfiJwr HOftikoAsm niaufci of •ibuc hatwn beenfwjnd 

to k Antum of tl> Irt miltonimii B. C». The fcid «»f Odu which oont^td tn ub of thii Qri» (Rg. riSjy, Km 
b««i ««^ g~d by RwmhM klbf thwoorfi ooutwiiira to the ISh century B. C*. Tha age of the we of Ktrtih 
{Rg.71lS1) fuy be intend from to wo'tod ohmimSi inih* *yk of Khbin. TtoW**'htok* ttio bokngto ite 
pmtod kbout 1000 fl.C, wMe (Wionto daiB t» to *• 12ih« tliho«h«y*. ThutJt«evidentdwiiypefc 
Item not arfy • more (tenlsptd dutiOi* dun tih. but betonsi to feet loeUterdM*. WWtotypW lU«viBb 

bdtfii tfi iM peMd uid i* Fw m ^ cin d*l« iJiimi* ill oJJ^ ttuin 1330 B. ti He bdonp m 

Htoiie timawKt »tt duihle ikb* of iHtlypcm younaei than ia», Dwbdesdy. tic fas developed from Itb, maybe 
unite ite totem of uet of type III. An «» of type ItU Itom Kwsery in Atie Minor b to ite pontffini of da 
nwteimi toSiwkteim*. Type lllb, e. * Wr tell lee, M found iti w.y « teU to te West of Aito Mto® 
Tr^, Rhodo^l btio liei Enrem nrf^ibocjftioad iTrtrisi^w£Mt*J. 

to cortndtotoewn » te «» of l]m* II td type Ul h«« te * “^nwef or m Wrt n™ * te^li-part 

teoteepuL WWi Uk te oldmt' tem of tetype.te omvtd odgB Into « an oWand te Ttwrn.^ 
«KAno«d.rnfl(*iteftalalW««Uiniofteh^ Tte otdoo known axe of te type to prtteHy te one 

faixnJ to Ite totoum of tte fin. Semite poteJ to Ga*. dtotog tem teM telf of te-and 

7t»B. Ao«te4xooftteM»etypeiFit.7 tHl> waa m^rand to te wood Smteic to-mm (IfBOio IZW a. W 

ate o tted Mto* pave tote tidgW«.*teod of aixafy^fronite □enmiakcamaiiM ante 

l3thocitoNy BlC* Tweottet axet*not ytopubliihed. weted to te« been temdat Toll 
ofitepmtod ibaut 1500 B.C' An OM tem Bdian to Fakdine (Fig. 7 115]} daiMfrwn tter^ of te Ejypoan 
ktog Set) k (I JIS-12W B. C). Bill anmter one from NoBtoe. temd at Tdl «w H^tem, b Tdl 

1100 ate 925 B.C,*. Oite *xei of ihii type te« tens found to Syria “d PtleBinc to Kuaariye. • t 


1, ICito Bitul. tHe James StoioivCrabung to Bogpteey Sepiemter ^ 

OntoKgtoekkttefr IXX tl»7» P-lSjNeue Futeevorltetetef ^ ^ IPTO 

tn. 354-355 j Bovtokocy, Aitendiunganite Retittitewrt Akadoime te Wssameteltev, ^ , ii .-tiift 

UOCIV (1934) p. 54. Sv,lSl ^m9J3)p.59.%53. W. G-eemtei. Qtr aom. 

iifiJtiftik Aftitf hfcfttyni* TflHc T*^p AriBob©* v* t ^ 

rw fbrmi of brwm waporu smii invpJmrufmi LVUl ( 190 

Z Von ikr op, A, p9* 51i 

4 «W«. Z.pta, fin*, iwnn. 

Tefakrifi XXVJ (1913) p, 22t U PotoWe ptteytetvia *prts rmwduaton det mteue, tetaBa 
Ateque (M1920) p. 179. py*ei««kte-el(L, m PP-S(^-5I. 

Ttemaan. Gtef, Redlaxlkoo te VofSothiditB, herauagegebtoi wo M- Eton. IV, p.^^^ 

tl TiU Abu hUwim, T\m Ouirtcf »y of lJi« n^mnirma Anriquhk* Sn Fwksm IV U 5?) P* 
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“lit™™«" “« Wif^iniind h Aji» Mtft, »d Creir, lype Ul. v 

r* *"1 ^ ‘’"^ “"*'*« ^ -fflwwr, 6/two m»Mly *«pu^ 

IJ P^W*«= « ^ rid«, i^.h..c».con,.«d.ru«^.W^.rt«^ 

S 7 iS l>«kw.nJ^. -1^ ^ th. l«^rt«n rf cU« 

ifliuly ael*k|, onih* bi* «f Rhodoi^ 

Fmi ihh o^ku JtaiJ^TJl^^'!^*^ ”j*' ™*” •' S«»l«m “»l Warn B:,^ 

rr^ iftb tur^ T.%w «ndt«fed th« ** imnwon had 

^ to «!.«,«» in Mwsli for mtuk He (h«,|hi ih« d,i. n*iian PhH^««,dth«. 

connequKitly, th* ErtfonSan (lad eHfi&wied ki SviiL ^ NHwka_ mn l ^ 

» Bkl««l ^ W.«l l™. *. „iS; »., rf *" *''~™ ■” ~ I—If 

».!, ■J”l‘'‘-t r ‘-’ " ■«>“"■' •'“■ i- '■ '■■«l> »*..<. Ik. I»r«„ .1.Tk^k 

«™a« •■ w r^. 

'tr t 

in the A«»n r™™™ tt, ^Tr ^ ^ -fewlopmeM o[ tirp, )». lo |iib tod, fllKe In ^ n„^ 

powWy be du«to the *_ infliij i^ ^ “*«*ily idcnpltM m S«rie; bnnt l*ief Am 1200 B.C, k michi 

P=w«r MawwHwAeiBw influme* wpewdwiefriibpsrtad in Pdesrte, 


end weeper M7, iLwdnn. 1930> pi, L, R*. 5H j Tnd» 

*u N..E. de H«r^ S^ VJfl (1927) p LXIxT^ DofT”"' ““ ^ el*Mhhrl« 

2. A. M T^ltp-cn, CdtlcsHH? Ztous*04sv au MmAi hTnb^ e- i 
PP. 21-ZZ ) Die tuptonm FUehM^e «fc, pp ai.w * Hebutgfcn, f (Helsin*r« 191«) 

pp. ( 6 a- 1 fil a A- CoIJinJ, U wtichitt d Tdfk J ft P»l«ndDg» OdiME XXIV (18981 

WOCVl (tJli) p. ] J4. Cu PbiT^ -fl Tdh * d Allun.we*a tdnsifpin ddlmeti del fcm h bei., iUdm, 

fJ.XVI[fi8. (6p2i. L Sm. Qu«Ln. d*'X>S?e'^flMD PP. 155. 171 

113.182,183. O. Mtwtdh.^ The di^odeB. PI* 

Hemp. The tnindon ceb in arKehTTiSrim Jom™i Aicheealnp* LXI (190D y. 130. W.J, 

^ V. P. 31fi. pL ^ Re.ll.«ilmn 

^ Atdumtow. (I ^ 

Scptcmnofidb Aneiipin VII tJ9J2] p. 87, ' Verwdehind von Kwema,S«jiti«ht, Cwilen, Eimpe 

I ««*!«».-^P-d.. a p.2fi4 
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Ffg, 7 



Tfypj yPc huu been ceniJnly dcvclopeci frwH Ulb oa Elmbpaiji isill. The irurviwns taigef end deodftliy nufv 
ftiwlwi. They iie btiv4 end sbaw nfl otfke irksgiiler iWe-vie^ bill Htpeoid er ractenffuSw (1^ ? 136*38]). 

brofixB ef ihii type atq Kf frtqittaL Wa kio# fonw frftmi E^»d*rki ifi fitin Altumim in Middle luiy 
i Knmifiored period from branse bo Iron ep)? BQi- Koeit^ }n (™^y Hitlaia Penodf p Eni^and and 

Scotliod* * Tha BduLLea assmrenca tha lype mey be traced n ibciul IflOO Br C» Ai U bfiofwi# b rMCCun in wm 
utd bis u such been used ilyrif]® itw Hatlftali Periad id Osoir^ Bffope id dv ^ eeitfuiy B.C 

The eppemri^eoF type Ilk fb^ h Saath and We«t Barofrf at Ijewt. * terminui anie ^pjsam foe lilfe. the 
Itifif thin hiviri^ Knraly OLukiiKl ihe end of tha vecond (ruJknbifEi B*-^- In (efisrtJi aiei of type IlSi 'wSItbe 
tacribpd to the Un ptutei of the brans a«ar ^ Mlurl^ of ihe Bocpod mitkiuijiii B. C, Hawta; ^ 

irntow oraden ihe Ute brortw age <£ BrEiaip, at perkid dw trunnion *xa ™dfl ia first appearance in 

ihaiowitry, m ha« brttimabous JlOO B C • Tha mould Bom Got iRi- 7 im wu found bi lha utafum 
cifth* third p»bdp ibe Uttar becqt cUwd by Tbotniefi 6w aboui 12W Concmin^lw 

data of iheiflcukl from Tw iRg. 7 M) we are dapandern on prtiumpt™* oilyp no auihenUs sattmerti ahciut 
ii» ffiafum whefi: li h 4 d been found havina been madt Goatse thiftfe It lo bdons to dw ^wanth rirafeHn# cwiaidet'' 
in* its flkarasi to European j| he B nihtj w h* pcobabty B, thii woiiJd irwan—u only mmmVIfewill 


1. CCaiapano^ Dodm at ua ndnei (Piik ItTOJ pp. KKHO). pi. IIV fip. 7. CoJlHockdt.p 
p- 115. H Hoeraes* Bm imdm uliOT Fara wo Brwisehwkn, Wiw ptarftBBfWw Zdft d^lV <1^17) ^ 

evaiu, op e^p fi|i. W, 197, 19& U F. Chlity. Thi« Armies mpUmaMs from dit Ed*efeuW faftelyvi 
Maqie iare^ Shnipihlrt, Amiqu&rki Journal V (1925) p, 409* 

2, SiMt. op. (i!., pp.361 Bt Hemp^ cp. A, p, 95- Hawfact. op* hIh PP- 
5. MaeiEfciief^ op. dt*. H* p- 266, Thomian^ op. dL, p 536* 

4. GDoOfa^ QfL. dL^ p. 436. 
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™ ‘t- I2«> C bdir« «nd^ « „ .h. d., □/ ,h. *pp«- 

<rf <h* BUcfc S„ p^p. b, dr.«« 

J "«il .^f«. ^ ^ Jb whi*, « « .bov^ 

»™ »^WA.a«n w.nd«in* *f,bh ,«k pU^ « ««dl, th. 

i.m ef lllb ^ ^ ' lA k ^ ^ dvaruJ^g^l pofninrs uf ihe G:#cripKrt Hfd Ptnihn tmrtnion 

ft«»erillb jyp. (hiU t^m y,E\i Ih< Hint re.uh. u. • eUtt t«*«n ISW *ivf JOOO Bl C 

^.pr;:LriL:zt:z SrSrrr:. Z’^* 7 ^„";s,r — 

10fl* lah r «>fflitwi«iv eoflit* to tb. eoMluilon th«t itmtuh^ 

horn 0,1. ,(u, b«h^i w»tZiltl!LT^'”^T tF^-7HM2ll. W. ftuy Caiiiciutla 

»ik»>»ii«,uiW«„lOT„*,rM >"7 " !>»■ w »«>. ti», miy b» Mnd .Imai 

^‘:J:',^...T^..‘:fT. -' ^*7 1"-':’-^ I--* H- ,„b™ 

».»», .h-b, ':”tL*,""‘’ 

a. envm rnaMlup* i„r. B h r . , f (, i^l /JJ, ^| ont thfU bn bflCn flSurd ift 

■0 the Ihi twfl CMturiw « ,h* n,l[|«um, Ni«k>«™ FefM« minnton «,«. t», ,hw bebog 

mh u1^..TSL^' ±! ‘'“™^ («- ^ttved «« Mi„*d Wbv«dt CF.^ 5. 7 

( **|th»u,-h, « p*vi whic|v cwuidwini imiji%*phk ihuniianw »t may diuem a* of kje bron» 

^ hernia 

Ea« Runiui t49 tRj. 7 [77,Jt&1j liL. m-w F ji **' *** *** Ge»^ W^Dcaj ihe 

iho* of the Gsw^ 4K(S IRf. 7 jl'i JJJI ^ ■*”* wiJghi-SiHd doH. 

ft- Oh Kun^n, viUy (fig, 7 [53]). 
__ ™ ^ '*'■* Tr««a,jeMia. Th. t» fiem TaTdi (r«. 7 [16, (TJl. though 


fehnolosw X>0< (imi VttbTirilu^^^aar Fonehimjirtiw in Tiamliatifcuien, ZatnOmli liar 

VI {J9i I ( pit. IV. JtVl, (V«wd«, up A pc. ^‘7 \''''™^ Zevkavltuiti, MutriaJy pp A«h«logii Kavb» 
2 wu«j *7™*^ °P- “t PPv «5-87. finwonkw op, at. Vlll«. 5|. 

i; j”: p,»«, ■'■ 

p, a7-2l». H. d, Wpiir. rS^S.”*" 'Si'* "I (ft* IK» 

pjt 257-258, Talffhe p^un, Wiltatlaii » PPmr. Mdieim VlII (f^k [905} 
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m typ* m of firms t*a unique |q b« rskofud the «llfect f«n 4 tic v^^aisn of the ttc^Kn 

Th* i«n. B iro, of Ac ^ fe«n Tur«ia Tepc rwif Attithtd (F^ 7 [35] ). The \iu^ dUTm from ihc Indiin u< by 
^ rm toh. petrfoo^ed Ijutt-pAft uid cUy^tJIcfl ntiiinlcvKf h obvlojjdy iKhsngi ca the ebosre Dienikiried iroQipdwy 
hsm vf ffpt tllb wriih tmrtrtkxtif ipeciineni of which uo kneem from fthodoi^ Spair^ BrfetiA, tnd 

Irclanl^ TT^ tfupo with d*w^y» udifw put wrah ^ingul^ manmom htye, howEver. pr^bjy cptcAd it eIw tam* 
piancxL Wfl m«y tntrtfiww comidcf the tu Irqm Ttiftna Ttjae—ihsto^ certainty not the tncescrtl femi of the 
t*f front the KuiTi£rH-iU i ince of tdinicti er cukiiml wjtve wh^ch brtau^ the tninnioii sjw (rm Twu- 

c*uce?ii to IpKfl*, We ihiU i«f hi the nsti chipter dat Turen® Tepe hit yfeldtd yet Another of 

which rmjit hiVB reichfti Kqrth FhexU And bJii, (iomiiif ton ih* sa™ WaitTTi tenrani, *i Abooi ih» Msim 
peiiod. The truonian amh fnwi Tiliifi^ thooih difcvii lomcwtttJ iai ihepc, miy wuh lotne be 

conHdmd Ai Another ireee of ihit wnt ttegrukini 

Aj w* hew »wn, the rurniion exei of the iype j}}^ Ai fw ms thero b e fraulhiEiiy of fbibg them, I 
ATO to be mignsd in Europ* ei w^i » hi Pikeiipw* Ane Mjflor. G™^ end Ncrrh P^nk* WiEhoul 
«tci^ to the petfod between inJ lOOO B- Q We ihifl be Jollified ibensfare lO enome thi± ihe ! 

nscil Of culftiTil mpiwneot whioh bmu^ ihe Erurtraon aka from TrartarAumne throi^ Notih En i 

Imfi*. rmm hivi uJcm pk«e bctM<o I20D tnd lOOD B. C ' 


2. An axe-adze lirom Kiohenjo'daro 


*wni* fli J p27>2S 1 fantnifr *XMiizs oT tha typa wbh * tubuti# e^lar was faiind bi ihe upper siraii of 
ohenjfrdero {pj^ g), h ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ihtft4iote kns^ to hiw ev«f 

been found b Wk. * Thii b belonp m ihc pttiod v myi found a vrU 

*Sww thit of ihe krannedtiie pariod"* ftofl e fimefk by CMja probAbly baled on onJ infraTTii^on wv kim 
thuj-it b regirded by Jta duoiSifer. Dr. Michiy. ii m kle htroder^, ' J Am Mbed in doubi, Indeed, that it b 

E™iy Mntemporiry even the liteti period of ibe old ^fr'Aiyan iky of Mohenio'diroi And thould consid^ It ai of 
much leier deta. 

SunilAf AXe-^dus have been fotmd ai five diffifiTeni poinEi af Iriwi and [h* Ncat F**? : ai Tiiraf® Tap? nftir 
^trabadi at Tope Hntir naor DunAhtn, bdh m Nonh Pen la, to ihe teniflle of Anu^Adid At Aitur> and tl Fukau and 
MiUwpia North CatfiAik. 

Two oc^iper mxe-adetf of die aame ihapA u the Jwfian one were emoni ihe fuelled ''ircatyre cf ^abad'^ 
utid al Turen® Tepe aJmoti m. iwntury ago and publuhod fey ^ode bt 1 ftM, * B. F+ Sctoidi found rimHur copper 
**^**^®** ^ Hmat IJh the moit reomt itraiiJtTi of Tape H™r n»r D*ni|han tflg.. 10 ^, * Damifian and Aatrabad 
wily atort &0 Idbmetrta dutant front ea^h oiheri and ti CoreEnau hai polread our^ Htiur III uid the bit broriB 
*g= Krututi of Tureng Tapa^ the ume thal yidde^ ihe abewe roentiafwd tmfmion tea md foam which c*™ In dl 
feiity Boda^i axe^Achij, loo^ bebng ftindAmemally to the lame culture. * If Wa are able to daia Hbsar III and 
^ Mniemparaiy Rnua of Tpreng Te^ wt ihall amln fhe dalt of the ajie-ideet loa 


U Siret, ofL eto, p. 3fiL EvaOi; op, cit, 1 1% Hemp, op. tk^ p. fllinlwnberi ii Kmdi, opu pL % fig. f* 
^ Maclsay^ Excavitbnf ai Mohenfodaroi AimuAl Repod of the ^^rchijeolagicud Suivey of In^ 

Ji» 7^ pi. XXV, Vf QorJon Childa* EuTann dWt hola axetp Buraiia SapcentrionaJii Arnktua IX I i'9'J4) 

P- 164^ 

C. de Bodip On a memly npenad lumufui to tlw nrishbourlio^ cF AftraiuMh Andifleolo^ XXX 

uafijptxvr. 


4. E.F. 

cuhcm 


Schfflidi, Tape Hkair axcavatiRmi |J3I, Mureiim i^uiml XXlll {1^3?^ pp« 40D, pk. CXVIlb 


5. 

77 ^ 


G. Contenwi, Le intsor (fAmbad as la btiiDa do T^sdd-hGar, Rawm d'Aflyridogto XXXMim 
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Rotttvtuv ihau^ 10 Smufm «ihft '^itwyre Atfrtbii"* uid of ofom k wM 

TM ttiEi«u hmi t Unr 4iit ihui 5000 B, C* * SiJ&mn Rewh.i^n. iwyki fnd wflurtCBin lti« 

* md bcHwfid til* rtdddlfl of llw iniil#flffliOl B» C* Ift b* Sl <tlrE& * ConlHSlAJ H- iwiiil 

t1^ ofiJiMM iild i|Ji* mMurv ifl da* huf of t^ond i^lknflOflU By r®uOft of O dulirtCl f^iitidDlK^p 
brtwten ihe friy pcii«y ol bfau Itl iEid iht ceftmici ftsjnd In the uppoftiviM Uym of T«p< Qy«A nw Kobiw^Mi, 
h« <£rw di« QCifidimim ih*» HbMf III n%»d by E F. S^iwdi wd Pof* ta ih* fint WJ of dv »»nd BnUwdwa 
tmy W kiicd till *bmit ISM « I2M B.C ■. Anyway, *ft» ilw firw^off Tepa Hwnr kuya boen d}« an 

bt tw m6n dkpiyiEinci of ikiini back the ■'trfiim* df into the paslkniiiin 3i Ci t balww 

[hat n Funhor reduction of CflntcMjj*i and Rdnach^ [kxinf may be row a Co the pcirt- 

Sdiimdt wai able la difi:dfi ihfM Mjocasrve cuhim *l Tepe Hkmtr wWi painted t^mwkM (HW B and 
two Mvith jrey crtaniicf tHisur II and lll)» Ha belkvet ihaj liia ehanpa from FSnv J lo Hfctaf H wu due Co the 
nva^ of fotclcpi conquerocap bf^ tKu cm di« cewary Hniaf 11 tbwV developod Imo Haiar UL panly tiJidef Wertfifn 
niuinopL * Reoendyp E- F. SdictikSi kifbrtn^ Dr- HancM by kfief. tbaJ by now h« dUcemei fcn Hhaar til dvaa 
[fiflGrent mca. 

Wo need n« trouble mhoui che dutHulufy q( Hiaaer t Coneornin the daiktc of Hnw !l the pini wUh hea^h bt 
fesrmi of double ikwpa or double lOialbi* ruy perhape give ui iunw indiGahao, lU m are able to compare dwn with Chcpe 
of Troy. UnFartuniitely the date of the Utter U not yai defingteV delerndncd. Gom^ re|eodi»4 liwiii omoni obfeett 
b'om the perioda II to V* iboo^ tie hia tem* doubts ebouE tha loopdiiaded pkra belonflni toTroy II lo V and neC tn 
a taiEF period ttid though he thlnki ibat tha double vcroU pim may ewn hav* Utted till Troy VIL^ Hancar bclUvei 
that iheae types cif pirn bdnr^ » Troy VI and ariguca From these and front other connectfain* *iih Troy# that the 
TrerKaucadm ^indsho-^abagh Cuhure vrhkh rompriKt acrotirhead^ pm mud; have ukin both between IdOO 
and 1250 B.C He even ItJUawi iqsk these raktiiKa^ by t'eawn of thi pin tyuei. aa 1^ as the prowoe of Taliih on iha 
Caspian Sea*. hUre we may recall the rilaiiont betweeri brom^^te weaponf from TaUsh and front the 
Aefean regkma nodcad by D^chcLetie*, It b nol a twy |reu dhtanoc from Talbii to Damfhan (T*(" Hliaair>* and pm 
fcUilonii of the pLadiiprt of HlMer il with those of Troy VI would oertalnly oanfroni to the knfluenqct wbocN 

S. Keiinadi and Contenau thDUght to dkcow In Hliuf HL Aooordint to ihs we tn|^ be muiiiled to datr Htiser il 
betwben J um] I2D0 B. C.^ |hou|b^ caoudetbnf lha unoertihity aborut the datkne of the Troyan frndif W shall have 
ro face the poaaiylliy and^ I thlidc, even probflbqiifyp that the pbu ^ queplon beloni to Troy 11 hH and ihai the 
Cannecdaiid between ^ Aegean regmrri and Hlisar II will betofii to thb paiorL The fact Bw.t H^nu 11 as WfU at Troy 
It had daa^ with croo4fjcd tangi lecmr in tainfinn ihia hypceheila*^ But rf k proves true* as h my ofNcvonr tbil ibera 
ex^ a relafiori bstw4«n Hbmr 11 and Troy 11 iTil thU would itifttn thai *1* bepmbiii of Hbsar II fcach ba^k at 
least 10 the begimn^ of iht second miHenium B.C, if not even into the Um DEnlurvs of the timd* HoweveTp J lee no 


f. M* Roftovnev, The Sumtnan trewura of Asirabadp Joyma] of ^yptiui Archtedogy VI PP^ ■ 
The SurnetUn troasure of Axuahad agaiiv SsudiES presented to F, L CHith (LontSon 195^) pp^ 34l-3i?- 

Z S, lldciich, Im repcd^enution du galo^ dam ran anden et mixkrrirp RevUf ArchioloMub Jam 

Kfk XXXVil (IWJ pp. 252-254 

B. O. Concexiau, L*anckrDte dviltsalktfi de r Iran, Guwlta des Bcaux-Atti LXXlV*2 tl9'32) p. 10 f Lettisof 
d'Astrabad etc-i pPh 77'BOi, C Contenau cf 14 Oblr^iECiaro Feui^ka du T4pd-Ctysn prbt dr N^hevend I9BL^I952, 
frtus^ du Louvre^ Wpariemmiit d» Antkpjlid* Orkniaki, Sdr^ Archdobgique, III iPartt IWJ ppv ftS-Bf* Schmid!, 
opycat^ pu 590 l A- LFphaai ftipe, New lipht on the art of prehaioiic Pew, llkotmed Londem Nbwil Janruaiy 

p, 116. 

4 Bchmddt, op.dL, pp. 541,365, 366. 3®. 472—^174 
5« Schiradtp op. ciu p. 377, pi. CIV* 

6- Goetze. op^u pp. 356-357* 395, 406. 

7i F* Hancar^ Dte Nuklferm^n des praehlRorixhen KaukuostabteteSi Euraiia Seplwtf1i™lls Artiqua VII 
(1932) pp. 127.150, 

B. J.. MchekDeH Nota sur influencfi egdvnnii mi Cau^cKie, L' Anthro^logle XXI (i9lB) pp, 415*454. 

9 . Goetze, pp* ck* pp, 32?, 344* Schmidt, np>eat<* p. 377, pL OH, 
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A»i»3d«wdb*fc«^ 

Hfasr III Mid ef ihe«i«env»»Tf itrti* af TuwngTepe near Aiwabid 'n of tpeeki impertinoa co ui «i lomintof ih-» 
nlMb» to Ir^iu, be* tb« uce-edn aikl the trunnun «xe eceuring at ihj) penod. I ihink (tat i aJull fiot pwM 
linpftliMe to MCfftm 4ppr£SMuiifliB dalf* 

M waU In Hikar III iRt 44) «.i Ta«n| d«.ly 

rtlaicd u unikr brans (wId from Cbik>I ud Weswn Penk and Tmwausaii* (Fit 43)», Smi fotlw we« 
esttiMMd, fortwunc^ k a jr*WJ«nl of (ha—rien wnage 11 Sulk OWItajtari halfi«yb«*ten Tehertti andUlMlian* 
datini in ll* opinion of 0«nJim» from the 12* (» H* E«»nr’, Tbo way aame Imd of («l* ^ " 

t™ Ttirnrr ww n Ga™l*i'K*»b*«l' Cuhurt daned by Hancar befMccn 1403 and 7(X) S. C. Thk wid* t«i*e of tkn 
■hat Han«r a™m.l fartht pmH coneanv* the Ganddia-KarabaiH CtiUore tnay well be inlrfeted B a Hmewhal 
ahcrtH period for Hw HI ard *e wreilwndlflB >»*I* »f Tunm* Tape inaunui* u hy tin: ctmip1«t ilwsico of 
en/ ttir* of iH», we fray *«liiik e lain dels than lOM B. C Thourfi we taww *at *• krthn we m 

Eait, (he law we jhall iWd llw ken wax twad, w« are W* eotiried to Msunia thw itw diStnnea m oma betwaon ^ 

baginnin^ ed the bon age on dw Soiahwwt coa* of ** Ce^iiiii Sea, in Talkh, acoordiiq n hUfioaf about I 
fl. C*, and b the re»nn* eioimd the Southeatt comer of tht i«, at Danulw and Aflnhod, wh a «fy laigt 

oriAa 

Schmidt found m Hbw IH e mttal obfat, the aede nl»«wnia*i« ef i** Idnd. whfeh he thwgb to 
'^Hid Ehh dbftCf Iidt bw fotmd wWi «tMf eqnlja^ n^^t: i^Vdctart" he ayi, '^orw fn#tf ^ , 

b at an eangpffiied hikpK*’tstbk*noi agabat the ri^ tower pastari.-t pan otthe ataJlT.* '7 
k Ireleol na R. be dmibt<d that (-« W* have to deal wi* a diill*««led pb ihtrabi fifeatnt 

at b omameni to the dsWwded bonae pirn of Lurhuti wi* thrir omamantt atranged b conce^ tfreta (hg IW j 

Compaq the wwa of fcn** on the tbi I The Kh*ar pin, B k true. rtSwi tlwse (him I^M 

Icdpptf) ind if 1^ (k 1l |)U9t the ™ of lllfl Ltaristifl P™ reprodut^ bf JLi^ 

rtundil. TTw po^tkm n dhw irtve, *?« sidf of i^w deaii W, 

diik4w«lei pl« pliccd In riw Not* Ci«wuri irtveyiKk irf rfw reswn of lCe*i«ii-* In Cwacaunlie^ P™ 
had b«n worn aa hewi^ar by Won™, whweaa « Tepe Hkaar the objen b qneubn Wat bond ta a man a 
Hovww. to tny opbtao, ihh doe* niit oukfc Ut B ditpwa. to (wtuf* a* • P*. Majdwkhulbeen utedfaf >°™ _ 

leuotx W. ihbK (te in*w«, of the “dunge of «a", well known » ethnobab*. “P “ 

ltkM|nKc*«ihinSd«ii*nip^ of «eoe unn™i nturcM* 

conwfMiip !□ htw Imkh xhu of a (itiqne* 

Anyhow, the tolkaty dhtWeri pb rf Tape Hhaaf mtoth««ndde«dth«a*afctosytelamw^ ^ 
wharehedlik diap* ftinwf J thbk it ralhw imptobidila thi k tod taken ever falto Uaban^ *a « 

»fiem eq be of twa Atchtk tiip« chin lba« of the Lurlo&n pin* hkth«lQ biawm* tht HMi' ^ 

boih the remnsTiti fif tinidinp lto% bto iU chlJed omviwmtr «¥W«fitl)f ctuiMifiC eWc 

the Loiitia dak-headed pin* Mptoduc^ bf Goderd h d«cor»*ed wiA cnCKKTittK ^kjaJ iiwihw* 

pLujilbttt thii diH ExAuneni h an imitei™ of f«t tilix rhoK of the Hiaat pIna If ihh prwti true w ^ 

nvuraJhy haw to coraidef the Kiaui pin a* the more anra^ fonn. We meet *iih dw tame ptietiom«n 


1. a*. *d..,Lxvu s*.«.*dLpi.. 

Aidiaoibiie AtefbeUxarn, Eurtaa SeptenttWiaBi Anlbija VIU (1933) pp. 223-224, 254, F, H 

Lmiitan. Eura^ Septerttboala Aigiqut IX(1934) pp, S0»S2, Si*. B. 14. . l ji. , e..j. VVt I1P3.4) 

2. R.GhSZv R*pp«. t«^inur«« «l« fobted.TdpdS-li ^deKathtn S,e.aXVt 11935> 

OPL 

idfwtmn- ft. flJ, 

4 5chfiadi+op.eiu Pf3k43St 44^ pit-CXXhl, GUI. CLflL vvvi\/ 

fr. A. Oodaid, Braise* tb tjbsan. An AtiM±« XVII IRifi* IMl) P^ 72, pi. XXXW. 

4 HancHTr Dk Nicklforirw cfC.p p. 1^2, 

7o Scfmidir op. cUai pp. 41?* 444446. 
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«puld«1 ih«= ^ Hii«r lU Uurir, . «,*, «h« d«™:ur d«n rfioHof 

N«AC«K»ikn Ori^fu Slin, Sh.blJ<kp«libl<.» 

1 « Z . *« nor do Ih., b, ««««ic drtou, ™.nu 

tb«e of A. rT' '^* 1"^ P«»ivnh* etow eomMobn of th» N3«th uid W«i Pmfiti {rim Muxif 

^ C„iir b«^ .Be of H.n,uy «el CenirJ E«^ (F* IT}.* Dou-Xle^. ihere b e p«*-«3e»lon 

b^ooBln d««fe™froo, Europe,, Ad., ^Mfte«J.o .d. 

prol-fafe. tobe n«uJe^ ^be^ ofAiemta^ion. Thb fewpre,.,.,^ i. 

r? 5!"^ rT’uTf” U-* .He Koben C.in«e ^ «nr««d by v«y of d„ South 

^en^Supj* Cotture b«h vr„h U» bco™, .«* «viB«bo« of Ae 

*« pin. ^or »p^ obfecr pcir^m^ .he i.™ a«ajoTv ,h.i b .he Nwh CWeo-.. 

Ze iT^l ItIZfA* Sohnud, Wi„, b .0 bee fU, ,pe« or «k«r.. T, o- 

.ypiceUoodUor.ud,pimbo,i»in« 
^ .hedoullenium bTc, tZ! 

IZlen^SZ ^ ^ Norths C.„e^,«beKobt,CoW 

iT l*^ T-'%«w.h*P-U(W.b„,h. ,Srf. i«o A. 9,h 0^1,^. «i„le 

STT. ^ oofocide^ «illPHd.r 

ereibnalci^, ..,«««« b.ve 

!SrZ"w4-Sf?l^ V*" T^peol^en, Z^S ^ XXX VI 

Ki Xli ^919 JWfli frts ^-Ii% W ^ Ursw^ f^AshlBc™^ 

^ ^XI. XII nm, jKa, pp. n,, ,2^, y. Ovto, cwu., TheO«».b. „ p«b«.t^ lOefed 192^} pi ix. 

U^«ov "• *■’*’ '«8^ 5<IX bb 3. Cboflta. 

)7j, tm ^ ^ D* Nidelfomien etc., pp. HJ, J4J, J54—(53, 

5. Al M, Tdiipeo, Bud« nt U Cue.., do n«d, Euf^i. Se{M«aK,nelb Aoriqo* IV (IS29) p 40, 
(Ud-t. Vi (WtjThS. V (19301 pp. I75-IT7, 2o d« t«tdl.„l,d*beo r.nde^^ed,, 

4, Scitmidt, ep. (it, pp. 452, pL CXXI, fig, A. 

pLIXW^[S^°“‘^'' ^ ^ 'S^P- 1®! IHe D-,uteiopf<«flofy,%l32. 

1 >.^.><XMII.<^ l.:LR.Vucho.^3«fdd 

t 1'^: ‘^L^ ^ N«i.»nrmene«t. pp. l4i,l4Z 

fcuii«.,44Jtijr’p.^. d- Vort^tehte, Her^oge^iiben von M, aert, VU, p. 1 2. H«w, 

7. Limuer, op, dL, p. 574, 
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K Frtnkfbrt k of ofuudn «hil jJk i^iEmrily in ifw Cuxwim re^oni wKerju 

ihey Ai dtEkmt tiin« wwh into fiibytank md wtsi urtn HowoWr I il siill foart ird^tblc di u; 

ifwy ftTfl oF old oeumd (BobylEkcwn ?J wisjR ud ihil thi^ feurd chdrmy to Buraps In iht CM^y bimc* ^ ud ww 
carried back W tha E*jr^ to CaUCalit^ dmint latp nuffUinm, a cua by fW fiwafu rvE bt ihe fuirpEn^ *nd 

of cuhuitt and paopf^ Anyhow^ I ihink wa obn uHv btbt Hiuar Lll-^lf, ma h mon 

B pn»tf to ba one—into omiMOtian ^vith iti« no^paiipbu of the Noth Cauwui^ This i^in aJlpm so fniunM 
raEatim between HHav IR and lh« Kobvi ColFure. Ai we iM pr»mly lee, there trs niJl other ^inds ihii wUl mrul 
monf Kabftn IniuoniOb on the Hntv III culhjrei 

In iravH ef Hbw Til whidid can*deriru| thdr ii« and the death l^w contakneJ, Wsffl missl; probably 

the buraj-glacEi of noblei. Schmidt ufually found imons olfiBri a copper wandL k* uj^Kf od bmng ahjLped irtfo 
»mfi Gture or poop of GfUrei ffig. 211- P^pe stitei dial lUidi wardi will only b« fovnd m (he twea of the ihraa perinefi 
ol Hitter Ulf which 1 thell OaR Hisar |EB One of thew pavet oontllncd m wind Rxed in a millL runowwncuthEd 
euihen^art vetseL In aome other cases a iinill flarti of coppn- {Bi- 21, lowra Ieft4iend cwnEfI of lead iR^, 181 lemd 
the nine purpcst* Sdimidi pointed nut ihe confonrdiy of'thosB obfusa and the lo^bd sepulchral Mok of Luntim^ 
ihc latter borii hiued imo bortie Aaiki by way of tochen (Rp. 19^ 2Q|i A conmetkin between the two it IndiBed 
oMoua. 

Dumud beBeWi lo be able to Inioe the alyliaLic ftatuEvs of the lepulahral klcilx ol Lurknin 10 the an of the New 
Babylonian Empire [Tfh io 6Eh century 3 lC- 1» biil ha thinks that ihe majority of the actual ido4i known lmioI now bti^omi 
toihe PaflNin pchod. RottOvtz^lltlnki that the livinan an Oubrnrulted in the drrta hiOm the Tih to tha 4lh enttury, 
while Hairar and Koenig date tha greaitr pan of ihe LurtAari bpoenss b^tw^en TOO and Wd B. tl ", If ihe 
E-ufrtian iJok actually bdongto iba mjllEXiriiEtiii Lurefan could ruvtt have Nad an ItdTu^iKa ^ Hinar ITf^ But e^en 
shdoid we> tccnedlrn to Cniini date them m the iKund mlHenhim, iiiti l| vroold ramaifi Impaeiibk to dedticr ihe Islcaiii 
PoaUn iddi hom Lhoaa of Luditan^ k mlfkee to eompefe the dmple shaped wand* of Hmar Ilia with the ample 
nma/YKnial and plmic modBllinc ol the Lurkan &idi, ihe ktuf hdttg moftowir bukk up in ihne separile puts and 
theif lacketi much better ta iheir yie than ihe lim^ melil or earliunware veneii in wh^ch the Hksar Wanda ¥iere 
These snail vesneEi Irom Hixsar gh* indeed the impressim qF being tha Original form fr^ wfUch the 1 ijr initiii.F i 
wcken were dcvalbped* Wo mey oamlude thal ihe bJoli of HJiaaf lEfic and ihM of Luristan arc connected in a 
timiltr way a ihe dijkdiaadHi pirif aF ihw wrie la^oni. 

Cotiiidenn^ aR ih^ we mlahl be cntlilcd lo presume ihn the iddi of Lurbtan are geisetic desctndanti of ibxm of 
North Fcnia and that they only changad Into nuara cUmpibiled dlapcs undtf Babylonian InHuanob How^er^ Iq my 
it®id h leemi more probaWe that both Fiormi had developed &om a comman roqf; and lusi u for iIk dlslkhead^ jhiu; 
^ may i^obably aslgn North Cauoaiia Ibc thh tcia, Tha MWidn^ of the idol wandi of hbnar Ilf h quite unmkakahiy 
iJk crownintof Nonh Caucasian pirn from Koban. Compare FtgL 1\, 71, 2J and 14. Amor^ iha Haw wandi we 
may dblinfunh swie with iheij pronged eridi endini nach h an animal hud i iorac arc crowned by aimmil ihapes, ^me 
by many liguned grwpsj and sofne have a lort of misdik top- Alt of these forms are to be found as crowning of Kbban 
pwi too [f^ 22* 23, 25h* friiseovar* ifacfc seanra to ba a loft of hmctioml nlilkiruhk) betwimi the co p pe r wandi 


i- H. Raddoetk ArchsaolipEy aid the Stnfhriin ptobtem^ Studies in Andant Orkotil Ccvilkiticm tV (Gincago 
1932^ pp. 5M5* 

2. Schmidf, qpxii-, pp, 40rp 414^17* 442, 444, 4«^”452, pk OCXVIlf, [Pig. mi CXXXIk CXXXIV A. 

CUIL Pope, ppueb^ pp* I Ib-t IT| fiji- 4, 7# 

X It EXi^saudk Hadiai a douillcf de type iifiatkque^ Syria Xt (1930) pp. 25Ti^2% 269. Rffltovtfidli 
Some fcmatb on the Lungin broners^ Jahfhuch fur praehiitDrbdic uni ahnogyiphimhe Konst 55. HanWf 

KauVastiv-Lurhraii, pp* lO^lCJT* F. Koenig* Aebera Gaschkhte der Mfckr tmd Pener^ Dei Aim Oieni XXXlll, 
fiKL 1J4 (Lidpeig 1934) p. 32. 

4. Schmkli, npuQi,^ pi, CX>D<1 DuriiT, Jkdwd>H imhropolaglqu» eic., pk. bk Gn- ^ 2,% 

XXtw, fig, 5^ Lhnrovr opAL, % 52- pli- XXIV* fif. 4# XXlX. ^ 4* XXXiX fei- % 4 Kancsrp Dk NadelEbrmen 
PP^ r45.|48. 

# 
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ef Hrar ind iJi* jilxM ntcnlimd (dm. pin rtktfif in ^ tl!ife pbtt of rtw Ncrth Pew in lf» iMiAn Wot- 

hUncsr pcwiM »l ooan^tioo bfrw«n miriy of tb« Ldrktvn pirn iid plrii rf Kctel ** W« nlfcf *fail 
difiikfna « lOQ, h&mmn ^ hMdf of Lariain pk^ sod mwiMTiip HiiMr iwid* tosnipif# 2* 

Uid 24 !p Hw ifiiin bn« iw mori: doidy r?l 4 Kd to th« Koben pim llw Uifwn pim» W»m« ihia 

iflim |«d h> ortyith t caniEKt Bcirewaion of Hmf lUo wilH Noflh Cwmi» In ih^ boMen iaXJed tlWO BlC. 

In Hi™ nl Kivifl dflubh tniEtiAf^-pronwiMs mtnit of ttipper or sepem™ fbtmd by Sctimiii [Rtf- 
Tfwy ire I«y irrtKli tiw the htonie Joubl. inlmd-pretonret of Affotfik, Trenfc 5 iiU 3 ^ ind Nprtfi CkoCKk m 
doubiksily Mittiidfai wi#i b b * charietttiaic lympCom thic tt»¥ iw W b# found In Lwiflift too (Fii^ 

Two of vxh dwblf jilijnd* froni Kedib^ Kdilicnl in QaaiM^a^ TrutKwww, iRt- dww tlit frmiHt to 

[hole flf Hi™ Jll A*ihavbdwTitothe Quidifai*ICMbi4K CuW, iW wiJt hft« U3 b« dued In (h* iwn» pwod 
H Ibr coppe Iwb, ocrumiti 4 k3 in Ha«f Uh Lc. (be Im onutfiet of th« imnd fnaEleiwfln tXU 

Ai nvndoned More, p d*K*f wikb ieraM b^faundkl Hi™ II b wey (wkH diW«* 

Troy ft ^ doubtl^ply nUM lo iHr dwen of Cjrreuf* Th* n™ ibipe h«i «W(«d jo Hliwt lit 

ihoi^ here md in Tuwn Tef* it undirwent sonae funWIn pirtieule iht polled end of ibe 

tA* Mb iFif. 1^ fhcdi^ to iba ri^l^ B«y«* tl™ find d»«ein * ifiwr^h»db wbh * niddk 
riil£e«of * ttop fot the Wb Of. pa ihiCM* miy M [be liuJt. they COD hivioi cn^oturd unp (Ftg* «™l 

ctagaeV- At PVuFp Menthin poLnred Out 10 WM^ WO hivt to dipl Wi Miih p form betiMvni co lb* Soolh Rurem 

Sieppe CtJlurt* SimilpT dpism tof ipePT*hBpdfi ?J. wldt (be lolt dilTeevp tbpi die ung » bropd* «id 

nrpiihi Lrwreftd of lonf ind croobsL ire widdy Ppreid bctwem Kkw *ftd ihe Votgi SFii- 2^ * There h no iWfe* 
ibji tJiJi ihape wismuesl m thm Soiwh RutMn iteppeti wbee we ptc bUt lo Btpcp iti drrelnpirtHfl t«l( to 
primitive, flit eoppef degfsti^ Ai up i^lnawii bptrior b«n found In Cpu^ipiiA we cm nd yH dedik 
wM.y il uwb curabta to Ncith FWiii- If is wu not ifter pH difEKigh the Cpuchup* ii muil fuvt oohm eihiT 
lionft the EiLst coa-H nF the Cupiao Se* re* maybe* by ihe mp 'unelf. * 1 ihill return to thb qortwwt one* nioft 

h Nreih Pierik the lunvlu tpn| hv!, uoiW Influenfia of the Cypripn-Troyiii dpg^ whbsh had been b w* 
liijce Himt lb chuiitsl m e iCnMltsd one* tocnesimei wiib A Inabbed end. Wt ihould beinc^imi^ iherpior^ to 
ciU thcie w^ppacn diften^TiHfren doa oDt dEsdde ch's point In the cue of RuMiP-tf Pope h*d not reproiuM 
p blade of fhb hind toseihcr with p liiW^hifi, both beana found lOBuliBt PEui In hit opimuai* belanaiJ^ 
athei* ■ hUw^zwB-, bo it diaae^ of P 3 «r-heul thet* iwrepona wilt yield yet enalhd olue kr the deiini of H4srtr 


1. Hpncpri Keukiiusd-tiffitini pp. 99-100. 

1 SoHmIdt* op.c^ p. PCXXiK 43rp «H CXXXIV ?63", Ihwov, ofp eii., 

pL XClt fifr 13 l IwaiMvikb op, di. Pi Vi L* 2. E Mkifiir Smell bronict from Honhiffi Adp, Amiquin^ 
Jorenel X U9301 p- 20i Hi IV, F, vrei ReMsehp ErDnKn pui Luriopn^ CHrtniaaiitahB ZeitHduift XVIII (1932J 
ngi* 15* (E 

% SllniniP-i-f^ IX tTebflWi im) p, 38, Wulik^ op. cii^ pL XX. Pope* oja- cb. ft*- i A 

da^pf^ plle^ed la hpwt hisn fipfcd in Kurdbcani Wei reprodu^i by J. dc Hofton, i^dhiftwrp onffAlcp p% 2J3 l 

A. Bode, op. dUp IE Sawmdt, op. p. 40<V pL CXX Wuldiv op. cii., pi XX. Htf* iti OM 
rat * there b no uopi the ur^ beina dnaly uniied to the blpde, 

5c TiJlgmb Cdtl^tsrei ZpnpreilweK,, L p. 58 h pt Vi ftpi, I, 2 ^ ip Ftouade priacythiepre pp- 

fi*i* 61 (i. 5>p S6 (2i (09 H- 

fi. Tpl&gpKU Caap^idn ZiflumW etc.^ i pfi, 21^6^ pi, V^ ftp, 1-5 i Ln PocBkk PP» l05*106fl 

198. fi*i. 4^ (7, BIk S3 (2i 109 Im l-H. 

T» A dpiaiT (or qxpr4nedl with rfnddle ridge and |pn|^ but iviliiout • etop^ wee famid in -p biorte ep dabnm 
of Abchidp in ihc Weiacm CpocpitB. Ci M- H. fyHoenho, BeitrreBe hu Vrepfiachd^ Abch«i*n3* Ereaire 
8«reeoiriondii Amiqui VII (19321 fe. I C4I- Thh wnpon h liniikr n ^ one ftreu Treen* Tept reptodip»d Me 
m Fift ^ (tbfl fint from ibe lefMwid iide)^ ihe lole dlfeence bring thil the tang b rert crookod *■ in iht lutet* 
unifhL Thh pl«p^ ftre the diiuwxi of ihe wrepOfn in qw^kxi by wpy uf Cpuoptk, 

E Pspep op. fig. 5. One wgndwi n^tther ihe bkdt and ihe hoopi hmt wtiidt Mef dae iheA wa 
recoratrucudf rreliy bplang to eifh ocher, 
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IKl inJ TurEfigTi!^. Aoarf^ng t4> Tdliftn, in Rusism eKti qF weApw tQ die bronxe ige. ^ Ncfff ihe 

flit di®en with luif uid Hop whicii preoeJed it* do occoir the parioJ af th* WMifen dumbdr tombf, ■ 

period whkk TtllgEwi priniEnl^r diRd (rtita 1400 lo llOD 5.0.# but filler on Tedrfiezi lo \ JQ0 ifEI 1000 K^Ci *m ft a 
C}bwui ttut the ifm rneniorKd woporo irvirit belong %a i liter diie dun ibc flu ihipcd otm Fhan inibich ih^ fud 
devdoiped- they ^u^ be ptip^d fo hive Bcbtsd iboui HDD or, it ihc: vsty faleitd LOCO Br C« by two ciHins 

mould} of ihb period bund ai Ddemuya nw Kiew* while iwo ipedmem die Government Ydut]itirKii,liw mi/n 
by wm of iheSr engraved oroimenh; be diled betvween I30D end |000 B. C* We shell ncs be wrqr^p theiebre-r 
If we utunvE dui lKe tinged doggen £qr ipur-heidi) with [top bdong la the pcfiod host 1300 to IDOO B- C. Our 
diting pf Hhui life ind Toreni Tept fiom t^DO lo lOOO &- C- was detrswd from the oacmectiofH of ihea* ikei with 
Kobio end TnrdCiucKu ; here* Imm i ijuke dlAoent region^ i.ve Rnd i new tsserriDn of these deiei. 

We nuy idll nue the qoBtioq^ however, vrfieiher diir diting is vjJid fer the whole of Hmer HI w fre i put 
only of this period- In hti &it i^umir ^mldt conudered HIsbu l]l it 1 unHy^ but liter wi. is mfiniioned bolore, he 
though! to diictni wriihin Hhut III three dlflerent periodic though unfortunitoly noiKing has been poblahed iboul ihi* ai 
yei. Pope’s sutfimenr that the wind^^nped grave yoti only oocur ki ^ Itirtt pi;riod whkh I have called tile jh«i 
yi lomi mdictliofi. Naw* oc^iper forkii diilti>hcaded p!n* rKqurt-ptn. doubk thifnil-protomes and ilaggeri (or spwbeadi) 
with Itop and OFQokcd larfl wire all bund to griVH wbkdi contakied Wid-^lbiped grivU^hdolt l«* lO thw k is ohmotJ* 
lhai ihcy all belong to ihia utm Hrisif 111c petiodf and dtit ic li this East peiifod of Hour HI only wbicli ii to be dated 
betwean I20Q and fODD B. C. M thii tnveUiHallofl into in« chfwiological potkiqn of Hiiiar III hu been made with 
the cibkef: of dlljng the copper axe-adzaip ii if of great tmpDttanE;^ tbir cuch m i has bean bund b\ a ^ve 

togaihcT wkh a wand-sKiped fliave'kbl and a copper fotlu* Thb pfOvet ihal the anc^Bdilt. k», bdon^toHBsir life 
and b to be diiad therefote from 1D0Q ta EDDO B. C 

Copper forb^ ttunrdon aie airvl double animtHMotorTtEs haw drown u* iht comranm of Hhw Elk and ibe 
coniemporary nrata or Turenf Tepe with Tramoaitca^ dklMteaded proi racejuctpift end warthshaped iJok ihe 
conmetb™ with North Catreask (Koban)^ and ihe dagger* m speiF^hcidi with rtop, the ralaiioft* with ibe South Russian 
aieppei. The quectioTk adics. whether ihc aK*-adJE^ logw has oosne from tb* Wait to Nerdi Persi and India* I ihinlc 
this may be uiiwered in the aiimnativr. 

Un iemnih the bundiikni of lh« Ariu*Adad lentple it Asiur* Erected by ths Assyrian kirii Salnwwsar 
Iff* {B59—aid 0^ Oj efi^hi fmall axe^id;^ vwsre found* which had probably been depodud then a* a im of 
sacrifice car u symboli of the defly (n shape they ire almgsi IdEniical with tbo» from Tepe Husar> Tumii 
Tepe, and Mohenici-darGi, though they difler from them v«fy much in wa, ih* head of the being no 

more than &2 oemimrtres in tengihn Thcr handle jj a ti«sn» Hiff half a cemimeue thick IfTfi. I3J. Obviously 
they are snuH models irrteoded br ritual purpose only and nxva pm to pfajffKa.J uie. Naiutiilyi k h 
etit of the qu^dofi w d^ct the North peman axe-aibis from (Hew miich your^ Asyrian onei The aame 
may be laid carieiminB * bronze pklmte ftom Faikau kt tha North Ciueisut, now In the poMession of the 
Vierni Euhncffaphical MuHum (Fig. 12) Ejtcepdng that a p«k uhci the place of dw adze, h conforms 
so cwnpUeEy wkb Ihe Mc-adcfi from Ajaytm. North Penit ^id India, ihst we may lafoly preiume t canneEtion- 
However, ai Hincar kindly irtform} me, du; due of the Nalh CauCMian bon age eufru/e, to which the 
findi from Fukau belong, lid batwean 900 ud 600 E ^ Cw^cuian pbkiMe, too, n. doubitcaily 

singer than thn North Penrars axa-fldEet< 


U Ta^iiren^ CdEeomm ZtouiaaE]ov etc., b p* 26. 

Z* TaltBren. U pomitk pr6icyfhk|Lie etc, pp. 106, I«j Zm Cbniijulose der oH^irtjfiD^^ 

Mitteiluji^n der Anihropolopschen GeseEhchafE in Wien LKI H® E) p. 96, 

5. Tai^enk La pr^cyifatiue etc^ PP* 143*^149* 200 j Zur CbrratOilQgie etc-i 

4. Schmidt. Dp*dr.4 pp. 442^444, pli, CUL CUM A* 

3* W. Andrae, Der Ajiu*Ad*d*Terape! tn Aisur (Leipe% 1909) PP- 53'54. 

6. I. owe the phiMo^aph of iNi ofaled » the amiibitliy of Dr. Hanw who h ibom lo publish the 
Cujcasiin ccHcctioni of the Vieiuia ‘’Mineuni for Voetkerktmdfl”. 

26 

» 
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A »pfMf UH-^idzv from Miulcop in tHe Kubtn t^ian (Notthwu on the i^orunry, tmn be of 

no ctilier cwi#» du4i ifea cf the HsddtKl ittEcnaum B, Cp^ whuiewar opnnm vw wicept cono^itnta 

the imidi dixpiiiefi duin^ oF Kjikkop ^ (Jiiifon^ud^^ itut intufficlcni tepiMidkiaioni (Rtf. 14]^ do noc lilow ui 
to dtisem wdi cerfuoE>r^ wfi^ther die w hom Meikopi hu a mbubf edbr for the ihAfi like the Aniiic 

ipeamcni hiilwiio menfioned^ « ooFy i fumw riiia laund lbs itwfi-hole lilie Ksmo of [he EtJfopaen 

In EiLiFDpep copper AM.z^^zci of the evikst typf^ wliKoui colkr et *1!^ maJiz didr eppevijicc eJbout 
2000 to I^ClD EL C. bi CrtiA Mi #eU u in the BLikorii itvJ ui ihc rcyk?ni- north of dw lowtf Dutulx' 
(RununU^ TrtnirbRoltf Giikmc Ukrime^ cecp}» Sofnewhb bier, thlt type seu ■ xwrow oglUr in ikepe of a 
ring furmindifis the ihaft'hdo. At Lufi it dcv^^opet Um the type wnh a tubukr colW, known htm Piununk^ 
Truuylvfljiu and libeina |Ftg. 11} '*m We thAJI Chit be Wrong In deling this Iftt^ type of European 

eppper into the wond qu&w ol the tecoad nnilbnium Bi C Tl^ tpodniDit from Cujcuut Ateyrk, 

Hxth Peni* mud India are to jutiUat to lhe« European axe^doi with tubdar odW lh*l a contifidigfi het. 
WKtn both cinnot be doubted. Ai the xanio timei ai the shape appean mii^ wlier In Buropc than ki Ada* 
and as In EurDps we can (r«£ in dewbpfaenf &min a etill earlief Fiotm* therm can U no doubt wbMever, 
ai tn Id having aptmd from th* Wtsi the East where it buaily turvwed it bast lifl Ule 9#i oentury 
B- C. IFaskaLi^A^sot]- Fwi thb we father tha impresskir^ dial tha axe^ds-i of Hiitar Qk. ofTuwr^ T^, 
and of MohertjCMkio sive evidence of a cultural ot mate probably ethnical wave whkdi Invaded Asia eftcr 
startinf kon the Soudi Runlan ateppet or even fnnn tha Oanubian icg^ns. 

IF We con^deT the fact that in Huii/ lllc and at Turesig ^ape vrith the ^ wjufdrfi dagpsri 

{m- spe&rJifAftj) were found, the ihipa of wh^dh otighijMd bKiq in the Sonth Rufuan «app», jc wilt mm 
extremely probabb ihat bceh* aae^adM and daaaers (or ipeardteadt) with sopc were breught not only from the 
samfl region, but ax ihc lame bme and by the tame oiigraLjOfl to P4orth P^ia^ where they wera found in the 
i«no Iirata. Tlierwifh we may dale thii between 1200 tnd LOGO B. C Ctmeemini the dajiteri of 

^w headi we have bh the queitiflo uwitwtered* whdkr they reached North Ftrata by ernsjog Ciucaika or 
foond the Bail Coan of ihe Caapwi Sea. However* the occurrence of iKa axMdee ai Maikop before 1500 
^ Q and^ though a| a much Laltr dai^ at Paakul and A^tw* entitlef m lo prouma lhai ^oulh Ruodan 
mipiiion ipok lU Way ihrou|h Caucada end Nofthwau ban. 

’Conse^uemlyT we miy Italep al a rasnli of ihit inveitigatun, ihat the axe’^ad^a mum ha.va been bron^lt 
to India biswccn t^QO* and lOOO C, by a migraivon from ihe Sooth fUmlan iteppet passaigi throygh Caucuia 
and Noilh Pertta. 


3. A bronze dagger from the Panjab 

^ Th* Nitiatwl MuiEum of Aniquiiiai ii Edinftiursh pmwms a branz, dnuer Itoni the P«nilbf preiem^i 
* to the mumtti by ^ M- Ottute in 18$3*> Unfentifuitlyi no fiifthw pvtlcuiuz ve known obout the citcuniituicei 
nf (hit (wwL Hll mJ bk<k we of one cm, Tlie loiflh of ihe htli h 11 centimeutt, the length of the bieda ebooi 35 


1. M* F%«»vzbv, L’ljg* du euSvre <leCH |c CzLiwe itjiteiitritw*], Revue Arch^atoi^uc. 5 nM tit* Xlt 
<1920) p. 6. 

2. M. RoiU Die nretf^ephiKhc Uge ^ Doppcifadle mb aeknuxiai Stimeiden un Rwloipfcr in 

Sibwburger, AnJM«te|j.i ErtehuM XlK tJ928) pp. «-5J, 305-30i Chitdn, Thi D*™be in pteKemry, pfx 
2(M<2105, Jnft Neilor, Dn Stud d« Votfu^luchnhTediuni in RmtiMnlen. H, B arieh t dv Roembch^Gcmiinuchen 
Kommimw (1932) pp, 76-79, TiligrHi, U Pontide pifeyiWque bk, jipt, J7i-173. 6g, 99 (6). I am 
to the OireeuM trf the Nidon,] Mmaim of Mungiiy ai BocUpeit fot the Uitd pmanl m «o pubthh the photwipH 
of aril axu-edK Froni Ziiberk, Trtmylvaiiu,, reproduced b Fia. 9- 

3. V, A, The 00 ^ age and (sebiftwie bronts implenunu <»f Indu, In Jen Artkiuity XXXlV 
41905^ p. 241, 


€ 







cendnwzM, Ttw hiit iKwrt etviiia, formerly p»^E/ rnoilited wkh iflEn* odw mumil wsjodp bem v hXMv 

lFif.27) 

To ffiy tnowkdge, na otlier lirruliif abi*a hu Jiecd (tPtmd m b^i** Howevzr, d^ls kkid of {kgga- b (SMwtran b 
indent Wtstem Aik+ Ships n^Koibainy b occur n Egypt ind fum the Hybai period down fa the 

laih dytUMy. Sir FTmcten Peir» thbb thil they Mine from the Eui Anochs rc@on where d^ggeji of tWi kbd 
■re wtddy ipreid b W«EStm ftna | but there they bdoc^ to much more receni dme^ b ihe Nckthwedp in Tilbn, 
they belong ra ]l» lis period of the brooxe 4fe end m ihe beg^r^ of the eartksE eon eg^, Le. to the period fi^ I2Q0 
lo 1000 or ODO B. *, Thse Tilbh vreMponi ire dndkr m tfw Indijin digger In size end In ihipe of tha Made u well 
u Oif the pqinmd of the hak, mud ihdr hEa ihow ci^dllei for Inmotatbm ^ hui they differ liram ihe F^qjS h digs^ b 
ihflj they ihcw no IWth-juFtbgen|ls tt the hSb whkdi ii; oti the oantnry, quke nn^ghL^ltried (Rg* A fknee 
■t ih* [iiuret 2S Eo 31 w01 Ecudi w tint ihe deg^ from the Per^tb leerty m h« AiU neira coantxtsi with the diggeti 
&0#n Lufutan tRei. 2?h NdiiVEnd^ (Gimanshah, And ICadiarit whose hilts lU ihflW ihe dwaclemtk OtltEEne with 
forth-iuthng inglet. Thry beSofig to ihe same ^od ei ifu dagg^ frocn TiUth. In the ^ves of the uppenrait 
iirilum of Te pe Q ym n»r Nehivend i betmase diggp’ of the ibcwe dacribed type wu WvJ 30), the ume 
vtiuiun cQnfliimnt i hon djia^^rs end laher ohficti which iividenily wtra to b« d*ted ihortly ESIm SOOO B. €. 
Conceruu dura the wtwie uritunfi between liQQ m^Xm Bn C A digger of the umi jirnd wmi hxind by C^ifTshnian 
Ti in ariy iron age g^wyird at Slattu niw Kuhtn b CentriE Periu, ceftiiMy not older ihtn die 11th 9 ceniwy 
RneJIy one tif iwo daggers found losciher near IQnnpnshih and now in the pteseadon of the BrIHth Mmmnv showt an 
inKaiption telling ut thit it wu made duitni the reign of the Babyloniim king Marduk^nuin^akheH whooe ruU lajtod 
from 1II6IO nOl aC \ 

All ihii eniitls ua to date the Paniib digger between 1200 and ICHK) B. C We tain thus another proof that 
InJid wis ftibjected during thii period to krdlLsetiiiEa Fram Weststi kan* from the region flabybnia ami C a u^- t TWx 


4. Antennae swords from the Ganges piain 

fn RUchgifh on the river Gang^ {R^wos of Agra and OudM thirteen copper swardi were foundp four or 
which* babg b the possesitan of the indian Mmeum at Calani^ were publiihed by Vincent Ai- Sntah iFig« 32)^ At 
fliihuT ofv ihe riv« CUnges and b ris e Kar dM Db^ hhhc more were found With all of them hUi and biide are 
of One cm. Shr of riw nine swordi whli^ hive been eiiha- reproduced re desETiE^^ have got anrennae hiki. Ancahar 
amnnaa fw^, prM»bV horn Fatahgaritr H In the Bririih Museum. The "anerainae” ire untally drawn to thb 
ttsda* Hilt and hilade are in one withoui the all^but mark of i^umtimu the blade bbne leif^hiped with a dh ti nrr 
triddle ridge. The tugeti of the iwort& publiihed by Smith Vi about 74 the pnilldi 42 cenrimEtrex, Hie twenf on 
Si^er From Biihiir, reprodu^ by Hirtnanifa Saoru It mil stoallar, being only ahoui 37*^ centiiDClrfl In kngsK (Rg. HJ- 

Ai M:3henfiMiiro md Hirappl no iwordt were found, ms wai to be expe^^iod, oanridairig the remots ptxiod of 
these sites* Proni vdiat wm know about the histotY of la spreiihg in Western Aria, w^ may tike for pmied, that iht 


L 1 am oblrged ta the wtrieiy of the Dtrector of rhe National Muteuin of Antiquitlei in Edhtburgh 
for illowinf me » publish this photograph. 

2. PetrIr* ToMs and wHiporki, p. 29. pL XXXIV 52.^ Wuzk^, Denkmaeler Pilaenkai; Fgs. SOt SL iornret 

op. di,^ pp, 

3i H. de Horfanp op. dt.p 4^2^ ^37* J. de Morfin. Mission identiAqui da,, pp^ 63^ \ La pis9:ib> 
tore oriemalft 111, pp^ 2Q3-2H 2^2^. 

4 Codird, op. p. |3t pi* Vtll, hjp, IB, 19, L- Le^iJh, Luris^ bronjei in ihe Onivers^ Muwum 
(PhUadMphia 1934] pi. XL % 42* C. d, Gary, Me^ Lutttian borti^ Eritirii Museum OuuKrly VI (1932] p BOt 
pL XXX a p frofuzes htkm NertlvWciE Betria^ iMdem VII (1933) pp* 444^, pL XVHL G, Conlenau el R. Ghbdnnan, 
Rapport prlllmjnaire jur let imtiUei de TfptMSyari, prta Ntfiuvend (P«e), Syria XIV tt933) pp. 4. 10. pL i ; FouiJei 
du Tdpd^yiri pp^ 43-44f 76, fiO. Ghinhmaru Rappon prd^imlrulire lur kt fbolHes de Tdpd Sialk pp^ 244 245. 

5^ Sm^, op. dL, pp. 232, 237, 24L pi- llh Hvfjianda op. ok*, pp, i3la lb IV. J* Cbggin Broww 
CitaloguB nlmnnd of the prehbtoric antiquiafii in the Indian Museum at Calaitfa (SbnU 1917) pp, |44«|4S# IS2, 
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s-A^ord—4 wfl»pcn of uridwbied Euitipem oci^m—c^j^rfor 1r»w mched Indk bdort die iMi century^ NevenHdiass 
¥te TnmY Mi Amni^ jo& kie A iktc fot the IjudiAn co^pof vwordSp u iron ^ rrxnkbnfil Already SI the Ath wivedA ^ ■ 

To my knowtedfip, ivroeds with 4nt«inA* hUte hive nrt yel been ftxdsd in WeRetti Aik* Hffwtfv^ef p tkw Kol™ 
Culture of Non^ Ciucuu pradiioed ivooj&e with mnttanB^ hilti LF^ 35)* *n ibnilv to dmo of the hdiui iwtsdip ^ 

ihei wc iit bMnirtd ie presume mte* CMmentbo ih* in the hldtp the cvTily Other tfiflWenci in shipe 

of FU^ impmrtiiice n die ^ibnci bkde with the Kobiii woApom. while in Fridii they ireMUln 

Wiih i onKUi wupon thu fibuure oould^ hAvcverp etflly hiwe been dhipped ip die cotsie of Itmt An 
entspnifl ck^cr from Sthpr^ fepcodixed by K-^ Sistni iod ATKthtt from Kob&ti, beSongini to the MuAeum ai 
Siint QercnMin ere exscily th« ume tktfr b. ii mteiesrijif ih*i ihn weapon from Otthuf his neg pit thin bnt iwwivnAe 
like the other Jjidkn oopptf cwondif but blurd orva^. pmi lljfe ihe Koban daggefs >(Fi^ Ml-^ 

Tirofli th^ we miy liiho- that the Indkn eniEnnifi pwrd, too^ U due to Wentm biftuena, jun u the 
■JtK, the ■ic-adrat end the bronit digger &«i» the Furdih, Thit lime the JofliJBice loefns to hive oomo froan the 
refflon of the North Ciuu^ Koban Cilturt- Therowiih the due of thii ii^uence ippuri to be find t 1^00 co 
tOQO EL C, A ommeonon of the iwotds bi^wdl the Caucuuf wHth iht European fwonk of the kic brorixe ige 

ii noi cn be douked. We may ciJi to mind thit in Egypt, too, the Buiopun swdicd tumi up dwrtV beftm 12W B. C-. 

•I a peHod when warHan fnsn the North in gmat fiumbont came to thu oounry. putty u invadlni enemiea mJ 
putly ai Eneromuiea oF die Egyptian liingL* 


5. Harpoon-ftrads from the Gai:ig^ plain 

A nutober c.f birpoorvhadi wzrc hiurd in the Weti:em Otngn rcgkm^ tnoit of them of ooppefi a of 
btofiae. We are *bie to dkcon two typo^ With both typei ih* round haft Andi ih corainuahpn in a Kfong miiWe 
rtditt reaching to the point. The Uade of type Jii lyrametrbilfy barbed tbnwgh who3« !ari«th (Fit- With 
the Kcqnd type, haff trf b (engih k EaWn up by % dmpiy barbed Made. Bdow thii to ih« right and left of die haf 
thef* 4« two w chw ihorn-ihapod bubi [Rg, 4I},^ 

^ «tfomely prababk that rh™ Hirpooru from dw Gan^ re^n bebna to iHt ume period ai th« coppv 
iwofdi* ihtBJih wm exnntf: prove haayeti Anyway, at SithuTp One of the prindpal find placer of thcH hupoofv 
heads, a wppef anemoae da^ wu fcund too. u niaridaned belbnt Tho Imfoi dvituahon was devoid of harpoont, 
Ja«lin-h«d» and anow^tswith aiitiphr bvbi and abafi prolonged km a middk Hdge w^re found In 
Trantcaiicaiia (F|^ 3iSlr T'alahi and LuriitirL (Rjgi, 39^42)** They ve eaoeoditidhf lile the f o repart of the lecmdi 
r>pa of Indian Kirpooni 41 h Conjidorifig all die oihnf connectJofit between tha two regiarGSR wo may wall be 

aiowed to pul the qoesrbfi, whether || of the ImJian harpoom hai not dHeIpped from kvalin-hudi liba ihoie 
of Tramcatfidack, Notthwefl Pknk and Uthun by nmply adding a double row or buba, 

r Some of [he pieMiipnd paim pf the iCaimur FUng^ leptHentiiTi homir^ icene^ abow harfxxmf limiUr 

^to th ose ^suml ifi th* Cangti region* Codkbum, the diioovcFeff of iHe« rock piindnp, diought dm they reptaHoted 


di,, pL IXf %, L d« Morgin 


t. ^ A. Macdonell ukJ A a Keith. Vedic Imka of titssm and iubj«i (Limdcai l^|2] I pp, Sl-3jp 

115, [I, p* 3pfl, 

2. CluJHre, ReeWhei ■nrivniHlo.^iw, ^c.. p}. 2 , op^ 

La prihiitaiitc Drieraalev Lll Hg, 322 

X Mm BtinJw*, Eb duienci &«imsdn«en mi Acsypwn, ftwItsKriatiie ZtkidiiVh IV <1912) p. 253* 

4, ftwwdings efif« Atlitlc Soeltdror 18«9, i* 251. V. A. Smith. The wppef end pnK. 

.evi; br«uc Imptoitcnti of lndii» IndUn Artriquvy XXXIV (1905) pp, 231. 232, 234-235, 137-238;, 242443 
pi.. 1. a IV; iWd« XXXVI (19071 pp. 53.H pk VI, VIL H. Sutn. dp. d<„ pp. 3 6- pk I, IL HL 

Opt eu pp- I42pi45. 

5. K de Moriw. op. tst, fig^ 575.621. WukmIo, op. dt, pi. Vllf. Up. 27, 3^ 34, pi. XV. figt. 27,28. 

GkI^ 0 ^ at., p. 45, pL XJIL Hmct, Kiukiwe.LMrktan. pp. 50, 64, 67, 69, 3, Codd, More Lwittin beomci. 
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h«r(»qn. nude of wood wiih MOW plW Wnd to ih™ « beriiv* H* nrey bo tn «n. \ratr^ type 
Itdihm yfttfytMpMcm int« lAely dnwiiifiod » rimllif am mr, Otips. Bu« kt otW c«Me. ^ 

In iht rhnacBm bundiH lecM reptoducnd lv hiin, wo tuve. Auumlftt d«M*intf ue ektea, gar is dut vritb 

■ idmlicd with type U ud ihiiaK ctniinlr of cnchl. 

J prcHUH cbii type J| of thd Indian hanwoew rewited iiwni the eontaet of the mdigaMiii lypt J wiih the 
•hove nimtbned ievelindMhta of Wesem or^ TTu lihel}^ of thh hypodieiM vrouU pin by fw, ime vie 
(Wild prove thM nmilv iavelitvhudt u«ed In Mii iwk SfinoeM A. Smith, in IW. rnnkeii a iMme - jrv - 
hsMl with limpt* huiU, probably (btind at lawt on the Rhm Janml, and belcm^ ar dui ime, lothe Bmidi 
Miwuni, tbwnlitiDw. tmlbtiiinalely. noioore to be oaoed. He docHbei-It at "a dmpjy h»btd Jantwltt. blade 
wiihmif arvMtr. NooIq or barin'',* It rntrit have been vtiy «m\v to the javdbvhadb rf Tramciuoda and 
Uriatao. Cocfcbum hat r^raduoed e drawing of a Unite (km a cvret>aintiiia kem Lalm. the diape of in 

head facing afawlutely identical wall tfau of the Lmimn and Ttanjeaucuian UvcIinJieadt It ii ceecmiity 

l^bU. ihit a(^ of weapon dmiU, to iha lane, hie indeed bam uied in India w,. Thl, w sill anodiar 
Imli batwwi India and Was Aria. Conaidering that the iawdinheadi fat qiicsbo befong tatfai TrantcaiicaiUn 
GandAa-JCiraJwsh Cuhore, w« tn*y aondwk ifiai thia ainii«ia«, agam, nxifa plaoe dvring the las emturier of iha 
Moond nUdenhitn 


Results and conclusions 

Wc have succeeded in tracing the ongins of five different prehistoric forms 
found III Northern India, all of them undoubtedly belonging to a later period than 
the Indus Civilization, Again and again wc were ted to state coitnectkms between 
India and the regions reaching from the Caucasus to Luristan. Ever again we were 
compcltcd to date these connections from 1200 to 1000 B.C. ’We may sum up the 
results as follows. 

1. Trunnion axe: Coming from Transcaucasia by way of North Persia- 
date J200 to fOOO B. C 

2. Axe-adic : Originating from the Danubian regions. South Russia and 
North Caucasia, and come by way of North Persia , date 1200 to 1000 B.C * 


U Ji CwkbuETi, On tht tfGtnt txmmx of RhinocetE;; \ndisut in ibc NsrttvWa?«m FVmnH, W A 
devripciofi of w. Er^dni of an rofiji pwkitirii. frum Mipapore irpreKnlir^ (fve Kur^int of iha Jotitul of 

S IJ^ Aii^k Socuty {if LUilSil) Pin % ppu 51^ 60^^ pk VII, VIII j C«vt ({ra^ira^ in tlw Kaiithr 
Jourml of the RoydL Aiiuk Sodety 1899, % 3. F# i Sobib Minowim GSosh, RockptiMAip uvi oche-An&quitia 
of pcehitrork! and Liur tliTKSi Momoin of the AfC^tv^o^ovOftl Suvey of Indifu XX(V (CaIolu l93Z)i ^ XX k 

2- Smith. Indkit Amiqiufy 

% Cockbitrf^ On nccnl oxtitenDC A,, p, 62, tpl. VIII B. Ciddbmn thoufhi iKil ihii drJiiMtnf; rtpr^Hfied 
1 . ipw with an kon heui f m m iumto fd- ihi*. If nny hw been af a u wJf. 

4. if In ha the ute4d» of MohcnioHloro belong lo ific Ime ptrkkJ of the Indut Ovi^iiiitvQn. ai the 
Repon of dun Archuokfic^ Survey bfar™ tit, tfik wmsld bipiy thil the of Mi^KTiia^o h*j noti 

ms WAi iuppowi limit nm. boBn dwrued dutkif the ihkd miJIfniurn BjC„ bm rhel it ma idt bihthiied i ^ h r M t L20O BjC. 

^ Kovwvit, I premme that dini w>«dbe miy have FMchint wfunver to do with iht anoenl city and that it 99 c only 
tncidenulVy into 'm top layerL 

27 
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3. Bronic dagger from the Panjab: The region of origin of this shape is 
West Persia t date f200 to fOOO B, C. 

. 4. Antennae swords : Uftimately to be connected with European swords, 

but strongly influenced by North Caucasian forms of the Koban CulUue i date 
UOO to 1000 B. C. 

5. Haipooji-heads of type tt or the simply barbed spear-heads precedlfrg 
them : Region of origin Transcaucasia and West Persia t date 1300 to 1000 B, C, 

It is hardly to be doubted that trunnion axe and axe-adze were brought 
to India by the same ethnical or cultural wave, both these implements occurring 
within one and the same period at Tureng Tepc in North Persia, Whether this 
presumption will prove true for the other three forms is not yet conffrmed, though 
it seems most probable. We may not as yet say with certainty whether these 
five shapes have been brought to Ittdia by trading intercourse or by an ethnical 
migration. Both alternatives are possible. However, 1 think that there are far 
more reasons speaking in favour of the latter j and it ts this one I am g«^ng to 
discuss. 

We shall be able to appreciate the full import of these proofs of cultural 
intercourse between India, North Persia and the regions between the Caucasus 
and Luristan during the time from 1200 to 1000 B, C, if we consider the historical 
facts of the same or a slightly catUer period, familiar to ns from Egyptian and 
West Asiatic written documents. We know that during ihc I5th and I4tH 
centuries B. C Indo-Aryan princes and warriors ruled in Noithcm Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Palesrinc, above all In the Mesopotamian kingdom of Mitanni. Moreover, 
should it prove true, as it probably will, that the Indo-European words in the 
Kassitic language arc Indo-Aryan, this would give evidence of Indo-Aryan 
colonisation of West Asian regions as far back as the first centutTCS of the second 
millenium B. C, 

The fact that (he Indo-Aryans in Mitanni and Syria were only a small 
number of cortquefots renders It very probable that the great masses of the Indo- 
Aryan population from which these waoiois bad swarmed out, had remained 
farther north or north-eastward, in Kurdistan, Armenia, or Transcaucasia. HUsing 
presumed that the genuine abode of the tndo-Aryans during the Mitonni period 
must have been Armenia. Kretschmer has brought forth a scries of arguments to 
the point that Indo-Aryans resided in Armenia and Eastern Asia Minor, He even 
thinks that the Scythian name for the Caucasus, recorded by Plinms, Croucasis, 
may be derived‘etymologicallY from an Indo-Aryan root, which would be another 
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proof of Indo-Aryan tribes having aboded for a longer period tn tlie neighbourhood 
of these mountains/ 

Our scrutiny of archaeological finds from Northern India has led us on to the 
tract of an ethnical or cultural wave, to be dated between 1200 and IQOO B. C., 
a wave wc were able to trace back into just those regions of 'Western Asia where 
in all probability tndo-Aryans redded during the I4th century B, C. This may 
justify us to raise the question whether this wave could not have been the same 
that brought the lndo>Aryans froin Western Asia to India, and whether the 
archaeological finds treated here, might not be considered as traces of this migration. 

The question has often been discussed, whether the (ndo-Aryans who took 
such a prominent part in the history of 'i/estem Asia during the I5th and I4th 
centuries, were the direct ancestors of the Vedic Aryans of India, or whether they 
represent only a side-branch, separated at an early period from the main bulk of 
the people. Both eventualities are equally conceivable. Should it, however, prove 
possible to discover Itt a larger measure traces of West Asian linguistic and 
cultural influence in the idioms and civlluations of the Aryans of India, we might 
presume with a high degree of probalHlity that the Vcdic Aryans were indeed the 
true descendants of the Aryans of Western Asia. 

In fact, Potztg thought to have found quite a number of West Asian 
linguistic and cultural traces in India. He came to the concluston that "the 
Aryans found in Mitanni were no detached branch, but kept in closest touch With 
the main bulk of the people. For all Aryans, including those who later populated 
parts of India, have been subjected to InBuences which could only have occurred 
in Mitanni or its neighbouring regions." Kretschmer was able to disclose stilt 
more important signs of influence from Asia Minor among the Aryans of India, 
and Wast suggests, by reason of the relatively numerous traces of West Asian 
influences in the 8th mandab of the Pgveda, that this magdab was written* in 
Mitanni during the t5ih or I4th century,* 

I.P Gosrc HOi^ D« Inder van. tjniWiHyCM ofihTOWknq JtFHnvi BAUdoumowi de 

CotulnnAy (Kj^Ihw 1921) p ISI ) Die Wifldmina ^ Amhmpobghd^ Gaelkehifl 

in WienLVU {1921} Ber» pp. 123- FViil KreBchmw. Dfr N*ni« dtf Lyktef und And™ kkinAiUlbshe 
Vaclkfnmmcn. If^lniiAsatiaE^ FwKhmngen \ C1W> pp, 6-T; Wqi«fir« m Orwstdikhim Inckrt For 

ycrg^etchcfuic SprAdifon^hutiBr W [192B| pp. 

3t W» PtttIj (OnruaUbcIvindUdifc Bcz3eliiifiBm,i Indjolioi^ raid bwiinilf V {1927) ppv 
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The great number of traces of ancient ^est Asian lingutsttc and cultural 
influence in Aryan India, disclosed by Kretschmer, Poizig and \^uest, and those 
pjointed out at an earlier date by Ofdenberg and B. Oelger,’ are patalleled now 
by the archaeological evidence commented upon- The dcscendence of the Vedic 
Aryans of India from the Indo-Aryans of Western Asia gains thereby greatest 
probability, 

r 

I beg to be allowed to assume for the time being as a certainty the hypothesis, 
that the archaeological finds we discussed, are in fact traces of the Indo-Aiyan 
migration. Now let us sec, which conclusions we ate abk to draw from this,*’ 

The relations of the Indian finds as well as of those from Hissar lEEc with 
the Koban Culture of North Caucasia do not permit us to assurrte a date earlier 
than liOO B, C, However, the complete lack of any trace of iron in Mtssar lllc 
excludes with nearly absolute certainty any penod later than about lOCO B. C, 
So the migration of the Indo-Aryans must have come to pass—^according to our 
hypothecs—between 1200 and 1000 B. C, At the same time it becomes evident 
that this migration did not Eregin in Mitanni, but was started by a branch of Jndo" 
Aryans living farther north or north-eastward, in Kurdistan, Armenia, North-west 
Persia, or Transcaucasia, i. c. In the regions to which aP archaeological traces 
pointed back as to their bnd of ori^n, and where, as mencioned before, the main 
bulk of the Indo-Aryan people probably aboded during the Mitanni period. 

Moreover, the finds we commented upon, yield indications as to the roads 
along which the Indo-Aryan uiigratton progressed. Bninnhofer, Hilsing, Hifkbrandt, 
and 'Whilst have mentioned numerous and, to my mind, absolutely convincing 
instances, proving that the Vedk Aryans reached India by way of Northern Iran 
and that on their way they aboded some time in the frontier-regions of Iran and 
Turan, where they came in touch with the P^rthians and fought Dahas artd Pamtans,* 
And in this very same region, the only one where the Indo-Aryans could have come 
across these peoples, we have been able to ascertain, at Tepe Hissar and at 
Tureng Tepe, distinct traces of Cancastan and Transcaucasian influence, among 


1. H-Qlcl«ite*,DI« Belton (Batki ]8»4l f>|iL t94-IS5- Bcmhifd Ga*H, Dit Ameii Sp«iui3. 
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tbejn two shapes, axe^adze and tnjnrtion axe, both of «rhich have leached India 1 

too. The inhabitants of Hissar Ilk vere certamly no Vedic Aryans. The earth- ^ 

burial, practised without exception, and the complete lack of any signs of cremation, 

are sufficient proof for that. Still, b it really too aiiJacioiis to presume that die I 

South I2usstan, Caucasian, and Transcaucasian shapes were brought alottg frotn die 

^est to North Persia by the Indo-Aryans, or other nations taking part ia dieir I 

migration, and that here we have to deal actually with traces, may be only with 
indirect ones, of that great ethnical wave whose progress lead the Indo>Aryans to 

India ? ' ij 

There is indeed one very strong argument in favour of the assurnption diat 
all the shapes of weapons, tools, ornaments, and ritual obfects from Hissar lllc and 

Tureng Tepe we commented upon—trunnion axe, axc-adic, copper fork, dagger jor i 

spear-head) with stop, disk-headed pin, racquet-pin, double animal-ptotomes, wand- 

shaped sepulchral idols'-did not primarily form part of the local civilisation, but woe ■ 

of foreign origin : Neither at Shah Tepe near Astrabad, distant 21 kilometers cmly i 

from Tureng Tepe, nor In the upper strata of Anau III, has a single specimen of 

the afore mentioned forms been found, though the cultures of both these sites are i 

closdy related as well as contemporary with those of Tureng Tepe and Hissar lU.' 

This can only be explained if we assume that these forms were of external ori^ 

and that they were only taken up by the inhabitants of such pbces as came in i 

close contact with the foreign invaders, to whom they were special, Arne has 

recently uttered the conjecture that the civiltzattori of the gray-black ceramics in the | 

steppes near Astrabad (Shah Tepe, Tureng Tepe) may have been destroyed by the 

first waves of immigTating Indo-Europeans,* Apart from Arne's much eaHicr 

datings, this cwncides absolutely with our conception. However, we may condwde 

from the presence of (he above mentioned Western forms at Hissar lllc and Tunci^ 

Tepe, that these wtes had been in touch with the invaders for a longer period before 

their ultimate destruction. . 

On the other hand, the residence of the Indo-Aryans in North Iran and the 
region of the Turkestan frontier cannot have tasted an unlimited time. At the very 
Utmost we might give it two hundred years, though I personally am inchned to 
believe that the whole migration of the Indo-Aryans from Northwest Persia, Armema, 
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or TranscavKasia to India did not take much longer than half a century. Considering 
that the distance they had to cross is approximately the same the Vandak had to 
travel when migrating within less than thirty years from Pannonia through Central 
Europe. France and Spain to Africa, fifty years or may be less for the Indian 
migration will not seem any more improbable. A domicile of a few decades in 
North Iran woufd well suffice to engrave into the minds of the people the memory 
of the battles agairrst Oahas and Pfarnians which has left its sediment In the Pgveda. 
Here, too, we may compare the short period of the "“Heroic Age^" during the Oreat 
migration which has left so deep an impression on the minds of the Germanic people 
and is still reflected by their poetry. 

Sir Aurel Stein has pointed out, that the mentioning of two tether unimportant 
rivers like Kriimu and Oomatj (Kurram and Gtnnal) and their affluents J^avySvalJ and 
Harfyilpiy3 ( Zhob and Hartob ) in the ^gveda, might permit us the conclusion, that 
the Aryans, when immigrating into India, aboded for a long^ period In the region 
of these rivers, i.e. in 'W'aiJristan.’ It may be mere chance that the only trunnion 
axe known from India was found on the river Kurram, but still it would seem a 
rather significant chance. If anywhere, here is the region, where excavations might 
yield important results concerning the immigratron of the Aryans into India and the 
culture they brought with them. 

'i^'hat may have been the historical events which caused the Indo-Aryans to 
migrate from their seats in the Northern parts of South-west Asia where they had 
lived for at least three centurks, perhaps even for half a millenium or more ? ¥'c 

might be inclined to accept the troubles which caused the destruction of the Mitannj 
^pire in the second haH of the r4th century, as the primary impulse. But besides 
I X ^bout a century too early, we are not at all sure that the 

fndo-Aryans from the North who undertook this migration had ever belonged to the 
Mitannr mpiie. From the chronological point of view another possibility, pointed 
out by Htomg, would seem to me much more satisfactory, vii. that this migrating 
eastward of the Indo-Aryans was brought about by the so-called Aegean wandering, 
^le spKially by the invasion of Asia Minor arrd Armenia by tribes of the Phrygo- 

Thracian group of peoples, pushing forward towards the East in course of the IZtK 
century k, u. 


__ '' Wuhsln «d North*, Brtldiiiar, Mcnn* o# th« A,«liMoloiie.t 
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Howevei, our archaeoJogka) investigations may suggest still another way 
of explaining the facts. The occurrence in India of swords, which ultimately must be 
d^ved from European swords of the fate bronze age, and the shape of whose 
hife IS denved from a Noith Caucasian type, and the occunencc, in India too of an 
axe-adie, who^ ancestry may be traced back to the South Russian steppes and 
to the region of the lower Danube, is remarkable in itself- It will become still more 
n^arkablc if considered m connection with the North aucasian and South Russian 
influCTces traceable in Hissar ilk and at Tureng Tepe. As we have proved above, 
the South Russian, North Caucasian, and Transcaucasian influences in Hissar Ilk 
show up simultaneously. It is extremely probable that this holds true of India too 
though wc are not as yet able to pjove it. This would mean, that in India, too' 
elements of South Russian origin (axe-adic), of North Caucasian (antennae swords) 
and of Tran^ucasian and Persian origin (trunnion axe, Panjab dagger, 

harpoon-heads) made their appearance at the same time. We might explain this— 

afaays presuming that the archaeological finds commented upon are in truth traces 
of the Indo^Arysn Jiifgrat fof/ows t 

The main bulk of the Indo-Aryans had resided since the first half of the second 
inillcnium B. C in Kurdistan, Armenia, Northwest Persia or Transcaucasia. 
Occasionally conquering hosts swarmed out to the Kassites, to Mitanni, to Syria! 
hosts, who after a longer or shorter period were again and again absorbed by the 
conquered indigenous population. Sometime between 1200 and 1000 B, C, very 
probably about or shortly after 1200, an ethnical wave, pressing forward from South 
Russia across aucasia, struck the mam body of the Indo-Aryans, tearing them from 
their abodes and occasioning tfiercwith the migration which finally led them through 
Northern Iran to India. The conglomerate of cultural elements from South Russia 
North Caucasia, Transcaucasia and West Persia, we were able to discern m North 
Persia and India, would be easily cxpfa'mcd by the numerous ethnical and cultural 
contacts which must have occuned in the course of these wanderings. For one thing 
wsenis to be certain, according to the archaeological circumstances : Not one 
nation only took part rn the migration whose traces we have been pursuing, but quite 
a number of nations, the same as in the migration of the Phrygians, Philistines, etc. 
about 1200 B. C, in the migration of the Scythians and Cimmerians m tk 8th and 
7th centuries, and in the great migration of the Huns, the Afancs, and the Germanic 
natrons fa tk days of the fate Roman Empire, 

'^e are not as yet able to ascertain which nation it was, that, tomfag from 
the North by way of Caucasia, gave the first tmptils to the Indo-Aryan migration. 
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Howrevcr, it swins to ntc highly probable that this impulse stood in causal connection 
with the "Aegean*' migration, which nsust have come to pass about the same period 
or very tittle earlier, and that it was most probably occasioned by the same events, 
i. e. the expanding of the Thracians and Cimmerians over the Danube regions and 
South Russia. The rations partaking in this movement would thus have progressed 
on their way southward into Asia, along both tire East and coast ol the ^ack 
Sea, Considered from this point of view, the migration oJ the Indo-AryaiH to 
India does no more represent itself as a single event, but as a link in a large chain 
of powerful ethnical Huctuations, which shook the whole ancient civlltcatton from the 
Pontus to Egypt and from Greece to the river Ganges, and brought about funda¬ 
mental changes in the face of the old world.* 

Concerning Luristan, Hancar claims a distinct historical difference between its 
connections with the Transcaucasian Gandsha-Karabagh Culture and North-west 
Persian Talish Culture, and its relations to the culture of North Cauca^. Accord¬ 
ing to his theory, the first named connections would have begun about 1300 B. C-, 
and would have lasted till into the early iron age, while he as we)) as Koenig consi¬ 
der the North Caucasian cultural elements of Luristan to be due to the invasion of 
country by Cimmerians and Scythians in the 7th century B. However, if we 
recall that North Caucasian and Transcaucasian elements and partly even the same 
as ID Luristan, are to be found in Hissar lllc occurring rimultaneodsly not only in the 
same stratum but in the very same graves, wc may well raise the question whether 
th^ assumption of two tcmpoially differing groups of NoTtbem inRuences tor the 
Luristan region is justified. There are many indications which, to my mind, are moie 
in favour of the theory that swarms of the same host of wandering nations which, 
migrating eastward, eventually reached North Persia and India, branched off south- 

to Luristan, carrying abng with them North Caucasian and Tianscaucasiaii 
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cultural elements, all at the same p^iod between 1200 and 1000 B. C.' This would 
explain the confonnity of the archaeological finds from LumUn with those from 
Tepc His^r as well as with those from Nordiem India. 

Let us recapitulate ; 

Our tescarch has proved wfth certainty that there must have been cultural 
intercourse of some kind between Noithem Iniha on the one hand, and Persia, 
Transcaucasia, the Northern Caucasus, and South Russia on the other, during the 
period from about 1200 to 1000 B. C„ and that distinct traces of these connections 
arc to be found in North Persia (Hissar Ilk, Tureng Tepe), Everything,else, all inter¬ 
pretation of these firids as traces of a great ethnical migration, their connection with 
the Vedic Aryans, is as yet only hypothetkal, though this hypothesis has extremely 
strong rcasoflf speaking in its favour, '^e shall only gain certainty by systematic 
field-work. 

However, the aim of this essay would be achieved, should I have been able to 
persuade the scientific world, that archaeology, having stood aside for so long, 
deserves to take its place among the sciences who may help to elocidate the Indo- 

Aryan problem. 

Before terminating, I want to express my sinceiest thanks to Prof. Viktor 
Christian, Prof, Oswald Mcnghin, Dr* Franz Hancar, and Dr. Eduard Bcningcr, who 
all willingly obliged me by giving every information concerning the special sphere of 
their work, and by helping roc to attain the necessary literature, otherwise hardly 
available in Vienna. 

Postscript 

1 have repeatedly referred to the early iron age graveyard "B" at Sialk, near 
Kasban, Central Persia, whkh contained bronze daggers of the 'W'est Persian tjTX, 
simibr to the Panj4b dagger, and bronze fork5» similar to those of Transcaucasia, 
Hissar Uk and Tureng Tepe. In his preliminary report, R. Ghirshman had observed 
that distinct rcktions existed between the cultural contents of this graveyard, to be 
dated according to him m the I2th or Ilth century, and the civilizations of Luristen 
on the onchand. of Talish,* Transcaucasia, North Caucasia (Koban), the Danubian 
regions. Trace, Thessaly, and the Phrygian period of Asia Minor on the other-’ 
In a recent article, just published, he further expounds his views about the historicaf 
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significance of these cultural relationsr* He entphasises the radical diffieietice 
betq^eeji the Civilization of graveyard at Sialk and the other local cultural suata> 
At the same time he points out that a similar difference exists between the content of 
some graves of Lutisuiti affinities at Tepc Giyan near NehavenJ, Pers^, and 
alt the earlier (or partly even contemporary) graves at that site. From at) this he 
infers that graveyard ''B" of Sialk as well as the "Lufistati graves'^ of Tepe Giyan 
are to be considered as traces of a gftat ethnfeal migration which, starting from the 
regions of the lower Danube, passed through South Russia, Caucasia and Western 
Persia, eventually reaching Luristan, while at the same time anotlier wave went 
southward from the same point of origin and, after crossing the Bospoiits, invaded 
Asia Minor. The parallels between objects from Sialk "B" and others from Armenia. 
Transcaucasia, Koban. Thessaly (f2th to Ilth century), and the Phrygian strata of 
Gordion in Asia Minor, which Ghirshman produces in support of this hypothesis, 
are most convincing. He concludes by raising the question, whether the West in¬ 
habitants of prehistoric Sialk, the people whose dead are burrlcd in graveyard "B", 
might not have been the first tribes of Aryans to invade the Iranian tab(c-bnd. 


I need not say how perfectly the views of Mr, Ghirshman agree with the 
results attained above, concerning the date, the point of origin, and tW way of that 
great ethnic fluctuation which ultimately seems to have caused the Vcdic Aryans to 
move on to India, and concerning its synchronism with tJw "Aegean" migration of the 
Tracians Phrygians etc. ft « true that Ghirshman, in ascribing graveyard "B" of 
Stalk to thmks of Iranians, while we concerned ourselves with the ancestors 

o tc n o- ^atts. However, this is no contradiction, next to nothing being 
known as yet about the real nature of the early relations between Vtdic Aryans 
an ramans. ave deliberately avoided to refer to this question, the archaeological 

and historical evidence being, as yet, far to scant to albw us to tackle this difficult 
problem^ 


1 owe to fl»e article of Ghirshman a reference to two earlier papers, the impor¬ 
tance of which Tor the subject treated here I confess to have overlooked.* In these 
^fs G, pointed out a great number of most remarkable conformities 

between the early -iro n age civilizations of Giucasla and the bronze age cultures of 
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the Danubian regfoiw. From these connections he infmed that the Cimmerians, 
starting from the region of the lower Danube, divided into two branches, one of 
them wandering southward and invading Asm Minor from the '4/est, taking along 
with them the Thracians, Brigians, and Mysians, the other passing through South 
Russia and the Caucasian mountains to Transcaucasia and Armenia which they 
reached between 1250 and 1150 B. C. Front these Eastern "Cimmerians" Viike 
derives the Aryans (in the restricied sense of Iranians and Indo-Aryans), and he 
even supposes, much as t have done, that the migration of the indo-Aryans from 
Transcaucasia or Armenia to India is to be considered as a direct continuation of 
that great movement which had come frorh the Northwest of the Black Sea. 
WiJhc was wrong, of course, m identifying the Aryans with the Cimmerians, and 
many of his other details, too, will have to be tejected in the light of recent 
research , but on the whole, he shall probably prove to have correctly perceived the 
principal trails of the historical events. His archaeological evidence, as far at 
least, as the connections between Caucasia and the 'Sf^t are concerned, seems to 
corroborate our own results, 'i^hether or not Cimmeriafr hosts, as earfy as X200 
B. C., crossed the Caucasus and invaded Transcaucasia and Armenia, as they 
actually did five hundred years latcr,^ cannot, at present, be proved nor denied. In 
the opinion of Dr. Hancar, the Cimmerians, at this earfy period, came at least as 
far as the valleys of the Northern slopes of the Caucasus, where they setded and 
produced the Koban Culture.’ It is, thus, not impossible that the ethnic wave 
which, as f have expounded above, must have come from the North over the 
Oacasus about 1200 B. C., and seems to have struck the Indo-Aryans, causing 
them to move on to the East, may indeed have been Cimmerian. 
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Plate XVIU, Fjgs IS’lO. 
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16 t Bmxtt pinrt^ Luriitihn. {Godudi op. dDi 

fig. J7: fining pin, Lowv Auitriv (N»dBt:»c$tfntklvEhei UiideBFiiitaffni Vknra), 
fig. IS s Copper wiind^ *%cpcilchn.l £dd^i in kid fkA T«pe Hinir;p Noitti pp« dt.}h 

l^p 20 : Bronze ^aepbkhnJ idot^p Lumafu ^Godird, op* dL)^ 


Plate m\l Figs. 21-25. 


fig^ 21 f Copper windip Lddi% ind copper vead iHd for i ^hnuidp Tepc Hbw^ North 

PtnM. tSchniyr, op. dLh 

22t 2%t 2^ i Brome pin»p Koburif Nori!i ^uciali. tUviiw, op. 

fig. 21; finrov pin* Lwimn. (Gwkrd. op dLl^ 


Plate XDC Figs. 26-31. 


fig. 26 ; Bma digger, ceriy troo !§«, TilaN, North^w^t PrtiijL U- de Mof|in,p fidhfcttoftt oriimikl* 
fig. 27 % &taTi% dmer, ^Nuknil Mmcum ^ AnHii^itieii Edlnfaurghh 

Rf. 2S : Brnftn dlggCn^ LuriltilW (Godird> Op, Ei«], 

Rfr 29 1 Lorktaj^ (Brit^ Mtneuen QuirterV). 

fig. 30 s BtonzE deggcr, Tepe C^iv new Nduveadp Wen Pmik (ComiTBu « QiirihiTiinp op, cle,U 
fig. 31 1 bronze ihe kaHipu on of dvi one lo the ri#!! dukii It to the rdgFi oFItini Muduk^ 

cudfavikh* of Sibylon^ 1116»l lOJ BlCU Kimundiihf Wc^ IVnk- iSciiBh Muxn^m Qouterty), 


Plate XIX, Figs. 32-36. 


fig, 32 : Copper $vHrdi, Fiuhgirh, lindcd ^ovunct of Asr% ind DodK wv imlkti NtneWi Cilomi- (^Jnldv 


op* dlill-ii 

: Srdru« digger^ Kobifit North Ciuomi* (Uww^ q^p drj. 



figf M t Copper digger^ BSiKii'p United fiowCB of ind Oudh. tStart dil^); 


1 Bronze pirij KeAmjv Nflrih Ciifriiie, (Uwwr op. 


Fif, 36 1 Copper dtiiesti probibly i pindndi HeWp Nonh Per^ (Schmitk* op ch.>. 


Plate XIX, Figs. 37-44. 


F^ 3 ?; Copper hi^pooti4ieidp United fimiKjei of Agn ind Oiidh- (SniH^op, ckt). 

Fig. 3S i Biranxe kn^b-hndf TrwiaciiJBaik* [Ivmt^wifcj# 

Pig. 39 1 ftoiite kv«iin4ieid^ Luriaifi. fCodird* op, dL>* 

Figp 40 1 Iroffi the dnwing of i ^?ur In t otvt it Lohru Kiiinyr Kingii (Codhunwi On the recent ^BteKt of 
Bhmnoergi intfictn iCc.}. 

Fig^ 41; Copper hupgorvhndf Rtjpur* Stguor Cvuriai Unked fimrwt of A»i ind Qu^ fSmith, op. iat*]« 

fig. 42 i frorm enow-hend, |jLirktii:L (Bridih Miucum Qd»mV)< 

fil* 43 f B ronze ferh Kiiiltentp Tfifflgiitartiiir (Hanar, JCiufc mr^ -tjjrpCin? > 

Fif^ 44 1 Copper Rrlo^ Tep« Hlw^ North Rinii. [Schnitdu op. orj. 
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A LONG ROLL OF BUDDHIST IMAGES* 


Bt HtLCW B. CMAFIN 


Part 111, konofltaphical <iata i a dcscrfptioii ol the pajntiafl ' 

The Imperial procession 

The bW (fUttch worn) reads t U Ch4n Huang Ti P'iao Hsin hua, I c., The 
Emperor Li Chin had this painting made." 

Tbe ivtxxwon ^ gwpir •• = 

L EtFt wirrim wlih hiJb«rii tad ilida wkh ftir (T> on 

X A , oiKylni * twp Aiuihded ly loof ^ of 4* 

A dtffetnr kid of tpev or oilw uH i fikwt ind a The bar ^ 

Boup v«in i ^ 

3. W offieUli «i fni ri.b «*I w» 

bnohki- AJI wnalf clibocwB: MriUlIK) •«»d il»M- (__«» of 

4. Another voup of oiEbik four in numlw, ••»-«** *»•** htti, oM of •Aam htiUi * 

ribboA. The faorth to df«edta*urritotr»tp<pri«Wi ««*,*!*• red b««>^ Oh to rabo, 

5. Th*Efl»[wxlntsfiMu*n)brt, ««toa e nnr '*4 cjowi ^ itww- , _ . ^ 

Ito inne« dewibs) tn ito Shu iMiPfttofc the wn«id ^^ 

end the uiA eikl iht nwMw Beth die UBer «* leteemUmltvdiwI 'I* 7^ 

fei it. The Empetw ceni** eft taemw faimtr hi hh ditto hend end e mieiy • 

He i. itn-.ed*«(y , 0 ^ t,^ two men. «h ««Ab * tbeh wd «d h« «id em,-^ « the 

b««*r »epdk«idbyiwb«>’*<* “« "** * ^ 

odwt hoUir^ m UsA hmivk vcmihuig i«*iich look tfla a Mtipfied In ckdi.* 

* conivutd fafli JISOA. roi. fV^ pp-1^ — 

I* tikn frtsm fwtei rnfck b 1911-3 ^ ^ ihMe 

« -y- di* tbeet «n-toole e t"ipo«etto pvl of the d«« » th. CH™* ^ 

new oichibH dw twr. fw io pohBt An «»pih«to ptrhept » be t««J of t** WwtJ** 

only home to * boet* _ _ 1 lew hi 

3. In rt- Yonn™* poiw-d hcJI feeowriy in *e pw*ak*i of Y««i^ end ^n 

Hew YmV, end «f wHeh I he« phmoaepht. the nAntow of dw luW Shun Hu^ J^TfiL ai 
™m«rted eenyini . sworf wtdA *e l«l hwdhed on (he peinllin« leUt tn wm h^ Sih 

wto. ««td«, m d« N«i Ch- ydt ddh (^CYSCaw PM- 9 * 

««hred (hjm -Td Tno< of T'«a h. A. D, WSKh. inVrtitur. 57;^ i„ PI, 

HAnhAl Caflwiind«M^ln^cfsief+ Shun Hufc-dwn firtitn fi97 lo 9C®e h » p«sft»V 

pAudni b rvpnvewl u ewryiv^ to v«y liwL 
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6. In &Ont nl dM Enpcivr, > hii^ nAdd in » qJt huj liUdt, ni ind jribj, widi m Unde aoih^ drqfwl 
m |«iian idb^ c>n>ii« • iw«cii in hh hud Md bolaiic tw^ ■! ihe Ht it iccntifuniwi by 

n taonk hoMing t b«g|ina twd ami * mdl boy fa * gdJ eoti widi omUoi. 

The pantheon 

Th* Ubcit IpuikUy itt«aiUe!) ntd: To ibem o^o chlih 7 7 ud Tm thent loi chiti 7 7 . In dl 
prabdbtlityj th« two Utnfa in udt mot thwfa ba Gllad ty ihn chtfuom Chfa-faub which Enrc^iDnifa lo the 
Stnafcritvajiatitnitidefb^iv Tlw faeoripiioni would than letpeetiwly tnd i "The Cr«t Holy Viin^tqi (halifar of 
■he Mhd of the lefi" end "Dm Cr«M Hcty Vtjr*^ of eha rlfld.'* 

Two raj Vatript^ tiand befat eidi oihtr. etdi with » w towafannai olundKe nriih red hair dnatad fa 
wmoiB- and anxlier dwwf anendant tfa m cm, white; fa the ocher, red: both with bla^b hw) and a while Bon. 
Eidi arou^it on • cwyoifiociahieed roeh near a fivw (f) hudL 

Seoondroup- Tha Temiiiiaao of the Buddha by WUa, Tha laeeie, whieh k oot UbefUd. »hin»*i fa the upper 
ponfan many demars with vaifaut Iwafa of weep™*. The Buddha b Mated fa IfaCfaikpwia iwidil o^ 
a ihnnr. uphdd by (WO F» »*> anwidanh. The bodhi in* hoot repmeesd. In ftwe. apparttiilyniiinii^aniund 
on the eatendoo of the baw e# dM fhotwr ta Man a femal* fipiw, probably the oatdi poddmi. whmti the Buddha 
hat iuK called to wfaMS hit wunhkw*u To the prtifw right, k a lordi bauer j to the prapar left, era dotnois in the 
act of dropping dwr weapom aifa ukit^ to lEght- Below, fa the iwte. Mira. dtasHd fa amicvr, h leiiial, wifang on 
the pourd. In India, Dt, Cmmaraiwamy fahrmt me. ihii aneuda h a mMk of fegure, of dnappotnnnant. W«h 
Mirt, aft awen I vf i w , laobtbiy Wi datahtui (tugieatbl the »e«on pudunil) aknoit^ m«t aocouna rf the 
Tempution mendPA only tiw«, Sdow, id tha left an a man with a bow and two dnldrtn i to dte rtjhe, are ihne Mated 

Hgurea, pwiWy—if tha Mven an ruti—fatendad for Mlta'e daughtm 

Thkdprotip, Tlw oentral Sgurc ii a divinity of nalunii i!^ opfour with four haadi, aach of which ti prawidad 
with dwaeeyw, and algfoanm. A halo of fire, fa whidi bhd*' Iwidt are wi, eumwrdi him, Eich top hand hoVJ* 
a iwcrd, each leoond hand, a vaba, each third, a tpaar, white the twn foifah handi art (nlned fa a mudrt In front. 
He hat two legi and vraan irakei for laacilur and anklaii. He h acoompanied by four aomdantti two of whoAi arc 
^ahml (with a »ndl) he ebouid hold a inifror) and indra (with JlowaaK Both Btahml and India have hftddrtt^ 
of a type whiA oeetn in the Tundwang pafaifagi. fa front, b a dbh catoafafag fawah, 

Ffajnhvwy- ThtUbdraadii T» difa idtfota W "Th* Cioen Dragcn « the telt’' Tha dtigon Iwig, 
fa htanan fetm, dreuad fa araiotiT and fmldlr< a hiJbad, aindt on a nik fa the ndd* of a Hue *a. BfaiJe tilin b the 
Gwen Dragv). Ha b atmnded alw by a whiw monxer hotdfaa a va« and by a beetaiful woman, who holdi fa her 
rued hand! a dbh of tetm petaU (ihe lower tight oonwrl and abArat, by iha wind and ihunder gadi-^he tetter with 
ban’ witigt—and tha l^aenfag piddei* (Llah Oi'gehJ ete^ifag the rnfanri ^ maam of wfeah iha dwn Huht* to her 
vwimi fa ihearoup a« alto • vthhkwcl goateman wifa a btu* and netdl |o the Idt and a whVto4iaS«d old nunwidt 
a bowl and granoa (fl to the ri^U. -nib Utw may be artfatftdiend whit I haw oalfal Mnliliyely may bo 

imeralid for a willow fawefah. The CWan prawim Buddhlim fa Oib- m the fo™ w god wtm piwidee r^ 

RfihffOttp. Thekbalraatte; Yu dafa paihti,’‘Tha VVKtoT^on the Tha Dg® IGng etandt on 

anttiMrfockfath. aaa» wa. ftdng thtO««Ihiwc^ Ha b di««d fa anneto and holdi . niM sword fa Wai^ 
hand, AbowKnitoarad«VlWtoT4M,lt«kin|lafaadragen, aitcapt ihM ha has hat ini*Badof*MJei. Thekwigb 

anmdadhyamflfaablaekeapindtopbooB, who hcldi an opart aerotl in hb hands, and by a Nfofac, di*^ fa 
white, wih a ffa^e whta Biahe-a fawd on h* haad-riiiTig hwhlnd and above her human head. She bokb a tfi* 
etmtifalrg a lane fowai. The man attandani ia in lha h*m etarto i Iw b a huraaii figuft. widt t»^ 

todf htodionhadi^body.hoEdli^alrttteftJ mute ™t of a han akin. The Nigira uandt on ih* waiat to the 
prop* tefi of lha long. TV Wlwi Tlgaf fa (rf-ooutMi or* rf tlw Giidi of V Fow Brweitaii. he wV gwnte 
West* btotsoJuiMtwotdihwaiemiMitfatotlsW wilhiwoofihe eoup of the Biht G*at Draipn Kin^ he b 
hare incKidctl, with tha Ocaen Dtagon of the Eeit, aimicig the Ei^ Qeat ftet^ Kingc, 

Steih^p. TheUbalinitet PainanT’o fat^ waifa -The dragon ldi« UiMnanda.- The tfrapm kfaf, 
whoae body b human and gold fa ooloor, who ha» a hwd of G« *naV, each head *urn»urttd tv a pawal ii leMed m 
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liDu liAUft m ha own lu] vMdh nsti on the nirljice o^ lh< vaim- H« hMt a du 4 cr of j|awvn in hd n|h{ hmd^ 
tn iftcnl&m on hinw uv om? Nlju vviih havr mouiiAdwt and bwdi, whM noui hive ft Jovnih imtour# 

■nd Four Ntgblff of iho Owen iJonc hu tbrw mftke hodi ftbovo her tmiruui one, liha othin hivin, onhr ofii 
wh. She hatdt in both lundi ft vm coeoktlr^ jewk WWw ths IGni Ei gold in colorf ell U$ usantknti in 
(Mvodooroi Below tm tttnrtt £ to the tight ft oock^twM imiTviduftl hdduii ■ didi gl jowdi (?} In hk righl Nbnd 
ftod ft ipw in Kis left end to the Id^ ft Nlft holding ft red box (TJ, Qetww^ thsizi Ii i Nftift*i htftd ffl ijii^ftirlng 
fthm ?hft vwv. 

Seventh frojp. Tht Iftbd rcidt t 5o<c^»h hftl htr^ win^ **1ihe l>rftgcin Kkigof ^ ScKhidi tcft.*^ Tlis dngon 
B ILlfl tht la^ceding tMOEpt t>^ he hfti rinc smbe hoftcb ftbovt ha huoiin one niiBid o| $m,. ftitd k lUiTikd by dft 
Nigns, ooc erf whom hfti tht« mftHtf hetdi ihm W humm one* She hutdi & nd vftsc ftJl of hnmerfiiiieV 

in hnnl iht tamft two iitKidftiitj mg k ihe prMt&ig tdetw. in thk cftse, ht enough ihovo th« eniiftoe of dw wila- 
to ihflw [heir humin bddke meriir^ htm ih™ offtiudm iFu oxthoftded perforuii h hoykf ft ipcftr in hi* lilN 
ftnd throe KWi:^/no tfiih) k hi* left. The Nlgt hntdi ft rfsh of jewek Between the two b e o»di ihill Insm whkh « 
wiftfcft*! hiftd enwr^ Below la tha right, u en oft-hcftd«i feiWsodkd, hftby indhidiiftl, holding ft Indent in ha kfi hftnd 
M«t«d Oft ft rack To the it ft pafsanege with » llger'i head, leeled on enothA' rock 

The eighth lo iJie ekwnh group* Thdc g^tsupi Are unlftbeliedf ftnd the cerur*! %«■ of U ft dkftgon 
They mfty pupbliy be louche;] Up, or (hry mfty only ictfn to tmuH they m Id* itilftcd theft the pfie^eding 
■'ftegeSp for [he work b gpodp They tte in l wniewhftl dl&efit iryl* ud miy bt entirely Bom mnoihef hftftd. All 
fei# ftte ffludii furthff from huiiftn modeh ihm ihoee Juxr ddoibed* The hm of ihev the fiMi of ihe 0|ht 

OroM Drstoft Kingft b in hiLI hurflin fivEii—f» iftftke heedi—with ft wfiun bevrd ftnd whitE hiir* He b pariaftlly 
cWwd in Uiwur, end wean blftck bow tip to hb fcr#et. H* holdi ft tsMx k hte r%(ii hftftd end a ^ftneurem cetulftr 
□bpci in hb Iftik Bciide him b ft griy drigcm, end behind Nm b ft dniocvlikei ytt hilf'hutftftn in^vidu&li hol^pg * 
^Hfon banner* bi the lower ligk cerrw^ ft ptcutiftf land of Hft^^ooiutef holdt ft trftnipirtnt bowd in which ft nurobia 

ofkweJiiiiiy trt letn^ 


The twftihh ^ougL The libei reidt s TThi wuif Thihk chtent^ "The HraWily Kinf Indri ftod Iw reikiit/ 
bdfft, In flowing robei^ hobfing ftfl inc^^ in hk kh bend* idvenw lowiidi ihe left* utereM by ft iiiiftti»nt- 

beftFfTi^ lift Udiei tnd ifii officiiL Mott of ihi flgurvi end ftcD in the poup haw btftn touched up, but the Hft n rk i^ 

bttmb ihe flfiginftl, very ftftpwis^ and foodn end kd™ W 

The dnirteemh pwp. Tbn Ubel teadi: Hn waiq Tt^duh, ar«hitil SeWft.** Brifttr* ftthiftnaa from 
iHft left DO Fne« Indrt, ctnying ft fmo h hk ri^H huid and utendod by ft itftftdird.bttrv, #ii Udict mA an ofliciil. The 
■Mdentbee/iBr * fica ftnd iha of the dliafti leem to b* the odgirtal work ^ the othen are noeogdied* Muikftl 
lAitfiimenB are shown flying through the ftki- 

fburteemh lo the thkieth group. These togtlher enmiitule the g^p of the Slftnn Ahet, or tJkaoki of 
^ Stvfts the Chuwse fotm ^liftrakeredon-^f the rwnt of each, I| wfU be seen that, fttihoufihi 
they are in ■ drffermi csder ftom ihit ki iwhkh Vitser pvo ihem," each one o ar eip Qftdi w4tfi one in hb Ibi- 

Chu<h'ft PftjvyiKhlft Tiun-chCf L t, ''The Venefabik CO^i PanihijEL'^ Nev ]# in Vbier'e Bih lihiitrftlffi 
aJV* 2. Ah«d#KO Tnin-dte, L e,* "The Venokhlft Apt*,” |Sb. 15 hi Voter^* Ibt. 5, Fft^fi^i^frBU Tmfv 
^ L e** ^'The Venerabk VanaMij/' Nop H m Vbw'i Iul 4. Yk^^^hjehn'o-lo Tfun^. I *-* VenefftMe 
0}*" Ncl 13 fan Vmer'i Ibt f, Mwaiift4iia^ Tnin^ L nhe Venarftbk No. 12 In 

ba* d. La^o Tmn<he* I *The Vewabie Rlhule.*^ No. 11 k Vi«*s Ihe. 7, fmnrf'o-diift Tttin- 

o-T The VeiHiftMft Pftiflhfthft"* No, IQ in Vaser*! lfaa« fl* Hid-<”uftn^po^rcfaBft TntftHchei Le*, ^Tha V«i®*b1k 
Svftpikft (G^ehftS” No. 9 in Vitier^i In. 9. NcM^hu4o Tum-che. L c. 'The Vmfabie Nakule*" No* 5 in 
Vtner'i ho* ia PfreMo Tiui>-^, i t, 'The VerAable Bhadre.** No. in Vaht^i Ikt. IS* Suify'tH^o Tiurvche. 
1^,-The V«n«ble Skbinde.^ No* I k V^t Ika. 12. Chk.m<]uft^«^i<h Tturv^. I e.-The 
VerwftbkKanftUBhftfftdvijft*'' No. 3 fan Toi* II. Chift«<hift TanKhi, k e.,'The Vnwfihle 

Kinakft Vftiftft.'' No. 2 hi Vbser'f kt. H. Fii'fthe^fWtcUo Tiurvche, L e., 'The VenetaUe VftireiHjfftft-*' No. S in 


L ^^yrwteidoiwigwedaajleddoorip^ 
2. Qp. C&.. 
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VW'iEfltt, *5. Qi^li^k TiucMsIie, 1 “The VcnAihhe KiiHlia.-* No, 7 ki ViiHt^i SkiL Ifi. Pii*tu4o Qi^l* 
Ko^hicrv-ihe TtuAichB, L "Th« VeMtiiiii Bo^qIil ihumdvfciL*^ Nq. J in Visi^i Ihi. 

My nt*B do fwt induLk iW^ptbm ol tiK ^hilJt baa 1 h»i«. I wilf d«cHb< 

thow 4 h nmtifily with^jt rcf^nn« to cobur-^ Ia« two* K^iki ^nd 0hftfidvli:i- Kl]|k^ s mr M on a mck 

behind which ua piivEna waves, b front, «n the ohir hMJ!id, ih« it l«d ^ourd, cn wHch to the Aiods i 
hooded nwnk* with hovy eyebrow, ittouaidw wd beard, hii hands iobed (not affnEi mudiij* and « of which » 
iheleft,twsackimpofllw. Tharadimwhkh l^ba h«Mi^ appmndy on a ojihioft of previdehim 

^ a bade and aba. b the ferm of a (ttoteebonp with a sand IV a dhh ol fVia {% KUla hirafieU k p^ewnd at 
powerful oFfsanK, ihooih by nQ irwani young fhe il wrinkled;, wth wdUhaped headp all ihavcn axal iVim, and buihy 
eyafafows* He wm i rriHikb fobe wfiWi leave* hh H|V dwlder bare aral ilv ouier ''paidicd'* B^rmenr ol dv martki 
wt^ partialEy cwtfS the bare ihoulder. On Ni feet tie iafldali. Kb piopff harui reatl Wl ilk rock, uxl ho left 
on his knesL In cha upfMr kfr '■ comer n another hooded mqnk^ wkh a inkooeh bn, wekk^ 

The neat and Us of 6* p^ajp it Pfn^oU a»rtdvlia (JlfrOA voL IV* FL I Rg, 5J Hit Udf b nafividu*; and 
eapre^vc^ He ub in fh« modiiainn ptmur* on a rack in a milder sea (ibem m c^uk^fy fiomethkv miainf betwwpn 
die rwa Ggk^es j peHupt die nnnauraiiii U rHoomibie for the changEi fri the order of the Arhin and the pUmg side 
by tida of ihese two)^ He has a icmI Aed around has nedi ow ha monfc't rtibei. Hit shoes are before hbn on the joci , 
and m front, resing on land septrttHl by ody a very linU from ihe rock, u a four-U^td labU^ c|uke bate and empty. 
In ihe bwir rialtf oormr, b an aifendant wiih bare foer, wwirkg a tkkt and a upe vwib a plibied ruffle. He holds a ial 
bamboo Sail. Jn the baol^ouid, is a wry imereiting landtcape wrili infiumaraya mowrtiin ttreana Sowing ino die its 
whkdi calends al» ihmgfMut die bvdvound of the fbllowu^ picture. 

The thktjMni poup* Saltyirnimi Buddha on a thoumriibpetBBed btua, ptioibty as perfottna^ ttic Gfea 
Mhrade of The Ubd reads s Wei Fa<hich yurchk^ teng, 1 1 . '*FV the seke of rtuonabk Uir^ l^amkrip 

pudgala; b ihi Wc^ of ihe Uw/" Stl^mmuni Suddha* whose body b gold in oobtTp who j* dmed kr fobs of three 
shadmofM wWrtihihandUinthe dbirmacakn mudrl. whiled kfr k efetsded over hU kner, ka»tedwiihm 
a etttnUr h^ vdikhrmts mihepod ofa huffi ke^ of which ate shown around iba Wr halfcf 

fhe halo | fititn thii centre eefond ibe many petals of an enormous wbke lotus. On eaiJi jicul ard m the brean of 
the Suddha k a desVn, the lop part of whkh if ihe same h every cm, whereai ih« are many variaiioni of &m lower 
pan. To the nght and left of the lauf, emend raj* of Bv* (7; di^reni colw dud bebw the Buddha, outside the 
dmUr halo, on one of the wHie Iona petak* k a mordi in a wbitambep mied wkha red wf in his handL’^ The 
whole k an appumn or manifosujian due to the succeufol ritus) of a lidhaJta, or adepts who, gold in oolour and naked 
•bow the iMue, kno^ on hii right knee, hk handi Ul aPSjali mudrt, before m altar, on whitdi w arrar^ a cjonch shell* 
a E&h of bnis petals, a duh oontuning nnuthing indcurmisBble, a bowd Ailed high with ncKp and a tdl gbi6a< perhaps 
a cindlsdclL Ahxivie Ns head, b a ponded doud tiancpy, A foldefi thread go» ftom hts heart to the Iona, to awry 
petal of vvhidi b nttendk as wd! at m the Inast of the Bodcflia. To the right. brKcli a wkh cn maVri head 

On whids k a wfaie jewely ahtwe her human itad j she holdi a i£th enntainma a ieweL Tho label id the left rtadi l 
Nai>wu SNH-dita Fb hui, fje,. ^AdExmiun lo Buddha P 

b k ^UM pmible that the dengn repealed on the petab and on the beesB of the Buddha wtiK wiadons k a 
fotm of the Chirwie chanctEr for Vng lifrp wNch If HJincwhaf resembles bhou). If soi dw ^usum anict ai m whai 
^^‘f'necikiri the phikwphy or magic back of this picture Kts with the wonhip of Amkiyus (ihe Buddha of Lmg Life) 
ai praclk«lin Tfoet. There rhe^Lamas hold one end of a thread ihe other end oi whidi b plaosf in ihr iar oonlak]^ 
Amfia (the neoir of kiirDOitB&yh Or luinetliirig lymbok^ng k, nsflk^ In tlw lap of an inuge of Amittyus^ Another 
quenkm which comef up k the posble nlatm of fru picture to the thouiard^peollsd l«uf in dw hwad^ whkh k 
•4PPOitiJ tp bunt open ksD foil bloam upaffi the of enltgjfsiBOniene- T^us 'theory. ihe Tifitric 


t* I. e, th* ^xattat't in ihti paper, unte <*liciwiie i^cdfied, left and riifit wU) man (he 

«P«»ator't leli lad tight. 

2* I haie liinj^y nua liie cuMem of honDutinB ci iiria^ a, tmII ai Bvini incamaiiDiH of ifi>iiiilKi: laidi 
which flhitini In Tili«. I do rat Jbtow the origin of thk citforn. 
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HifiduK* b *1= pm of BttidhiK yiv If ihb tuppoibMO Iw anyth** of waKty in it, iht NliinJ m th« 

(ill* may rqitwnt Kyn^Bnl the Hffiant pwwtt (ptnwiiad w a NlgModdais) mkbnt m ih* Mniwlhlii, or ftn 
eeptre, «i (he bue of iJi* ipifw. The power uoemlt disini tueecnful yofi ihroiq^ ihe four ccwta intiiTScifate betman 
(h« f^Qlulhlrt and |K* luptnoK 0 ( 1 * j (U(d when ft. 01 ihc, i.Ku^ifahhl, atiatn* (he hdhcd omiaai (her 
iho ihouiand-jmilled letui blooRU t-td (he ui^ tepetieno ^ the bhi» of itfflldhii ThiMiifi dtei* (juAiiea » 

be aAfVMr^ the [tienkfeeuMn if ^dsiiil;y (h*( of Siibyamteh perfeimlni the Out Meick of Srt™el in wNeh he 
ihowed to (he (*widetiiif hwflici niaiiy repEcu of hinuetf, earfi fcsted In a ihouuniHmedkdi 1(nd. It k uimw™/ 
te fldb ihii one the tma^i ifity be wnh levirjil dfie^v# vkdj or «v«n ihcnw. 

THcihkty-f^iWkd ta ih* fcfty^irah p^up. "Oww m nu4ft, kmIM of ^ Ch^m wt. 

tedi buTi e tibd, 4i foUowi^ 

[.Tmn^ L t, *^Kifyipfc( the Vimrtblt** 2. L '^AiwvkLp ih* 

eWt"* 3a T«iwiT# ShtK L*-, " Th* Gt!»i Mertcr < Bwlhi Jdhimii-^ 4. Hulls'* Ti Shib, t tp *"TT» CSsin 
Muter HuMt'Oa” 5# Senf-nT 4 n T# Sh^ L Cae ^The Gresi ^ Ti-o*httn T» Sbiih L «*f 'Th« 

Ciwt Muiw T*c-hiwi+*** 7e liTvjKaphwAblt li ih«dd md* H'tfJif-fen Te SfUl\i ^Th* &m M wuf Hunj-fiffi- 
i, Hid^erv T* Sbih. U, “Tlie Gmt Mutv ShmJidi Te SHiu l4b» 'HTie Of&i 

Shcn^iL^'* lOe HcuKu^ Hui Lt, the Monk* Ift il (afobebdkyp th* third ttmrvtttr 

■n prvtent ill£giblt+ wii ha^ IK Hiim-dw Mu'T>«'et Ut, ih* Worl^a** 12. ShurU^ o ^ 

^Tb. gre^ Muw m Shta^-fck"^ tSe Fa^auin* Ho^risu^ -'The Mwli H U, 

MefArljea* 15* bty *Tbe Monk I6k Sh**t'7^7^ 

Of ilwie Kliy^ tjvd ^ntndfi ftri wcMpimi u aecipW of ih* hinock Buddtu S&k>rtiiTfkinL Bodbkfiunm 
41 Qm of chr coast intertfllT^ Rffurn bt the ttud^^ of ChtncH BuddlAfnie Aooardmv io CV«n tfi^tkeK he b itw 
20ch [ndiAis end Im Chirme (Aimrchy tnd broutht ih* Buddlm’s beigbit bewd lo Quni wbb him h Ah D- 520* 
But Hu Shih het proved thet be muM heve been in Chim before dtb delfef tey* ebout 4701 Ke lui el^ titeMsb^ 
ibe kfiendfery cherecicr of much dui li rvcor Jed of Bodhidheime*^ Muink'es^ ■ OduM frank, wu hb f 
he Tivod f™ JK 4S6-493, end tughi Sef^eiv ihe Met kn Ikk, wHo ^ bi m Hen cariM Teadwir, 
ivhoiB d 9 ta Mt 5a0n651i end fifth in th* tilt of purierdu oounebif from Sodhidimime* 4«d frera 

605 to 675. Tftf ebeth b HyMncn^ who Kid en iimneiie* knEiioifi* on liter Ch^en end on Zen In Jepen- He 
divl iii 711. Tbtte ^ from BodhtdhenfA to HuMWib oomihui* tht #w^ of the Sle Petftuchip cteatemly 
rtfetred fo hi CH'en wriiu^ end oftm depfcied in Qi*ki en; for the mod pin* i«pmiaV- Vedoui i«;dalH 
end Ligendt ooncerroni than nuy be found In SutuU's bi Zen Buddhimi $hen4vLd wu e pupil of Huinwii's i 

he died In 760. Hui>ohunL vrho if ^obeldr meint to Ibflsw him In opiir bd, wei telipoui bdvv the Eitipcrtst 
S« Tinna, who ftagnod front 756 to 762; end ebo lo hi* w t oMW Tii Tiling vihci ruW from 763 to 779- 
The oiher^ I hive so h* ^led m idtndfy. 

My nou do not indiid* descriptum of these monki* but from iKe phoiogriphL iMeh I Kiv*, I wtlt pve e hdef 
■i^cDuaii of Kllytpe end Bodhiiliirme (JLSQA vol fV^ H. Fi«ii I end 2S e* dwy eppw in tb* long rol neoe^efliyi 
without reference to oolouf. Kliyepi b leseed- m e rock in the midst of ihe le* ^whSob cxtindf behind the thAoend'^ 
pfOdlnd loeui doenbed ibove* Hi it holdLng ih* minde of ih* pelhifchete — rtcaued from S&kytmuni both 

hemlk Hh tipi m opened In iti* ^olc wih which he ia tikl |o hew reothivl ihi m^fioe of Buddhkm iCh'enl 


1. See Avikm* The lie ceiMjel end ihe serpent power. 

Z. [ cm not naw ^ioe erty frotrr on & rcJWmoep boi J rwtl luvini »en thii Manm bn more ih**’ ^ 

uid in the Luuifi temple Ytmf Ho Kung in Fapim {Fckang^^ I siw a kilknih^ the m ccmiu in the body* 

3, em et preHtii utWbW to tapUIn dw prtserEf of ihii tide In t Ua of modtf. 

4. Hu Sh]h| The devebpmeot of Zen Byddhum in Diirw^ The Chkicsi Sodei md PoldE^ Setenoe IWvieWr 

191U ps«« 475*505- 5« elio dt* BWHim ki dma* iiy th* mmi AUihor oiled mo k^»lA 

Hudy of fiodhidhmu] in Hu $hih wen ti^ un Bm chh Vol pfm 44^^465. liio Pelliot* Touni Pa^ 
pp. 255-261. 

5*t iffipnling to bgdkkn. 
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lyuuflBiuftJ IQ hkn in ttknu by Afwdt# iht ucond p*trivd^H wh& fht cuaw in hit 

turn ffom Ki^npH^ k Ktn ftemfifis urulHtr fa ih# teft in iha fbc€ 9 i}ynd^ hii handi hn ^tli mudrL b 
the btcJuroundL t vit^ ^w^am r^dsy -ewt rttes from ihc tu. 

BodbdhtrniA—wha tfoo not b ihc Khul ptlntins immedinidy fbtldpyv Kiiyiptr-4i u^ed an ■. Ufie ehilr 
miH* of tree bruichet, pUced tmdtf a fiwM dd pine im, wirfi cnepbif vfenei. Bodhidhii™ u 

here panrtyed diften fnm ^ uiuil Uter r«pm«ntil3onf In being mon illghtly bmb tnd b liddni eh« hurinen 
wWi ordtntri^y dwinguytei hin. Und I rccemly aim Aoroti t r^^vtdmakm b the Bijulsu kenJeyd fru Sepi^fnbsp 
LVMf r ^ npi know U tnahtr petun of Badhldfurmt in the nme mead. Mr. WuMnebe, in tha pubdlent^ 
detcribet end reproduoa e Krdl done by Chi ^ng tjnd pf««niid by him to the Emperor |en Ttm^in A. t(KL 
Thb tcrol] h ijiv|d«d bto two regUten b (hi upper of whloh m portrayed the Qi'in poitkrchtp uch ore w#i a popil 
whik ki lh« bwif regimr h wrbtni a blogrt^y ol eadu pixiitieh iflluttfiiad thov& Tho picture of BodhidhArma— 
with Hut-b'D knedfing befbrt hinv hotting the boiwl And robe, ibe knsagndA of tlw pAfriuchAiCp and nearby the tewed 
Attn oil A tiUe*—fbniii Ati betreebi pataUhI lo ihti n the rdl fiodbldhAmLA b ihefe two .repie«ritAlidrd--^And 
Only b ih«A iwo Ama^ ihoK iwhi^ I of flight build and bdb bdh the cAoetwve hdrittas and thi ^owfrbg 

tAprovbn which arc commonly Aisocbtad with hiroi Slnei fhh ^rotl the Ckjxn la chsit tsisng ting m tV diuuii 
It AH cAtly Sluh pfOchidEiimf diiKii from the {hh ctEturyt iha ^ that dodhidharma in ihc Palaoe Musmro pAkuirg 
rekemhief ihe Imigo b ihk mU rAther than ihe Luv type k an added bdlCBiiion shu the tong roll h ihe orffbal peinckig 
d 1173^1174 

Aher ihif l«t ut renim to our dt^nphon oF the BodHdharjna #000 bi the Felice Muieuin paifbng. 

hlibtA chi Mlslv^ on a draped (ahk^ rafU A ttay which eomiKm Huji'k^o'i arm wrapped h% cFoch, whih Huki'o^ hk 
tefr ileeve empty* Hindi rcipecchjily on the righf of Bodhidharmi 'chair^ BodhklhiuTnt ii laatid with hb legi owed tnd 
hqldl in hit left hand A gannenl^ inlD^ded for the mande whkh fanied whh the Boddha^f beggiJig bowl the ifngrua of 
the pAinATchale. Two cptwdii* In Hui4^o'* career are Ihcn—here as welt u b che 11th ccniury ictdl—r In the manner 
Common to Ckientil and hW£ wal Waoivfi irtUti. combiiwd m a icn^e compcniEkin. rvfiiffid BodhdharnA 

petsiiicdi remabini ouctlde hb door durirkg a inowinrm ; and whan even chinp he wai not Admiutd, he cut ofFhk atm 
and Aarg it in to iIm Matter u a cofcen of hii ibcoityt He wu accepted and became BodhidharinA'i pupil, b the pkzm 
b our long roUt ■ pvcoo^ ■■ pen^iad cq a Eimb of iha eld pin^ while hii male h seen twkrw» in front of BodHdlnmiA^s 
char. 

All ih« Arhiis and aJI the Ch'an monki have haloeii I hno noted chai the landicapcs formir^ lh« back^iaind 
of the Hfifl are Vsy bto^i^ing. 

The Fbrty-eigbh group. Tht Ubd readi l hm wng Kuarwbflvyin 7 * It, '^Tha Indian monb Un irKaroi^ 
ibn of) Avalokheivara.’'' Unfrvlunat^yp my notet do not Inokid# a deudpdcm of Mi figure^ ndr do I have a pholo^ 

It wouM be iftt gauig » compare thk knage wish the Indun monb who was an boamanen of Avaiokiidwatat 
r«p«t*flf«i in the Vunnaneie wrdl frnmwly in ihe pmrAfdon of Yimanidca and Con^any^ of whkh I haw iduoicgraphi- 
Sec ahp the tiiiiieth group^ 

The Foriy-ntrah group. Thtt pKcunc rapretenti the viiii oF Mafrpulri BodhisiEtva to the layman VkiaklJrti. 
IJISOA, vol. iV* Pb III. The label to the righr readi t Werwhu diW "MaJfyfrf to adc..."* and k omi' 

nued in the amc Ubfl (|uh abova and to the right of the 'fifurt of VinrkalaJttrti): Wewno Ta ShDi» 1*., idnlar 

and gentleman VimaiakSrti.'* Varula^ vwt ihc Weal BaddHit lay who had poilcon, wealth* wife and 

children, and yet lived without attKhmani. For the vWt of Maf^uiri to Vimalaluffli se« Waley» op. ch., IfMduotionH 
pagB XLI—XUt ami »t, pagei &I-3. t Yete. Catalof^i of the Eumorphopmioi colleaSoci, vol. 1II p. 27- 

To the right Mafidtf la mted on a thmoa^ hit hands b aajill mudrft. Above Witu unmpponed b 
iha air, it a aanopy- Ha it attended by three monks and two devai, probably Bnhmt and Mi* s b front of die throne 


U Sec SuzuH Etuyi in Zen Quddhhm, |« acrtei, page IS?. 

Z IlluilTttedp op. ch., Pbn IK. Th# woU at preient belpir^ to the limt^ JCancltwn* Kyofc 
3* T>m ^wwkm of the lewrad Atm to BudMha^ immmittioo of the im^ of the palriircli^ 

hatween which ycAti cUpaed. 
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k hk ydTTf vvfn in cdIm, rui^^ BictweEn Virn«kkcni u in oflWtnf tiyc-(?| 

wWi ti cmpty^, Hnher in tho h & nuwk on « nuf« tbw 0! 4nd to dm ck^i kfiCDvnng lo VimikldirlL 

Hi JTuy N StfiputTL AbcnM,tb< Bodhiuliv^ flw kpihiuvijlJc bowd of coam on 1 cipud. ia 1 

behind ham b 1 Div« ciff>>fe}g Mn unHlmiifiibl* ob|*ct. To ike bh. It tcusd Vuiuklciii He iwi b ri^ee^uiKeff 
view. With hii nghi Kind in 1 fisrm of db&niEi^iki niudri ( 7 ), he h cnft^vd in dktartsim At iiBumentr fcf pr^saMy 
b which he ii noted. Hii bmdy b lolld ki cokiur^ird he b dimed b e pbb bner rotw, owr whkh ft en^iift wkh e 
deiign of Q/ing Aofhi in DudimL He wetn m. bnjpe white turban with a lyb^ Aamer. He b Wifd da 1 lEiit cn a 
fabed pbifotm with fw bp, vriwch b prEwUed with a bach and an armriA aq (he fotw tif « dniAn 1 da ihit, hb left arm 
resi^ Above Im a a canopy (w luptncted by red piTUn- The (cnaDC on whkh hb chab Hands mdi in a 
gold ftii£rng^ beyond which It WitaF mnd a dbUni ibotc. In the immadiata loftpoundH thoi^h nOt dVrectly in froni ol" 
Vimaktirth wh^ ai I have laid, b icen b thfw*^uartefi vkw» and li bokkif toward Maf^uAv b anodrif wh^ fton^ hk 
head turned b llw dtrtaion ol the (tm. Behind Vviulali^ and in anendanoe nn him^ b a hdy dreisad b a whifti dren 
with red ninunonpi ted ihqiet and a imd heiddrat^ ho^dmA a J! jww ifh In the hjtepnund, to du extrema bfi of the 
whob are tiime bearded men, nne of whom Mds a naff b l!d$ fbhi hand and li aj^rporled «i hb kA by 
a boj^ anendant. The lecondp a Aput gerebmin, nukes a mutlrk. whib the thini carriti a tmiJI whiii Ion, 

Thb whde pt>u? h easeedincly weU ntetuied. The %jm of Vimalali^ and th* bdy *»idanl may be 
compared with the J»tenr« (die fflmpanwnpbM with 

and rtpredoend In the otalofu^ the mm* (rf which m TW pnmin meiiwia taiWan,* The (hrw bunW tmn 
prdbabfy reprnm Cenb~a 1 Asian typei. 

The Aftkih poup. The label m the fi^ madi: ^ng vnsi Huam Tl P^iao Hsin hya, irf-i “Faimad hr Ae 
Erpoor vidoftmlla hias." S^wnuni Suddh, uti n ih« Nntre «f a bit* •«»«> ort «l«nJww», bf Iwii in 
dlwiHHiiiri niLKifl, drmd bi nd and ydlaw sgbo. Mm it • bi^e, pUbi t»1o f ant wiiHn dub 

h*bbui<Wite!fflWfhaJo^il«pmJai«, kaf (rf A,fladh, Aixmtif 

*weijl*ic«»pyitn(h}i*n|inis«Urida (o«hikb<rfwKlchii*flylntA|rtami,i^^ Rayi of Jirf* r.<fl*w 

in dl dmeflim Inoi rife Buddha. Tlw fehoh ii in th* ritfek tit hutt |?) mm, i.hc laavH of fefikfi feo •bovt 

the lopmoM hnli. To rife exam* ri^ of ihc {mmi k wen « phgenit end w the feureme Uft» e dragon. The 
Suddh. iaimnfediital/attended by KUyapato the copw kh ■nd Xnande lo ri» peepfe ri|tn. boeh «*ndb<. h b* 
nAed that, h aaoqrdanot with itidkki.4 ICliya^ it tepafeiued 01 to old man and Antnda ta o young one. Seated in 
ffrtx&ation in froni of the thteme h a nionii wbeie body i* gold ht ealour, dimed in » yellow oulee rob* end jinti uoder 
robe, with a doll galdecarftwhiiihouWeM. Hb handb aee in dhyfcia mudrt. In ih* irnmedkl. faeiiouod, *ie the 
fev^ ^ t/the Cakmvarrin i from right ,0 bft, 1. the wheel; 3, the genetml .nth • iword (or pethaiw the ndolfeor?): 
3. the mmitier with a mi« in rife right hand «id a Jeferi » the left (or t»h^> Ote tenml ?) i ^ the woman t 
g. theelephant uid f. the hone. To the rijfu oJ the whe.1. ta an boponani pet«o, T-obaWy • 
life« prifeeofYilnriart,bw«lirig wiihan inmmee btimt. In Mi hmyh. An aitendart. bi a black hat, *i™dt nurty, 

hi] handi 10 an3i£ tnu^ d«*«d in a red and yrilow nrtfe and WA bmh handa m M i KHl'P't 

pce^ and yelow, holdi an nletsuiitiabk obfece in ho left hand aid m-W Ux dhatTcianabe mu^i *«'' hi* figH. 
Be^ JCliyapa,it a Bodhiiattv. (or de« ?) yriUt a Uipi bowl and between the two^ b a diKd: Atwdaied with Ai-rd. 
>n rife a™ way are two innUer figufoi, Tlfe ferra af rife BtdhiHaii* with the bowt on Kifyai-'- *br b peitiifly WtWen 
rife Uigfe Gvn of AvalokiitW Bodhkaiha, muding ™ in« iatma, with . (UpV In hb right hand, whfch b -mended 
u!r™!lr ^ t%tni Buddha AnMtgbh.,*fai riebo^eomamanta Oppoiita hini, ptnially 

hkfiri^ metm^in, Batriikai^* with a (»*l on Aifenda’i tide^ i* MahMhunaprliiia, umiiaily dmttedi, with a crow 

'nWiomrnnena, on. Bring of which he hriUt ft. hii left hand, eAmded tMtiwmid, 
iirii*taM.ri^ha^^,hehQ«d,jw<«^ > «*]«. To the right of Aydnfcitehw. m ihe faregwund, i« 
t”*'" ’'hich b in a rectinrimt poaitiM, hi tha tmeipondirq piaoe lo the lafl, making a trinity with 
^muni Buddha m .he otrtr,. b Samanmbhwfti. wed on hb elephm*, which b aim reotnng. MiKjtit! hoUa the 
F^fapgmmitlslltrt mho left hand and rife Swoedof Tiuih (with wimri, he eleayei tlw domh of l^wanw) inh« 

BbiH P«*ni evulihle 10 me, be 1 haw >■§ ilide of ihtt piawe, medc from one <d the 


( 
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Hls imi under ito re^unbr^ ihnvis Comrd Aiiiii influence^fbr Ejumple^ in fm iimmid kmt pnu 4 i^ ean»^ 
Both Inn end SuwiubliAan'i c^plum ¥« on lotina* A fn AM m ibfr riatif hdii ■ lam 

jn his left hend, u i^^ikh the lion mia$ in ba Ionian^. Semfi t e bhi Jfm holds m hii r%hf hand a Avc-fxmiied 
end in 1^ leh, a ipray of &Mpen. Scaneftnt ta IbHfhrj cormpandij^ m (he chiU *iih ihe It^ui, is a arshnnn with 
a iDfi® itaff. probaldy Vun We shsll preienlly find Srf Hahid™, ro whom he hw often perdanr.^ m iht othet 
«de, thouth not in an aacaedy EOTwpwrfsrii Behind Malfiu^t, are four mnnb and inefta, the Iueef with an 

owtue burner. Behind Sainajmbhajdfa, eze ftnjr inonb ^ BriJimi, ib* laitar hqldki a fan- These dfht monb^ 
tDB«het ¥wh K&jyapa and Anenda^ enmofuta the Ten Gmt Diac^ei. They are % 1. Kily^ j i. Awida j 3u SlH- 
puira i 4 Sittihoiif 5* hln^ai &. MsndgdyijAna ^ 7, Katytym: fk AnJruck^ j 9. Upll; la IMda.* 
Behind Brahmi. n a diBd t add behmd IndfEv It artnehef. Tq the ri|h^ erf hsdrai. J$ a bearded vRarir^ a howi^ 

hii hands Hi afl^ali fniidtA j; to hij jJnhf n a red^iaind and ted^beerdad pLeybig a shend j- and eo hu ii 

Oni4wded To the flghti k a ata'anned^ ihros-hcaded (each had with a third eyeh eUborately 
oownod dnddky^ holding up ihc lUn in ha Wft hand and iha Itraon in hs Ha nvay be a farm of AvdohkdvafL 

To hit pmp? left^ bdween him and India, are two rod-faKd winiott In armour, Tu the ipeaitot'i tighc of and 

of ihe same ina a ihe Rider of the Lkm, n Vai^vatiia. with a tt!3pa m hu ri|ht hand and a trkJen* in his kft. tianda^ 
on a totk Ha li dresaod in armoui aJid wears a crown. He hu mousatdiep and a gntM and d«k|DBy akiond eyesn 
On one tkiB {i^Kctuar^s diht) « lh« figun of Sn Mahidev! (probably pandim to Vam Bfli on the oppakc ode of ihe 

already dea^bed) and a very ht liiik bey, holding ■ jar of icwvlv To the rigH of &i and under the divHiiy 
holdini tha sun and ihi mooi ii a large red Vagapljii, holding ■ huge vapa atoft in Kii right hand. Above 
and above Samaniabhadra are laine iwo^bued oampte each siauLguntsd by a wheel, with ]u^i ihaped oloudi- beneath | 
*h«s«< together with the onopy cwr the central A;para -rf SH^taniiini# kidkaia the trinity and help m uahe ihe groupt 

On tha other side» to ihe tpenator’i left of Brahml, is an aflcndani, weaimg a crown wdih peaks yikis aania Hi 
^ Tmvhuang piiniingi)p and toinini Idi hands in allUli nua^L Above him ii laen ihe head of a lienion with red hair 
and on whcHe Head is a dcuU. To ibe lcft| sands a Hmg in amlotl^^ hii hania m a mui^ with heavy 

ayebfowi, moustachu and beard, Sdll htfthtr id the left is a man Hi ¥dilte with, a lion's iJdi cwt, the head appearing 
above Ws own and the rnaft* Bowing ovar hii dwuldcTL Ha also ki bearded, ihoiiah ma sp heavUyi and holdf m his 
hands A W BeJow him are (Ksonagtr^ to die left a red demofi wkh white tmlo, who hu a peculiar^ unidenufiable 
headdress, and a imwnad warrior king In KrmDurp with eUborate ileewn, who faalds in hb teft hand ih« Tofli handk of a 
ipear l7h Jn iHe lore^ound, to the kft of SamanAbhadn and Vaui In the posldon on the left ndc etT the 
held by Vailrayana on the fighip k a warriof tingi sandbii on a ro^ who may be iiufindrd for Vlrildhaka, He hoa a 
full beard all armind hk boe# targe, fierce tyu and a longi iMge nose- He k dremd m armour and wears a peedisr, 
DianguJar helmet, wich whu bob Ute a kster*! ball on top- In hb Uft hand, he oarhes ■ bow and in hb li^ an arroWi 
Behind him arid Ip his. prop# righl, k a iHof4 scowtJflg dtmoni with a potruwl finial profeiaing ft^n his headdrua 
He wean a ^drt of ligcnkin and tQenidn gaiien. To the eatTema left of the n a red Vakap#^ OOrTUpondiAg to 
hit double Ofi the ether bder While the ana on the hoJdi a Urte vajtar hewevef, hk mate liDsply denchei hk 
raised left ftend and exiandi ibe egher UrtighE dowrtward, tv«y musile eontraOed. 

The main figuru In ihc group an. u I have said, ^^hyamuni Buddha and the two aitniidant Bodh&attvas 

and Samantalihailra. Th« Buddha k the kt^ figure in the grtaip^ at k to be oicpf&cied i of the same siBe 
as MaH^kiiri and SaEnantald'iadfikp are AvaloltHTlvara and HahadfiKanprlpta^ ihe iwp Cuardian Regs (VaHrava^ and 
VHlldhaka) and the tw ftd VaHapipi, Rilyapa and Ananda are a Htilr tmaller: and most of the other memben of 
ihe group are abom (He ume iHz as the two tnonkir bu% leiU^ ihEm, are ody partiilly vk^. Vasu &1 
MahWai^ arvJ (he dtikkeiii are oill smalter^ The whole troup k held tofcsher by the' two VainipiL^ and by ihe 
background of ihe ires Hi fdliafe and the rays of whkh ftem a Idtal of hiJo fcr the whole eiiomHkffc. 


1^ Dr. Errai Waldschmidfi of iHc Museum for Voelberkmde In it wrong In taymgp s he did id ma 

P#toriaJly in (he spring of 1952f lhaf only dDDoni ire rzyaysmtird with poin^ can, Thtf me of Maf^u^ k ncz by any 
nicans the cHily ofii b whidi Batnk dlvHiirio arc so represemed. 

SttChafie^ op^ck^ Part II. pvL 

3. See Vhet, op. ett,, page 2?. 
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TK« Ub^ ta the kit ^ th< grvj^ : fmn<w 5hih^chit<<miwu huk L ^ fo ih« UHfny/ 

of S&kyvmuni Buiidhl^^ 

The irgup^ The Iih^w (o liv nghi df rtuii: Ub4i4iuer)i Fp hui, L «w 

’The Hiembty ol Bhuufyecunj V«idllrrapfii)hl» Buddtu T’ 

In Ehe cerme dl ^ ifouj^ pnJed tfi bhidrtniMi Iboch kp pt£pdifut}^ on ut ckbtnie thrm^ i hma as^ 
«d> Fnt^ h ihe fltddhi ai Bheakt^ecimk hai herd] to dhuintcelvm mu^ Hw k ^wmd in eft isiw^er fobe 

of iiefy pile bJue wrtih e bonkf of ptk fti&wt, uioiher utftv fgfee af piril, end ui «e« rebq of r*A «l[h bordtri 
hevtofi flpwi^tttinira de^tored ^ Tha praiwi.of omm, uLumKHdi to ihc rabt af iha 

RiooL Hb whole 6furt ii endoKd in a Pimpamtt Kild^ af which the ip£d edit iLue ii vitOde^ Sdiiidi ibs dWHKir 
wtrich h Ml hi«h iraj wide dm b hrrm ■ letod of hdo» life iwo tiiAiiip. hawem which ue cwa dHefiiicTi of tid imi 
whhe Wiving douilir leemtoity emijmini fitjm ihe dirone^ Otha «tii\u ttyt bmia ftwn fwo Badhb^air who ^ad 
fteerbyp one haidkfif a bowt an the rv^at md to* ofher appwitiL hdj^nf a wry taJE aictnk’e fttlT liSe toil cmTieiJ by 

The tisane ii gHetid: wtoi hwicMe dea^tutont end dw hSfh hieh Km diKt lohci. the topmoir 

pokrw it 1 lewil on t buhed by a liny Into ihig^ed li^ toe Inf of ibe So^ Ere*. Ae d» point on each ^ 
when thfl khcf end tnd ihf iinithf lidn ol toe bacK of the throfn; vtoich lut no ari^ bE«to« he^p 

vAh ■ ifwd In Its aiauih And an ikbofile perdant fdee* ol iewetry. Bekiw toe drapnV hei^ on mdt dde* iAuinf 
fbm toe back ol toe throne ve iwo Iqieiiim« on toe upper of wh^ b t bd^ rfaltfv a rearing whdi on to* toww 
ft a iwia* The tonne ■ two^nd and at each qF toe two ttrtm of E»to dm h a jeW u a Ic^. h uM by # 
small halo thaped fike dw Inf of toe Bodhi tree* In franl of ifto ihrofw Ii a deli, tlintEir in comfcruakm ani decRvaltonr 
cn which nstoe iwo btpua uphaldtof toe tocf of the Bud^flu. In fnnt ol du dahi b » caH* «Hto oiaintf t to the 
oentn, a drifan enocEb^ a nek m m a rctofotd kftui stand j to toe tndk vkI to to* l*Fi« a dbh of Bowen (7). 
ThaBoiTli parqueted In diumnd ihapct and iewcti He icatferfd hwvand thn ow biiUffjce, Iji to* faepniitiA 
ifl toi mtol td toe labia, a aodtanpva kneekt hfc KaiWi to tiial mudrl: oppotinu li a monk knM^ng, karufe duped 

me owr anoihtf. Wito wh of tom e« a a chid, itm fnim to* ludc wonh^ 

To- to* Buddha i props' reft* I* Sllryapnhha BodNiattw, Mated on a totiiii toron* wider a canopy whito hangs 
uniupportcd in to* ab, Betidef * Email hiln annund hb head, ha hu al« a halo fstmai of rays bmtog from behW 
toe upper pan of hb body. f€j fnt resi on a kaut which totim nm on a pedmal In Stkyapribh 4 ''i alab^ite 
headdregi^ b a smiJI rad toe i%rk ui lymbcri of iha lUnu fn uMdaaae^ stuidk^ behiiid SOrva^ahfii^ ttt two 
Ebdhlunvas, toe one lo to* bb vrtto Iwidi in a Ibnn of dharmaoiltra miid*«, iba oppoiba with handt to a spatial 
mfUdfi. in whkh the two todot Snfm u* lotoad abM toe reat whidi are bcleedL Bdow toe laiw k a mont itandto** 
ho* hands to afljeli ffludrL ki toe fo n gi o urat art tynJ Of the Twalw Germk. 

To Eb* pops of ih* SuddK oppoibc SEfryipnbha. b Candniaabha Bodhbainra, seated m a tohs 
tMne yodsa campy, whiito b ynsopponed to toe ak, Smdes toe ^nattva wito thelall macik’t itato be U 
ittmdedbytwoB^biaitvM^ by ■ monl who hokk . rosary to his right band and rabnu hb lalt cleritocd lo form 
a fie. hfriaa.irelwo of the Twelve GenerabL Candiaprabh* a imdUr to SOfyiprabhat cjio^ that b« bai to ^ 
hcaddrm a itnall whiiE <£iicp the Hfn or symbol of to* moon. 

To toe ri^p beyond Soryifaibha. b a ipoup which inditdes arihral,* hddtoi a fan to fu hard and 
mdUr^ a rwdA wito Bdbkd tobdhhnlty, to toatoft, ba Chi™ weanugaTaJH h*i and halfiig a bu. 

To the tbto ia Vaikavi^ a broad figure wdi rabodeyebrwi and winUed brow. In Ito F*op«r righr hand, he hddie 
iwfird and to Hi left, a actoa He wcaii arniout bpi; trnteiii of a hatom« be has a peculur eaown oompoied nf s^nwet 


1 . 1 e may he noud to thas the Bheiiaiifaiurv of th* Kondo (Mato HaltJ of toe iimpto of HoryOfi b 

sBMed in toe 11111 * way. 

2. Siniilbr. if 1 wncffifaft (wraeriy, lo the deogrttion of iN ihrcMM of tha fiuddh* in th« Uiwt piMc of T*«nf 
embroidery eaWbited by to* Kyoto MumutTl 

5, Inth* twtdfaEn oflhb Rgyr* b m grh*fflmi ttmrafMlrcwmUii^• Dityiri Buddha, butJbcJicKihb 
resemblance to be forttoloiu. 
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frtDA whkh htnf ifrflfeintn Id thi righi Mh dI hn Hk htb a fl&mep^rsifekd. To ilw right Are tm dtnDcii, 
dmtcd in tigaiynir ofit flf whom hddf i uidmt i«Wi mwnefv. And tha other^ im hwitbui dub, like ui 
IriihnuD^ bUckhotrL BctvMan ihit Unir doiwn mnd BnhmA, ii An old nuiti holdir^ in inn^aw burner in hb Idt 
hincL In ihe hn^wnd, Ar« four of the TwtAm 0«w«li And a boArded nui^ with ■ or hndciMa, lui hintk 

m ■IftaA mudA The M mm ind iIh two dmm m tbt unl^ ona on tb« right of ^ Buddhi who aro widtoui 
hiioei- 

To iht of ihi CindrApribhA group on thv ollut tldfr—ojspwto 6tthni&—it IndrA. hddinf A iiM. Behind 
B A Iran bidnf hit toukr wlih Iw imh fiii hAiidt oUipAdi and i WHrbr iid(h a pibc, A demon HoUa a itAitdard 
with A bw on it« A oMttA? dlie a dnisn ii pirtlAlbr ib»i. the hm ClefianAli, who pomiiyo thi aroup of 

wrel«# thm Are fwo othtr wtrrton. — 

Four tm And In die bAd^ound. o| wNoh two «rt bshmd dv Ehront of dx SuddhA md tht ocher nm m 
one 10 ch* right of the oenop^ ow 5 c&yt|irAblm Azid the other oppaiite to the leh ol the canopy over CendrApnbhi. 
Thi cindpki ow iha BcxffiBAttvai of the Sunlight and ihc Moonfight ere eUbonte cwMiered a&H iohod 
pfokOriora bearing leiiAdit one ai wh poim; wbh a ptpArtite fewel At the very lop. Jeweky And pleued tlbbon anS 
ctiOAmin hang hvn dbe ciiHfKA Tht Biiddlu'i h«h a»«ridi lo du top of piom^ end ht hai no canopy^ 
At itie CAtremt rifht and ejujen w left in the uppv OOmeri k a bh of cloud* 

{ To bt eonthwd ) 
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THE BENGAL SCHOOL OF PAINTING. TO-DAY 


By NIHAR RANJAN RAV. 

Indian art is only one aspect of the whole probfem of our present cultural 
eitpression. It cannot be treated apart from our general problems of fife and society. 

The revival of Indian arts and crafts was brought about by the genius 
of one man, Abanindranath Tagore, who with his chief disciple, Nandabl 
Bose, supplied the initiative and drive to the new movement. For more than 
two decades these two masters struggled to build up a school of art, fulfy alive 
to our old artistic tradition in painting, and, secondarily, in sculpture. Both of 
these masters, rich in thought*content as well as in technique, were 
successful, in course of time, m rearing a band of artists who, taking opportunity 
of the chances offered to them, spread over the whole of India, carrying the 
teaching of the Bengal school to the other centres of art in Inda. A modem 
Indian school of painting has thus gradually come into existence. These artists 
in their turn are training another band of students who are only remotely related 
to the two original masters, Abanindranath Tagore and Nandalaf Bose, through 
their immediate "^gurus'. The Bengal school has now seen the third generation, 
of its followers and adherents, ^e are now in a position to have a whole view 
of the march of the remval and evaluate its contents. 

Abanindranath and Nandalaland possibly about half-a'dozen of their immediate 
folbwcrs claim to communicate the essence or rhythm of movement in compositions 
of line and colour, aiid not the story on the surface, dve thought-reaction to 
a given subject, not the subject itsdf. To this end they employ a technique which 
stresses precision of drawing, proportion or harmony of the parts to orve another 
and to the whole, and illumination or clarity including mtclligibllity as essential 
conditions of beauty. 

The second and third generations of the new movement are gradually falling 
out and deviating from the path Initiated by Abanindranath, GaganerKfranath and 
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Nandalaf, These masters appealed to subjectivism t they emphasised the content 
of thought and ideas in a work of art more than the pure grammar of it * but 
their followers tacked the intdlectual background of their masters, which they 
wanted to shield by imitating well-known masterpieces either by tiarislatitig them 
wholesale m different colours or altered compositions, or by taking a piece from 
here and adding another from there, specially by adopting subjects with well-known 
historical or mythological associations that have by themselves an appeal to the 
Indian mind. 

The emphasis of the masters on subjectivism and thought*content seem to> 
have offered to the disciples an excuse for retreat from the initial schooling of 
drawing and composition. A few of the artists of the third generation however 
are showing signs of escape or emergence from the rut. The rumblings of the 
new life and thought around us seem to knock at the gates of their mind i they 
seern slowly but gradually to react, but with a mind perplexed they draw their 
hnes that falter in their feebleness. New designs, new coburs, new perspectives 
and their signlftcance seem gradually to show a new consciousness, but they arc 
not as yet certain of themselves. Old historical and mythological subjects which 
are losing some of their drive and import for the modern mind still persist, but 
in thdr treatment a fresh interpretation sometimes makes itself feh. Paintings in 
mi nature are still brgely in practice and even large-scale wall-paintings are often 
but miniatures transferred on to the waits. 

But all visual art is brgely moulded by an understanding public. 
\^hat have we done as members of the public, and what is our duty 7 
The present situation hi our country, the intelJectual groove into which we 
have sunk, excludes even the p<»sltnlity of intelligent understanding and helpful 
criticism. The meaningless jargon and phrases, always revealing t)jc sentimentality 
that secs In a work of art an essentially exhibitionist performance, that monthly 
and periodically flood our magazines arc neither criticism nor appreciation, 
have not yet been able to appraise otir old masters, not to speak of Abanindranath, 
Gaganendrauath or Nandafal, because we Irave no point of view of our own. 

Most critics are not aware of tl»e mal-adjustmcnt between the tradition of 
Indian art and present-day society. A mete aestheticism also docs not promote 
the understanding nor is the craftsman helped if the "decorative quality of his work 
1 $ praised. 

The different tendencies that are now at work at the studios of Bengali artists 
range from one of an idealistic and partly sentimental approach which is evident 
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not only in the sabjeci matter but tn the technique as well, to one which loves to 
dwell chieHy on the planes of actuality and lands the artiste on a more or less 
complex compositional experiment, l[tteiTi}ediate between these two, lies a purely 
decorative one more or less in a conventional ntanner akin to that of Rajput 
miniatures. Of course there are gradatJons of kind and degree, and experiments 
in permutations and combinations, but nevertheless all these are reducible to the 
three tendencies just noted, 

The first tendency is historically the earliest and perhaps the most effective of 
the Bengal school of artists, and this is why ft persists to this day in all its charm, 
and finds its warmest adherent in Abanindranath Tagore who was also its originator 
and most ardent advocate. But while Abanindranath clung tenaclousfy to it and 
gave, as a resuk, some of his best creations, Nandalal never ceases to experiment 
on new lines which open before him varied channels of expression. In some of 
his recent works, he treats traditional subj«t-matter frankly in a decorative and 
conventional manner, not altogether unknown to Indian pictorial tradition (Pj. XXI, 
RsdhS's separation}. 

Abanindranath's attitude is evident in "Surrender (dis-khat)" {PJ. XJQ 
where by means of his deft colour-washes he achieves a misty softness to the 
point almost of evaporatiott. The emotional import of the subject helps this 
achievement t and though the well known Mughal and Rajput atmosplrere is 
apparent, the miniature travels a long way from the purely linear compositional 
scheme of the older masters. The attitude of the artist is purely subjective j 
trees and background intensify the mystic emotionalism that is in the subject itself. 

Recently a new experience seems to be disturbing the younger group of artists, 
A purely subjective as much as a traditional approach seems to leave them in 
discontent, and they arc, as it were, fumbling to seek a new angle of vision. Little by 
little they seem to respond to the social contents and environs of our times, the 
murmurs of a life in conflict and incongruities seem to disturb them and they arc 
about to re-act Sec, for example, the representation by a young artist of a street 
scene from northern Calcutta (PI, XXIJ) where colour and crowd jostle m a most 
disorderly fashion with seeming disregard of all traffic signals and mutual convenience. 
The attitude is objective, no attempt at interpretation ts cither aimed or achreved, 
and a faithfulness to the contents of the artist s subject matter is more than 
evident. Essentials and non-essentials receive the same amount of coftsidciation. 
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Tlic patiTting hoixxver is not tncncry representational, and it goes beyond iflustia- 
^tion. Composition (die diagonal movement and its counter-movciueiit i moreover 
the angle of movement on the left) spontaneously results even if the drawing of some 
of the figures is feeble and faltering. The naive representation of the actual, the recent 
attitude of some of our painters, is still in an Initial and promising stage. 
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Pt XK n^roduced bf d 0^. AfatninSrMMih Ttaen r PL XXI liy sourtfty of Mr. htfendtU Bom 

XXII by Hurtoy of Mr. MvM C (ihc wark of Swb RiUiiiv M at 1^ fwiHt iMpail. 



THE VINE MOTIF IN MATHURA ART 


Br V,s. AGBBWALA 


Recently we acquired for the Mathura Museum a rdkf carved with a scene 
of the worship of a Siva Lihga (No. 2661. PI. XXI If. Fig. I). Two persons wearing 
Scythian dress, boots, trousers and coat, and holding garlands and flowers in their 
hands are shown as worshippers, paying their homage to the deity, i. t, Siva 
Lii^ placed on a pedestal. This is the earlier representation in Mathura art 
in which the actual worship of a Brahmankal deity is depicted. A flying celestial 
poised in the air and showering flowers is also carved in the proper left comer of the 
sunken arch containing the scene, and is simibr to the Deva figures found in Buddhbt 
sculptures of MathurS. (Cf. Katra Bodhisattva image, Vogel's Catalogue, A. I). 

What invests this sculpture with an importance in excess of the konogtaphlc 
value pointed out above, is the vertical border on the proper left side represent- 
mg the vine cieqxr (Vitus vlnlfcra). The cinque-foiled compound leaves and the 
cluster of grapes are shown alternating whith each other. On the lower leaf 
inside a simi-ctrcular tendril is pieTched a peacock looking towards the worshipping 
figures and the deity. 

It is of some interest to note that in the repertoire of the decorative motifs 
familiar to the Mathuid sculptors during the Kufflna period, the Vine occupied an 
important place, probably next to lotus and A&oka-tree. It has been possible 
to trace this feature on the following seven sculptures from Mathuid, all of the 
Ku^^ period :— 

1. Siva Lihga relief described above (No. 2661). 

2. Big stone bowl (No, 97), about S'-B” in diantetcr, carved all round with 
a border of vine, f0'-3"’ lorig, of which about r-6"^ is bfcdien away. The encir¬ 
cling creeper is arranged as an undulating scroll with about thirty-five leaved and 
eighteen grapc-chisters. It issues forth from the navel of a ^uatting Yakfa and 
occurs in this specimen as the most luxuriant representatjon of this motif at 
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Mathurdr The base is conceived of and represented as a full-blown lotus, the 
symbol of cosmic purity and fulitiess. The surmounting border of the vine-creeper 
(dr^k^-valJI) most likely points to the joys of the 'Cup of Life', which offers its 
exhilaration to the human individua) here represented as a yak^ {PL XXIII. 
Fig. 2). 

3. stone bowl stmtbr to the above (No. 662), from PalikhcTa (PL XXIII 
Fig. 3). 

In this the vine motif is shown mixed up with that of Asoka. The stalk is 
shown issuing from the mouth of a seated pot-bellied yalc^, who holds the other 
end of the stalk in his right hand. The single compound vine leaf and the bunch 
of grape fruit are clearly visible on the proper left sde of the yakfa figure under 
the crest of the scroll. The bowl is Inscribed on the upper rim and the decipherable 
portion reads as 'Sathghiydnam pari^ha' (Annual Pro. Report, H. and B, Mon^, 
N. C, 1917, p. 81 Coomaraswamy, yakjas, Pt. 11, p. 65) but as some letters arc 
broken away irt the beginning it Is possible that the name originally read MahS* 
sariighiylnam, which would show that the gift was given to the priests of the 
MahSsaihghika sect, which was one of the eighteen schools of Buddhism. That it 
flourished at MathurS is also proved by another inscription engraved on the 
pedestal of a Buddha image (No. 16121 riding Apanaka-vihdre K1ahibartighiv3nam 
parigahe. 

4. Fragment of a proper left doorjamb, which is described in Dr. Vogd's 
Catalogue of the Mathura Museum (p, 2). The front proper left side contains a 
decorative band of Asoka design. The proper right side of the stone which 
was turned to the passage of the doorway is decorated with a vine border, 
having eleven fully developed leaves and three fruit bunches. The vine is shown 
coming out from the open jaws of a Makara, carved horizontally at the base of 
the decorative band (PL XXIII. Fig. 4). 

The above four sculptures are preserved in the Museum at Mathurd and the 
following three at Lucknow. 

5. Door-jamb (J. 526) carved with a band of undulating vine scroll, Tn 
which each curve with the except^n of one contains a cluster of grapes and some 
icayes. The creeper issues out of the navel of a standing Yakfa of corpulent 
features. It is illustrated in Codrington's Ancient India, p. 46, fig. 17, and in 
Smith's Jaina Stupa, plate 26. 
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6. Jaina from lil3 (J, 153) j on one sidt is die border 

of vine springing from a Parna-ghata. (Gramaraswamy s VaJEjas, Part 11, Smith's 
Jaina Stupa, plate X). 

7. Relief Ironi KankSit H(3 carved with foui''petalIe(! and eight^pctallcd 
lotuses having on, the upper n'm the border of AsoLa and on the lowo that of vine 
(Smithes Jaina Stupa, plate XXII). As a portion of the relief on the proper left side 
IS broken away, it is not possible to know in this case the source of the vine, whether 
it was a yakfa, Makara, or Purtjaghaia, 

It is interesting to note here that viticulture was known in India from very 
early times. Vatts supposed the pbnt and its products to have been known For 
perhaps 3000 years in this country (EMctionary of Economic Products, Vol. VI, 
part 1V„ p. 264). That the earliest classic literature of India necessitates our 
^epiance of the vine or of a vine as having been known to the Sanskrit authors, 
js a matter upon which there can be little room for doubt' (ibid, p, 269). Grapes 
have been mentioned both by SuSmta and Camka (ibid. p. 263). The best 
reference perhaps occurs in Kautilya who tells us that this commodity was being 
imported from the lands of KapiSi or Haiahiira (northern and western Afghanistan): 

"MrdvTy-raso madhu, Tasya svadeio vySkhydnam KipisSyanam Harfiurabmitr. 
(Booh 11, ch. XXV). 


derives the word KSptSdyana from KipiSi (kipfeySh ?phak, IV, 2. 99) 
and the Kasika gives 'KapiMyanam madhu and 'KapiMyani MV^' as iHustrations, 

which sFtow that the adjective was prefixed before nouns alike to those of Kaufilya. 

It is not Improbable that Paijini himself was aware of the grapes of the KapiiT 
^ region, and that in his own days also the phrase KapiMyanam was prefixed toWdhu' 
in the then current form of speech, Wt possess stronger evidence receding the 
import of wines front the north-west in the Maurya period, as a correspondence 
BindusSra and Antiochos is recorded in which the former requested the 
king to send him some figs and raisin wine (Smith's Early History of India, 
, p, 155), which must have been the same as the "mrdvikk raso' of Kautilya. 

IC,h..l!!S^jt empire conprisirijbotl, Mathgd end 

■i). A, °i!" “■ accoimt of ineceaKd inteKoiinc 

of the Chl.«»n ^ d« hnportetion of ye««. ,onee it afco refen«J to in 
the hteiature of the Tomil land (ibid. p. 468). Even in the h.r south where 
eomnreree »<h the Ronan empire Hounthed, the importntion of there wines from 
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acn>ss tJie seas was a common feature of trade in this perioJ (ibid. p. 463). 
It is said during the last years of the Roman Republic Italy had become such 
^ country that the relation between wine and com was tevciscd» wine was 
ejepofted aird com imported. Cato was of opinion that of all kinds of culture 
that of the. grapes was the most profitable. The cultivation of the vine ht the 
Roman provinces threateired to choke the culdvadon of grain to such a degree 
that the emperor Domitran in an excess of anxiety, ordered that half and more 
tharr half of a)) the vine^yards outside Italy should be dtttroyed. OSif^att’s Dietjonary, 
p. 267), The Ku^na and Roman empires came within six hundred miles of each 
other. Italy was at thb time famed as the favourite land of Bacchus and the 
evidence of the art in India amply bears out the pop ula rity of Kubera 

worship as the Indian counter-part of Bacchus, find a number of Bacebanahan 
groups discovered from Mathurd (A.S.R., £922-23, R. P. Chanda 'The MathurS 
school of sculpture, p. 167, and p|. XXXVIII, b.). The one form Palilchera (C 2) 
preserved in the Mathurd Museum actually shows a grape cluster held in the hand 
of the female attendant standing beside the wile of Kubera. It must have been at 
this time that the artists adopted the vine motif as a decorative element of their work. 



AN EXHIBITION OF ORAVIDIAN BRONZES IN PARIS 


BY PlEnnC PUPONT 


An important exhibition of Intlian Art has been held at C. T. Loo's in PamV 
chiefly of Ora vidian bronzes and specimens of other schools were also on view, 

Mathura was represented by several sculptures of the Ku^na and of the Gupta 
period t and atnon^ them the rentarhable head of a Eiodhtsattva in dark red sandstone 
—published already by Coomaraswamy* with the headdress wrought in the manner 
of a goldsmith's work and decorated with a Kirtimukha, heraldic animab andi 
Makara heads. To the Ainarivatl school belonged casement plaques of a stapa and 
the head of a lion*. There were twenty^six Dravjdian bronzes belonging to the main 
types of Biahmanical iconography. Of the Saiva group there were two images of 
NafarSia, one of Siva Samapdda-sthanaka, one of Siva Sukhasana and one Bhairava. 
To these must be added two Somaskanda, one representation of Siva with Gaurf, 
4 figures of Lima and finally a Saiva attribute, a Tri&ula. Of the Vai^^va group 
were images of one Vtft;u, two Kr^ija, one Sri Devf, one Rukminl (?) and one 
Vaijnavl j the last belonged to a series of the seven motficis. Among the 
figures of saints there were two Tiruinana-Saipbandha Svami and, no doubt, an 
Apparsyanuga! and a Tinippat^lvar. 

It is easy indeed to identify most of these bronzes. It is however very difficult 
in the present stage of our knowledge, to date them. All we know is that they may 
be distributed within a period from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. The first 
publications of Dravidian bronzes, especially 'South Indian Bronzes' by O. C 
Gangoly were chiefiy concerned with iconography and made it easy to solve a 
number of iconographical problems while the chronology hitherto Iws remained very 
uncertain. Dating has been attempted but recently and c^ccially by Gravely and 
Ramachandran^. The authors had at their disposal the large collection of the 

L EEp«Bn de icaj^nfum et hrsfuss AncitM V Inde. Pm, l«5. 

2. (bfcJ. No. 5, Pt n ; A. (t, CootnuuwAmy. Hiiusfy of Mkn uit Indonniui An, pi. XXVin, Its, 99. 

3. EKpadhon, Noi. 6 ond 7 t pli. IIJ tnd tV, 

F. H. G»wlj( and T. K Ramadunifcan, ZtulogfM of ihc Sooth tnJiaii MeuI imifH in tho MJufcmi. 

Cowraitdit MuMuim, B. M.G. K. Vol J, 19 J 2 . 
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Kiiadfas Museum. They have made use o^ all the preceding researches and notably 
of some articles by Hadaway published irr 13aj>am', One of their most interesting 
remarks is that the making of Dravidian bronzes must have chiefly developed when 
relipous processions had come into favour, Le,, in the Cofa period. Actual Fy there is 
not one bronze which could be attributed with any certainty to the Pafbvas. There 
are only a few dated statues, a Kdli of the early Co]a period, a CandraSekhaia and 
some other images of bte Co|a date, a Na(ai^fa from Vi^ayanagar and another 
Tatarsja of even more recent date. Under these circumstances the best method will 
con»st in comparing the bronzes with stone sculptures. The btter can be dated 
with greater ease. It will be necessary however to take into account t^hnical diffe-* 
rences and also archaisms which may subsist in some details even in late specimens. 
Gravely and Uamachandran have utilised in this respect the observations made by 
Jouveau'Dubreuil in his Arch^logle du Sud de I' We. They have established some 
cohering series, particularly with regard to the Vijnu figures ■ some of these ofler 
actual analogies to Coja stone sculpUire and may go back to the tenth century A. D. 

This is their general characterisation of Co|a bronzes ; "We may mention as 
specially noteworthy a kind of smooth roundness in the treatment of the bee t a 
comparative smplicity in decoration t necklaces in a broad Bat series, a!) of them 
more or less circular and none hanging down between the breasts or bent 
into more ornate shape, one at least bearing a fringe of pendants i a distinctive 
ornament which is sometimes present pr^ecting from the outer side of the arm at or 
immediately above the elbow ■ and the treatment of the girdle, often unusually reali* 
sde, but specially characterised by the elegance of its projecting bows when these are 
present'. 

Based on such observations it has been possible to date some of the bronzes 
exhibited by Loo, Four of them were of cKceptiona] iconographic and archaeo{og‘~ 
cal importance, a Natai^ja, Im 55 cm high, of the thirteenth century approximately 
and superior to the majority of similar known images. The image has been acquired 
by the Museum van Aziatische Kunst in Amsterdam t it has been studied in dctailL 
The others are a Bhairava /(PI. XXlV, Ftg, I)* offered by M, Loo to the Mus« 
Guimet, a Rukmifjir (PI. XXIV, Fig. S)* and a TriSilla (PL XXfV, Fig. 2 )*. 



Pubtfahtd in Expdatidn No.9, p. 7, fri, V. tnd Siidtcd h vm btiUcn^ Kimten. 

EiipCMidDn No, IS, p. & pt VtL 
m. No.5(Xp.tJ, fJ.XiX. 

Ifaiil. No. IS, p. 9, pi. JX. 
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According to tradition, the representation of Bhaitava alludes as a rule tio the 
conflict during which Siva cut off the fifth head of BrahmS and with his trident beat 
Vi^nu < In his terrible form of Bhaiisva as protector of the utirverse, Siva is shown 
nahed. The Tantrasdra enutnerates eight forms in which he may be worshipped*! In 
any case he has a skull in his coiffure and this is sometimes considered to be the head 
of BrahmS and his hands hold weaponSf The Madias Museum has three statues of 
Bhairava, one with ten hands and another with four*. Theoretically at least there 
are many varieties of this dtvintty, almost all have four hands* and are accompanied 
by a dog. 

The One in the Musee Gitlmet has eight arms. According to a spfcfeil tradition 
concerning the representation of terrible types, the hair is dishevelled and the eyes 
with knotted eyebrows are very targe and protruding. A skull with a cobra passing 
below it decorates the hair. The cars have Makaia-kut^dala and PatraJrundata 
respectively. The necklaces are fairly flat and have a series of peitdcntivcs. Some 
of the attributes arc not quite distinct The drum, sword, goad, noose and the scull- 
cap however can be recognised. Possibly a cobra and a bell are abo shown, A 
large circle is placed at the middle of the height of the chest A cobra is twisted 
around the hips and raises its head to the left of the figure i one of the garlands 
carries very stylised heads. ■ 


It is difficult to assign this exceptional statue to a definite style. The modelling 
of the bust, the design of arms and legs are careful and also that of the naturalistic 
cobra. The proportions of the body arc fairly exact and the stylised treatment is 
restricted almost to the hair and the garland of skulls only. This piece, with some 
Cofa features can be assigned to approximately as late as the twelfth century. 

PL XXIV. Fig, 3, has been called Pukmit!i though not without hesitation in 
the catalogue of the exhibition. It is not easy to distinguish Sn Devf, Bhii Devi and 
PSrvad, especially as their emblems, theoretically held in the right hand arc actually 
conspicuous by their absense in the majority of cases. All of them wear high and 
^corated headdresses (karag4a multuta) whereas the simple lateral chignon (keia- 
bandha) characterizes some particular forms of these divinities, for instance Sn Devf 
in her Rnkmin! »p«l In which she conesponds lo Vine h his Ki|,n nspecL The 
hair as it is dressed in p|, XXIV, Fig. 3, consists of curly ringlets held, it 

t. J«ive&u.Dubficu4l, Op. eiL II, 25.27, 

2. A. Sriilusi,5»ati, ScMih ImJiui btjiiies oi Cidijwid Osdiei«,a. 151. 

5. &Bvilr«ul Rinitelundrtfvap. «tLpp, US-JtS. 

4. C. ftwv Etemenu cf HmSi ibixMwhy Jl, ^ JT7. 
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appears, by a smaEI dia<kni tnakitig a sort of honzontaJ pad from one temple to 
the otber. This ts rather rare and cannot be considered as chafacteristic. The ranings 
of cup shape (patra-lcundata) bdong espectalty to Devf, Rukmmt and also to 
P^rvad. The fkxion of the hip to the right dtstinguishies Bho Devf and also the right 
hand m Kataka-hasta and the left pendant hand. Amongst the images found at 
Oiimakurti, BhO De^, it may be added, vears Patra>kiu^j!a*< It is likefy that the 
image is a particular representation of Bho Devi. 

The other characteristics of this statue belong to known types, L e., the three 
necklaces, the string crossed on the chest and the traditiot»l bracelets. 
Only the armririgs with plaques, in the middle of the arms are peculiar. The 
loin cloth covers the legs to an unequal height and ts considerably stylised. It is 
kept in position with the help of a fourfold belt of goldsmith's work to which is 
attached a large ribbon which has a number of loops in front and large knots on 
cither side. A circular lotus makes the pedestal. 

Although this statue is not as ancient as the preceding one, the fairly round 
shape of the face, the suppleness of the body and the relatively discrete use of 
ornaments allow to assign it to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

The TrSOla is a ^iva attribute of highest antiquit/ In its origin the Buddhist 
Triratna is rebted to it and thdr symbolism, originally it seems, is not Aryan. To 
this day tridents are fixed in the ground in the Vktnity of South Indian villages and 
have a tutelary function. Frequently they arc planted near the sanctuaries of 
goddesses* whose names appear also in Tantric texts. The approximation 
of Triratna and TriSub may belong to a historical period and may be accidental ■ 
the Tiftob can be seen on the GaneSa temple at Maval^uram at the pbee 
occupied in Buddhist sanctuaries, by the Triratna*. PI. XXIV, Fig. 2 not only 
shows the trident itself and its tubular handle but also the bronze basis into which 
the wooden shaft was fitted. Apart from its aesthetic value, the Triitib has two 
chief characteristic features, i. c,, the dreubr form of the two lateral prongs and 
the figure of Siva with his Vshana in front of the central prong. jouveau-Dubreuil 
has shown that the Trisob v^th a circubr outline belongs to the Pallava period and 
differs from the 'Dravidian' fornt where the prongs are noticeably parallel. The figure 
of Siva has loose hair and a round bee» garment and jewellery are conspicuously 
simple I his body is elegantly and proportionately built- His attitude is natural, with 
thcjjijht leg aossed over the left and the right arm resting on the head of Nandin. 

]. GriveEi^ uid qp. ck. pi , 

^ A l<vfiihnA Sijsng op. ciii pw 2211. 

X Jouvcku,-Dubr«ihl, op, du lEp 20* 
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This btonie seems to have been cast an8 9 onc over afterwards with great caic; 
The two btera) prongs of the TriSSb start with a floral motif in very slight relief and 
the handle is adorned with a delkate garbnii The lotus of the base is also very 
caiefitlly treated, stylised as it is and adopted to its purpose. 

The relative proportioiis of Vshana and the god wifi perhaps help towards some 
further chronologic precision. According to Jouveau-Dubreuil, the Vihana has been 
introduced into South India as ble as the twelfth century’. The shape alone of the 
TrtSQb suffices to attribute it without hesitation to this early date. 

These three examples give a good idea of the exhibition in which also a number 
of other interesting bronzes were included. The exhibition has been one of the most 
important contributions to South Indian archaeology during recent years. 
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AN ANCIENT TEXT ON THE CASTING 
OF METAL IMAGES 

Br SARAS! KUMAR SARASWATI 


The AbhilajiarthaKititamani, abo knows as WanasoUisa ot Masasoto 
Sastra. is a work purpofted to have been composed by king SotncSvaia BhQloka- 
maHa, of the V«tem OJukya line of Kalyani, «rho came to the throne is 
1124-25 A,D.' Two authoritative editions of the book ate known, 
the title of Abhilasitattha-dnamani by Dr. R- Shama Sastry, has bew published 
by the Mysore Government while the other, under the tNk of Manasol^ 
has been printed in the Gackwad’s Oriental Series- From internal ^idence^ 
the editors have deduced the date of the composition of the work as the Sato 
year 1052 or U3I A.D- It consists of five 'pfakaianas' of twenty chapters each, 
and comprises a wide range of subjects. In the first prakaraija in «nn^on w^ 
the topic of ^adotation to the gods' (devatS-bhakti) ft incidentally refers to the 
process of manufacture of metal images. TTrough consisting o on y one 

verses, the information, given here, fe by far the best of ^ ^ h!! 

texts on the subject as it furnishes us with every detail of the process, stage try 
Stage, from the preparation of the model to the finishing of the meta cast 


I 

I 

L._ - 

(171) h llkietend piniwin* slmiW •!« t» » ec»rab«i« ihii 



to ihb wffw Saiwfvw*, iht i]k(fd ufliior. 
b» cuky of m 4 |tes dt wily. Ttw vtna ii - 


PWfcHcehHm bh»yiy»i* bhnaeaH»tri-vj*i^ i 
Upmtn afci«'— - ” 



thenw on iheir ftiy»l p4iconk 
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Bmnrcs, lays down that tk metal images arc to be made from waic. But the tacts 
are usually very scarce regarding the actual details of this process. Mr. T, A. 
Gopinath Rao, in his Efemcnts of Hindu Iconograpliy, Vol, I, pt. 1, pp. 50-51, 
quotes three such tcjcts, which are however very meagre in detail, only the last 
one, which is from the Vifpu Samhiti (patala XlV), giving us the whole process, 
simply as a general statement. Prof jitendra Nath Banerjea, of the Calcutta 
University Has kindly drawn my attention to the ManasSra, which devotes a complete 
chapter (chapter LXVill) to describe the method of casting images under the trtk of 
Madhucchifta-vidhanam. But the Manasira text concerns itself chiefly with the 
ritualistic side of the subject, and the information as regards the technique of the 
procc^ is so meagre that the Vijnu Sariihifi text of only three lines should be 
regarded as much mote explicit, from the technical point of view, than a whole 
chapter, devoted to this special subject, in the ManasSra. The little information 
that rt pwsesses IS furtJm obliterated by the extremely corrupt fonrt of the text, which 
IS difficult to understand in a good many places, and this difficulty has again been 
enhanced by the hopeless transbrion of the passages by Dr. Acharyya, even 
j^ere the mining is quite clear.* In short the ManasSra text adds nothing new, 
beyond^thc infomation of the hitherto-known texts, except the fact that the mode) is 
e^oincd to be shown to the villagers and other worshippers (for their approval) before 
the moulding and casting are resorted to. But the text under note, which has so far 
escaped the notice of ^holars, gives us many details, otherwise unknown, such as, the 
preparation^ the nredel, and also of the clay for the mould, the application of coats 
o^T the model and ihcir drying up, preparation of the crucible for the melting of the 
in^l, mebng of different metals, pouring in of the molten metal into the mould and the 
attas removal, and as such the text is important and worthy of quoting 
m lulL ComjMrcd to modem conditions it was a crude process no doubt, but it was 

tk mTno'T^ ' f *^^^‘'8hout tk whole of India for 

the making of bronze or metal images. The process is strikingly similar to the Greek 


KiiOur.lchhl vuhl tah«iiHih(tMii.cut pmUiyMe (?) ff 

ft. Ad-,„ I 

The *«;f th, be ^ by .prteUl^- 

I inm*, a ^ ^ AchioyVi iwslirion. 
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inethad of bronic-castinfl as given in Ricfitiera boofc. The Sculpture and Sculptors of 
the Greeks (pp. I36-I37). Its efficacy can best be ascertained from the fine quality 
of the products of this process that have come dorm to us both in India and in 
Greece. The Newari artists of Nepal are still producing many excellent works in metal 
by an almost ^milar process. (Modern Review, XL, p. 426). 

Text^ 

!ra?TM i 

ftif33SI HWrtl t 

fKT WTfwai n 

gugnqfjrft ^ m^hV***! 11 

5N®!rar ^ i 

»rff gfupff ^ n 

^tftrf I 

brtTjri HsdiNw g wij ^ WMirtS II 

Wfl JBWT^NJ ifrtTFli H 

erfeis^ il 

pr r i 

fy-rieWU-1 

?rrertn tir ^rcSNiRn n 

ftrniOT^'' ^ iJ 

^ rtteuwiH n 


r 





1 , Th« icstt flpw tian hu bcHi racocismicf^ wtah nrfowioB tn she te^ Evm in bodi dw the 

2. There k aIk t i*Oi^ reAding 
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^ HOP-M ?iRi4i IWifIKihfW 1 
got qmqtiq ^ifsrr n 

<rf!re?!rer' «( 
tfHi^rrftfsfftia nisf ^^rit^Kih 
t.«df [ 

^■•glSifW iH II 

eiam ^ ?Tf^ I 
a m g' i mgfiw t ^ ^ n iy fegri ri^ ii 
^ai ^[jft mrfefar i 

g m3»wr^ h 

ms^ura qtqm farSJiRT l 

airormti i 

?ffa?st^ a maraf Jifiimm ^maa^ i 
wn^a^sftraf h 

aat jjaaiRTf srsal mar aamafr^ar i 
ara?! are?ft « 

aa aarmfW m^wr^fmi narsaa [g] i 
maa* ^piaarfa mmssaam mnj ti 
apR faRpn ama ferarer* Qafatit i 
iafiwat ufdui*^ asran iicaj ^ ii 

First Prakarans, Verses 77*97, 

Traiisbtion'. 

According to the navatAla measurement* as mentioned before, the expert should 
first prepare the image (i,c., the model), complete with all the limbs, yeUowbh in 
colour, beautiful to lo<^ at and wriH the weapons and arms as prescribed*# 


1. Thfl ^rioly method d trudjMipn Kh bttn ditcuded it ijfn« ^ Riikiita ^ ckutr to the 

tEtdcri^ n« CDfw«tiint vi^ the techoicel miUfr. It h« of DDum bttiT FoflQrwAi u fu ks possihU. 

2. "Hii fuW cf tfir fuvuib imw^ent hive b«h i|ven in fn min^ ol tbt funiiif lean uid 
htpuatdiFmhtn- 

X ^ir im dw mi vm the miiwlij of wdiich dv bnAft or ruhir the modd wndd hew to be fbt nude. 

Bull from iIk tiahiet^mt vents, fnurihkic (he cncl^ ivfiy gf die w«x of the uodd fry the of heu k ii 

widn lh*i 1 WMX fnodtl k hnoxkd* The tu t^yn docs not iiy whtiher the moikl irouSd hivt so be muta of loU ^ 



















After pfadng wax tubes of the length of a 'dhatura* fbwtr on the back, on the 
shoulders and on the neck or the crown (of the image)’, (the artist) should besmear 
the image with reftned cby. 

(Here comes the preparation of day) 

To clay should be added charred husk finely rubbed, cotton severed a hundred 
times and a little salt finely powdered"* AU these (when mixed with clay) should be 
(finely) ground on a smooth stone and (the paste) should be applied three times all 
over and round (the image). 

The first layer (of clay) should be transparent (and thin) and should be dried 
up in shade. After a couple of days a second layer should again (be applied)! 
Vheij dry again, there should be the third coating thkkiy applied. 

(One) should besmear the whole (image or the model) with day leaving the 
mouths of the tubes open t and the wise man should dry up (the cby coatings) with 
care and judgment 

The ‘expert should first (Le., before beginning the process, just mentioned) 
measure the wax of the image, which would have to be made in either brass, or 
copper, or silver or gold. 

Brass and crisper should be taken ten tinws that of wax", silver twelve times 
and gold sixteen. 

(Then one) should encase the metal, cither gold or one that is desired, with 
clay at\d the cocoanut*shapcd crucible (thus formed) should be dried up in the afore- 
said manner’. 


vw* « wall «n uino catie. Though KtU uitbig Mis rii* gen^d nJ* tn cue of dm uf fU ff wiih repifd to [tn cos And 
weight in cut of the bifigtr imAges K it AtifiAreni Ih»i bnlliAw cubnt wu tvsytod ML But die cut nugc WM not mttiri 
to behoBow in the Uriel lemc cf the mm. Several muil imAgis tM*hu(h*n Menjii*!, BewefaMW of Sri, Sultin*JBf 
copper Buddh*. «e.) udiadi > me idH itkbing lighiV ic ihe inugei. Priounwbly k noimeont to 

!>• lAkcn ouL It ippwj ihu the wu model wat worleid over m Inner care of e oompoumt eorapoeed pmhiin of 
chwrod ba^ cU/-, ete.,«-iiratH(»ty the ume preperetiofl thw hei Exm pretcribed in ihie leiu fWiha dey RKudd 
of dw ifflige. 

1. h i» evidentihM Mvinl tubei. wMeb would «t fti hoki in the moidd wera ImemM. It mey be du: oix 
wei flieuit for potnig in molten metil end the remeining far the puup of ilr. It it prawhlt elio thu biAuse nwtien 
meiel would oool quicUv leverel pesuges were abniiluficciiily lood for paurini molien ««nlj there bring eddiiionil 
holet fmibe patuge oF etr. 

2. The AdiiufltedhhedlgEiiie of Kaiyope (eh^i. 81) end the Agistyuakeltdhildra l^iep. fO), eodi coroiin « 
chepm- on the irepiratlDn of eUy ttnn'Uilubire}. 

■ %, Acnrding » e vuiint reeding htAU end mey ebo be eight bniei th«t oF wu. 

i. It b pofrible ihif ih« cnidUe wu tbs made of cky prapvod. in the tune minna «» the tby br (he modd 
(mc rule 23 . 
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Next (one) sJtould melt away the wax (from the mould) by Keating the image 
o (t.e., the mould) in fire and should afterwards heat die cnidble in dnders. 

Brass and copper mdt surely with (the help of) dnders lust kindled. Silver 
mehs wHh (the help of) glowing cinders, while gold with (the hefp of) cinders fbming 
fivefold.* 

Aftw making a hole with an iron rod on the top of the cnicible and bolding it 
tightly with a pair of tongs (one) should bring the heated crucible (out of the cinders). 

(Otte) should place a burning wick in the mouth >of the cube of the heated 
(mould of the) image.* 

After bending carefully the crucible, held tightly by the tongs, (one) should 
pour molten metal into the mouth of the tube in a emtinuous stream and should 
stop when it b full to the brim of the tube. 

The adjacent fire should be put out for the puipose of cooling (the mould with 
the molten metal). \^hen the image (i.e., the mould) gets naturally coot the expert 
should break up the clay (mould) very carefully. 

Then the metal image (thus prepared) verily resembles that in wax, endowed 
with similar limbs and other details, 

^hen there is seen anything superfluous that should be put right with chirana'i 
the tubes ^ould also be cut away and after that (the image) would have to be 
finished. 

After making an image by this method, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should offer daily worship to tU 


U tlof «yrK Nnporabkia Afwtim llH ofltui ifi iha dyicftiit CAan. B^i the rnwdtit ii 
Brw ind fiselt euSy littk heu, liitvtr m fomewhil thui thiip whik falii with pafiApi ih« 

highetf thftt die dnden M w to* 

2. The utility of lim procedure cumt be uccrubied. 

% Chin^t a pahip a BchnkKl totiij mwiing moit a icind of not 
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REVIEWS 


Catalfrfiy* Col»*9tl*ii» lnio-ChlnoiiM. ?*•'« OmpohI, PhlllpM Stern •*«. 

Cuknct* 

Thffiriipubtlih«a tfiiikrlh#mBd«l3ti«orm«ii^ •P«id attJuttion of th« itivkna 

in wid indquitka. P, Dujm^ ttta& w4lH nn bmidiicdfln I3 llw 
AndidikiinDihff hb ihawi how Bfid^ of ihN- rona 

Twkiitt W Mr. Ifl M«y » Kds im ori|ln fff ih^ Buddhitf art ssif Sbm wfeh ihe art ki Am^i^^ci AMiouih Mr. Jouvau 
Pubtiail ifipean. to be sCK^^dcal iboot oofltv^ 

Tbe branzaBuadhtj of lh*C"i«iaS^ School (m named by G.Coed&J»ted ill viF^^ wkh i^ain 
lotLii bud wkS head cowed wiih thid( curia tfc., irw tmfid |a flla ut 2 pfk eoTtury}. 

Anolhtf viliubk ptpv mi ifu art of Chunpi oomrminksited by Mrre G. Di Corat Remuut dncuosei ihe 
chicnobay of ^ Qiam roonunmu. The Slv* of Btrih Dinh fcaied bpadm&wa pliic X|]| b 

Gomrui to other Batuca wWi cfiataciemtiEi '‘Vlroott Arym*'^*^ * 

Ph-St«T>bhii'^»J«tehoftlMtvokid^ Khmer luma/y t^icufio vvithdimcterntb^^ 
of hk new dwuk^ieal oampmtMS^sn, 

I. The fto^Aaqlsof period * 6th^ cenn4fy A- 

Z The early Ang^ pebd^ mid 9th to nild lOth fientutyj fepftMfltfd by ih* atyfei RbIuae luid Kob Kei. 

3. Middle Angkor period. «id of l(Wi caflury to ihe midllB of ISh «dufy repnafflied by d» Mykl af 

Samay Sreii Bephuun and Ani^m Val. 

4, Lale Angkor period t aecofid half of IZth century to t3ds fltraijfy A D.rcpfeieruid by ih^ 

SaMHA cmergef with clear emphub 

The lew pkim acoompviyirg ihe text are exod W. 

KaM» Nig. 

An Outlirt# of indlen Tompla Aro(iit««tnp*k by H, Graeiilr. BoMn of the Madrw 
CovemnvGni Miaeuni* New Central Section. VoL 111 ?u 2. Madru 1956. 

* Tha enay omdudes with a ^tuery '^May not ikk deeply rooted tendency to wfical tepdltkm ln&aie KKt* 
m of htndamental unity undelybi all the vaiioui nylei of Imfian lempk inhhactute ?**—Boh etalwnent b thk 
valuable ooeiiHbutsn Ki deserip^ave and aims m hoping towardt a elaiii6?alkiti of him templa acwditta la ihdr 
4 idHtectiK. Their ifemity b shown and with every aatmern new problemj aiite to ihe mind of the reader. 
WWy hcwiwody abere "oosliiw" Bgive^ JihaiMbhin Thii t doiw eomdouily 

ard whh an awareness of the# « ym unavoyably dboonncctod^ btowledee ol has bbamied : and even fatetbiialty^ for 

dl the ancient teaii on bdiau irchllecture are left add* » ^ 

facts ^ a dwy have been ob«r«d# may cfli mbkad. Wbh ih« putty unavoidabk and pardy lelfbipored 
licnkatkjni the essay aoemptt a clasdficalbn of bidkn lem^^ ^ *«* d«oral3w ckujl 

ThcH are diicftminited lblloMdr>g the gec^reiahlcal dhtribbldn of the momanents. 

5tM-h an apivoach &om the outside can only be praTiminify and putiil ks loluc Iwi iniht irmstenct 
on furtlwr bformalkn afeom Imfian mpkt u weU at be lc» cafitplooM ton]! shrmct whkh play an Important pan 
in the lypobgy of Indian udiitiOture> 


* 
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As t d m» b«wbd*e d ih* pT lypct ^ * cm^ conJin*! 

■ ^ ^ ^ aimuUiB "ilwfSttdiicticmQf*^^ raskf 

'^*T“’ ^ «fc, Witt OM ady (h«« hwiIwiUihciypoBfikeafiiw 

^ btlo)^ to Che vukMS r«»pn.l iridttb™ bulWlnt. Whm chh p«lmhi«y wgrk b* c«iipl«d, 

the tune wai hiw wmt »tA for lh« i»taypct i>«rf,ich ucwfarly A« v«faMi ^ ^ 

Sty ICrimriidu 


s- ^ Chlt« KaM (IndUii PiiKbi*). by Naiialil Chemaalal Mahta. ».C. S., PtibEilwt 

by ihe KiwfunhMni Acukmy (U. P.l AlUhibnf- pp. 100 whh « 111..^,;^ 

<>««»s«:uWiii«n.,b«.^^BV^9^,»ih*iinpuy^ aW«iA cn «i, «cUlly « 

wtriLi* *1 „71“''' «* *« «y «»d SB-«3 B**y rf Endba peindfia « Mr. Mdic I™ jk™ w. Hh 

^ .heUr,=rpuyb ft«Wi„&^^ t, folb^ ih. t««J outBoe of rt« 

^ iFWctfn Qrire p.r.q.p«j m h, r«h«che rfri-d «a«ci hit 

JjT “1 Epoch fcnm ri* subject of tha f««h rf..p» whirf, 

b by . tp«d teb«p oo chctaethdct of HWu «, ,be »ebdy «1 pkiu™, (RHe mill «d 

In c^u,i« .he.u,h* tummtrhet hit oh*rv«k« «, ,h. d«lof™«a .«d Himiu 

Ho O th™,h«s, lucid *111 faJffl *e purpo. d pepoUriring th- nA^ect Bui i„ ih«r 

tok oOoiWe^hly Che value of 0« HlustrukuH ih« *.ekat heccw huh. 

-reporit^ioneofteft^edaui. the ofatih^ p«t« 


Tha Craat Tantpl* at Taitjora. by J, M. Bomaaangaram, hUdt^v 19J5. 

u-H* ^ mfoctflukav irdueotogicit, hatorkit, fchdepurlt^ 

bry^tn^.^ l« &e« T«np6e, The und^cendim of ch. temple wih h. Jmer*, Pwthv emi c^vinp 
*t FWity helped by vi«wini « b ilt pcuptr luneucdbgt of leninti fetliveli end L^mds. 

rr* owifdi dierwflh of ih. lemphi, it. m»^4^ lad inulUe Odnm 

Hie «dW *« «iud to ftweeg legends, 

r™* ^ c ^ i-speroepahlyiyo*, 

«i^weblhep«irestof™» U wtt fi««d h b.c»« iMge fee th, .Anodm 

icaddrtn seyi Chi B ,t«sM „ pcBent «»due toihe pcznwe afa Bve toad «wJ^ th. mBHv« g™™ . 

« by Iht peopk, ind irto th# vWdii wMfiiing IIJ 

«Hlto vdue ««uW be h»*«d if .he twenly 

lour Plata wwU be l«er repnxh«rtto of v«« end bbieai sdeaed aHjh 

5u KrimriKhe 

**-.!:;'i;4;r',:'iu:;:; ?,»;::: «’i‘'" •"—- s~.«. 

..l.■..^.:::^’!*:i■■^r <.? h,.hm,». *. 

i..|—. A.. . 1 ., nitiinm III nrt fi riili.ii nl ilu ®* *• C«b«J*i OrimHi Sana. Ir il 

wtud^.9,dinb«aknmuiBM" ilxia niatazl, to , ' ‘UlwpkWfwi 

«>«. rfd. w ► HI««*«*ri, dkp.,, “ ”“ "‘’~'“''™ 
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The text gives mergiruj mfqnTi 4 iidrt& mboiA bodk iHuttnikini- ScKta mjw ^ iitF^T^rtuice u they drtw enmiofi- 
10 leH kvBwn lubjeca v ^pa of book (tLiiiirelioni t lihe ncriikuJ loob *i\d dun lElmtiAiEd^ ti nUinuKrifiFa of the 
SrwdA ud £uIva Sans j md oln Is Dtr«-kl^i in vinaui ''fenndfus'' (cf. KruitfiKh, JiSQA 1934^ p. I fl XXXDC 
Rg. L. An Ifluminittd Get Gorirdt Ms.i 

Junt book illustntHns m diKu^od eJ gMiEr l^igth ud espeddly w«h reiud tn the dties of hs™ of the 
memrtcripu, trosJ iiriiHibficKirily reproduced on Pk. VII e^XJEL “The &ilkm bawn dLmnled puper mtmHcripl 
of the usud to be diled Svpvftt U25 (p. lOh AJihough the rtproduetbn (K-VUtJ b pact inieedT tt b 

yei HJkknily ctfu » ihow dw the type of the jlEiAtntiDfi qumpei^ writft iMO^koown eMtioplet of the Mfly HJrteenth 
centufy. htun A fty^iAb pwe of view die fkm e, lOdS A. D.) k precluded- Noodw paper nunivip« oldn 
dele h knawTL 

The axvmt^ Newem certdn fctHLra end the costuime of cufient b "Jobu” paJmingc the jbciikf 
triita in S. Inditjx Oiwn end Burmw pximing k hftM end !ui been ohosired bdbre. Dr* Sutn au^cau (p^ comiem 
with ihc Stku oj rttpKiffble Ibr ih«e creitii The hypothm d«servf? furdw knvEOigii'Baci. 

The indbcriminate tebetuxn of iWttruidni, (eqpe^y PU. Ill &nl IV) the cufdefsnai oFfeprodudksn (Pt XiVi^ 
whkh H fCBToriy ykibbX the lock ki dw te*t of * mrfraqtical ■prp™d 1 ^ end mefud knowledge^ of Indkn pictorial art" 
tflAM ouch rmn For Wnpmenani In the lotuf# publkiiioni ol the GnltwAd^i ejchoedogtcil Knet* There ire mxi^ 
'bhin^AfAM' or oolkctbfq of imiB^Dripb in the EcrniAy which law bdongi a Hi H. the Mihenii Qmh^id of Barodb 
beaidei vodoui erdiSDlogjcil monumefiti, to bt idequitely dedt with in pi^lMtiofGt whkh ere bang loqhad forward 
with keen eruicapetlDrii 

tv Kroimriich. 

Th* Twin Pegoilei ot Zm^t^n tHoiwd^Verid^ Dnsttlute^ Ms«ff*ph Series VoU 0), pp. 9S and 72 
pbieend S plena, by G. Ecke of ihe Fi*4en \MmAy, W^‘ing end Ftof, P. DemiAdllB of the NeliwieJ School of 
Orkntol Lw^ofiei, Peril s hUrwd Unbrnity Rwbu Cemhridie^ MeioachiiiEittf i9%3. 

The book conuins e detuled slu^ of two dd Oibee Pagodas hom verious points of view. The two pagadei 
bdoog to * place mlUd Qi-^flen-dipu in the RtndiKa of FiHdtiitfiu Zayton k i3ie midjevel mme of ibt place end « 
referred to by (he ffcai Vcnehui trevdkr Miros Pdo snd *!» by the Anb atehaf Ibn Buuuh who wrote in the 
noddle of the |4ih cemury. So for «s it can he liCtfiakied from the wceounts of diae tro writers Zeyton wei one of 
the peeM harboun in (he cut ''freqocnnd by aA shipa of IraSe wtddv bring thiaha spkery and ell other bndi of cortiy 
wan'*. The powih Zayui or Ch’^aarbchau wu comlnuMv bepnnina from the Tang perksd lid the I4ih caihiry 
when k hod rwhud in hgh^ development! The nldefi Suddhim itniiititwn of the piece wh the K^ei^yuon lempW, 
bdli in die md of the 7th eenht^. It gfiduolly developed into an Imposing BuiMiiU iimri&jciod and rceched the helihr 
of its prmg^ky In 15«h eml 14th oaeimes. OW acoounti (u that abaut ihir yrei IW i3^ number nf raonb 
thring in the K'ai-yueo lemple wm not fei then 1000 while Odoric dc Pordenone who vailed (he fdoce beomcn I3I6 
and 1330 A. D. idb us that ihe rennber of monks living thme was 3000. 

The two pagodti wh3di hewe bear the dbk^ of ihc pruin iludy am ordmorily cilkd WeMem and Eetian 
Pagodai, The origin pf the WrtKTti Figode ^ bidk tothe 916 A. D. vMs that af the Eagem PagodeDoey be traced 
h u f^ t Eu the lea qmr» of ihe 9th csmuury. The pagodu were detiro^ by Hr* at dtfFereni trawi tHI es Jest they were 
rebidk ki stcine« The Westein Pegotk was rebulll b«wm S22B and 1237 and the Easr&n one was bsgun in 1235 but 
oompieted In 1250- Sim (hen mly minor tepun have been made- 

The prefcnt audy k divatW in iwq pMtu s the fim whkh cweairei the hitiiory of the hatbaur erf Zayton^ e icudy 
tif ihe aichiiecture of th* tm pagodas and •!» a <udy of the ficulpture, b the work of fVaf+ Ecia and the jecand pari 
conikting of the detailed audy of the frimiofaphy tnd a historical study of the oM iratituftlonii b ihe work of Ptofi 
OemSfuiDe^ The voHim* contains a large nuirto of ptaias illuiEtiitng the dfiaili of sculfaura and ifie AMSSory plans 
and mapt wludi hdp ^ locale the cH rites erf the imtkutbns. 

The tv«i pagodas art frve jioried> the Western rme has a hdigha of abimt 150 fti and (he Eastern ihcmt 
163 ft. It b maiie of ntoifive hbefe of ffaiiaic wbadi has ''outstanding leKitt tirength end li easy to davt The 
s nf^cpjfl ard kigenious and was bthaled bt depen^ for ewnplc in ihe cdnsmidiwi of ri* fimoui Nondumon 

BS 


I4fi 


th* TodMi- Thf ii iii« Ipua Sum ^ wDoskn omumakio wfikfa could ht cuiEy rcprodueod in icono. 
Th* uijtk h ofa J b *Vho Ww ityW^ Iw nuon lAdiich how nei ya botn ifwQ oxpAMiMd. ^'Ai on cmuoiM 
^MiWa iht vchlMoiitnl icboA^ of wdi poicdo pomU with hMae fiorwd In ih* mkUl* n!kf vc 

inwftod 1fNo ih« uhltf frutMMck. Thf cniln modEt w Piifitilchx and Aihici, rvl« imii^iarir toonysie portrfki^ 
tfid a fihci of fifxihianns and Cuarduiw. Tha bAHnMfiM ire daccfilid wfeh Vai^ AiUite uid vdih dmamerul 
and nanaiivt oand Eriw, the pentm6 nkusr n^ythofe^ bdtv ai Of^pnally tho fiMy cim 

Mdk«w(Mhtfor«Niinawvim£adw(thKti^4winilwr«Md„ b«tgiiJy wo wt of ilw "Ww fifuiw 

**w kft." Th* infatt pMwd A &ir kmrfidp rf dtHwil {bddfagna and th* canonieal tttA*. "M«it of rtw ptnab 
M»etft/bUrtmewMldt«itii putOik la domninc aualr ihw liuwy ioukh. oAm dowfi ia ih« (Mniculir 
ChiwwvcnionwMdtihtaflitfiMkm^ Such nwoptabai iB it *&«*dapiarn’of BodJhiw ii l»rdlrii> be foumi 
•bcwhufc bi tha Fat F^of* ^EtiidinDa hai m t^wd toy pain u nnha hli iuofsopapfiical tlody aj cOmpiUtc 

w poWbb by traefag iht k|indi lo die pankuW Qilnci* 9uddNti iw or ttsi oti luhich ttay «* bawd. 

Aimm^ (h* min fif Zac^ ihan vt iljo meet of Hindu mnpici. Soma of dta piltan ooniwn Tnodalllana 
toprtMnint tdlfyoaUmona, wtdi Km tltndint on Imo, oondt and diKui lymbcb of Vifow ibowcr lh* 

petycophahn Nlft which andrda hint. Kho* lied »ih« numr atki u(»oii(« dt* YanuUntm tm, the Nen^^ 
4VM*norVi)^,lhcSloiliAiMiande awal^ net. The ■>% «l ^f^htoowt k Sewdi hdi«t and k 

anHnihitihapHlMla4aci«tdtoif(itpht.heihWai^ efa«*,< Hindo eommunitir which pfob-bly 

livid at Zayfon In iha |4ih cantwy or a Deda avliir- 

T>® pmoM «4hr ooninf from wo aidheakin who had ifat opportunity of can/ing on invcinillfcin 

hmny. wpphat ui wlifa a modd fa daiaibd iiudy of Buddhin act and antBiKtuio in CMm. 


P. C Bagcld. 
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